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EDITOR’S NOTE 
The Saturday Book Office 


47 Princes Gate 
Kensington, S.W.7 


N OW that this fourth volume of THE SATURDAY 
- Book is completed, and there seems a reason- 
_ able chance that it will escape destruction by 
_ bomb horror, or tank fist, or what have you, the 
| editor is powerfully reminded of a story about 
, Augustus John. It is, doubtless, an apocryphal 
story, even if he is correct in thinking that John 
has related it himself; and it is introduced here for 
a somewhat equivocal reason, as the reader will 

soon perceive. 
' The story runs that Augustus John was born 
a dull boy and continued so up to the age of sixteen or thereabouts. 
Then one day he went swimming, dived into a pool, and struck 
his head a great crack on the bottom. He emerged a new 
man, a genius instead of a dunce. A glance at the picture which 
appears above will help to show the relevance of this anecdote. One 
spring evening in 1944 the editor was working on this book in that same 
room when a bomb brought the roof down more or less on his head— 
one of the last of the Luftwaffe bombs, and thus, with any luck, a 
fragment of history. The damage wrought on his person by this 
interesting fragment was negligible, but he was indisputably struck on 
the head. It is not in his reticent nature to press the application 
of this episode to its farthest point. At the same time he must in 
honesty record that he has been feeling a new man ever since. 

Of course, the reader doesn’t care whether he was born a new man or 
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a double-headed calf, but since his altered condition has influenced the 
book, certain things must be related here. In the first place, he was 
quickly visited by a new and exceedingly ambitious idea. It was this: 
why should not the book sponsor an orchestral concert and so assist the 
musical renaissance in Great Britain? There is no need to relate 
the stages by which the idea became a reality. Enough to say that 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra has been engaged, and that THE 
SATURDAY Book Concert will be held at the Royal Albert Hall on 
Saturday, January 6, 1945, at 2.30 p.m. The final programme is not 
complete in detail at the moment of writing, but an important item will 
be a performance of the Sinfonia da Requiem of Benjamin Britten, whose 
work forms the subject of a critical study here by Desmond Shawe-Taylor 
(Page 261). Further details about the concert will be sent by the editor 
on request. 

Before finishing with this subject, thanks to the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra must be publicly acknowledged. The editor finds it easy to 
understand now how this determined group of musicians, who started 
from scratch soon after the war began without even a sheet of notepaper 
or a telephone number, have built up an organization which has become 
second only to the B.B.C. in its importance and influence on the musical 
life of the country. 


THEN another question presented itself: why should not this book have 
a section of reproductions in colour? Here, it appeared, was another 
ambitious project: at least, for a volume published at a moderate price 
and containing so much already. Colour was not only an expensive 
thing to. produce, it was a slow thing to execute, particularly at a time 
like the present. Well, by virtue of hard work and good temper on the 
part of engravers and others, all the difficulties were overcome, and so 
we have here fourteen reproductions in colour of English works of art. 
Eight of them are by modern artists of established reputation, while the 
remainder give a show to a younger and virtually unknown generation. 
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Thanks are due to Professor Philip Hendy, of Temple Newsam, for 
making the first group available, and also for supplying the photograph 
of Temple Newsam which appears on the previous page. 


THERE was yet another question: was it at all possible to include more. 
many more, photographs than in last year’s volume without encroach- 
ment on pages reserved for the written word? The editor was reluctant 
to omit the Entertainment Album of photographs dealing with a theme 
made famous by social observers from Richard Doyle to Pont of Punch, 
“Manners and Customs of the English’; nor could he spare the pictorial 
Nature Alphabet, nor the architectural photographs and commentary. 
Eventually he found the answer to the problem in the section of this book 
called ‘Endpapers’: a miscellany within a miscellany, set up in a form 
which uses space economically and yet doesn’t become an eyesore. Every 
contributor to this section, by the by,.is a newcomer to these pages. 
Another newcomer, Tom Harrisson, must be mentioned for the reason 
that he was sent on foreign service before his closely-packed contribution 
could be set up in type, and thus was without the opportunity, which he 
very likely didn’t need anyway, of giving it final scrutiny. 


OF the book as a whole nothing need be said here. The reader can be 
left to judge it for himself, though if the verdict is unfavourable the editor 
will continue to insist that he has been feeling a new man ever since that 
episode of the fragment of history. For the rest, every contribution has 
been specially written for the book; and an alphabet, called ‘Harlequin’ 
(below), has been designed for it by Laurence Scarfe. 
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Eton, yes—but there is 
Harrow, too. Every 
right-minded person will 
admit a sense of grati- 
tude to Harrow, as the 
mother of statesmen who 
made us what we were 
between the wars, when 
he recalls these words 
of Lord Baldwin: ‘When 
the call came to me to 
form a government one 
of my first thoughts was 
that it should be a 
government of which 
Harrow should not be 
ashamed. I remembered 
how in previous govern- 
ments there had been 
four or perhaps five 
Harrovians, and I deter- 
mined to have six. To 
make a Cabinet is like 
making a jigsaw puzzle 
fit, and I managed to 
make my six fit by keep- 
ing the post of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer 
for myself.’ 

Passing over these 
pleasantries with a 
groan, let us admit that 
Harrow at least need 
not be ashamed of Mr. 
Churchill. 
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Lord Gort and two Luftwaff2 officers watch the R.A.F. 


Lord Gort looks worried, whereas our 
guests don’t know how to keep a straight 
face. Yet the invited Luftwaffe leaders 
failed to understand the significance of our 
by no means secret weapon: the eight-gun 
fighter which won the Battle of Britain. 
Left: A trench periscope of World 
War I. When it was invented a War 
Office general turned it down because it . 
offended his sense of fair play—it is 
contrary to the traditions of the British 


officer to seek information trom a position 


of security by a mechanical device’ ! 
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The memorial to the old fish, at} 


be Blockley, Glos., reads: 


IN 
MEMORY 
OF THE 
OLD FIsH 
UNDER THE SOIL 
THE OLD FISH DO LIE 
20 YEARS HE LIVED 
AND THEN DID DIE. 
HE WAS SO _ TAME 
YOU UNDERSTAND 
HE WOULD COME AND 
EAT OUT OF OUR HAND 
Died April the 20th, 1855 
Aged 20 Years 
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The indomitable old gentleman with the 
gun has probably just spied something 
rare, and naturally wishes to despatch it 
instantly and put it under a glass case. 
On the left they hunt the badger and the 
otter. When poor Brock is cornered 
long tongs are used to pull him from 
the hole. But whereas he does not 
lose his life, the otter does, and here 
you see the torcanctic exhibition of 


the carcass. 
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Two tavern legends are illus- 
trated here. Left, the widow’s 
hot cross buns, at Bromley- 
by-Bow. Below, the ceiling of 
Dirty Dick’s in Bishopsgate. 
The widow baked buns every 
Easter for her sailor son, who 
never came home from the 


sea. Now that she is dead 


and gone, other hands add a 


bun yearly. Dirty Dick_was 
the bereaved bridegroom who 
let all about him fall into 


decay. 
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The old lion sleeps no more. He is on the prowl now, fitter and 
stronger; he has seen many other animals during the war and when 
he measures his virtues with theirs he feels no eye for despair. 
The war, of course, has made the animals more nationalistic, the 
lion among them. But though he will continue to esteem himself 
and everything belonging to him very highly indeed, he won't become 
a tiresomely nationalistic lion, or for that matter a terribly intelligent 
lion or a phenomenally active lion. Instinct will be ine guide, not 
intelligence: that is the nature of the beast, and his greatest strength. 
Yet he has learned things in the last few years, very important things; 


and with any luck at all they will make a new lioa of him. 
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Tomorrow: the Country 
By H. E. Bates 


fr I look back on my immediate family history I see two pictures, in 
reality two sides of the same picture, of the English country scene. 

I see on the one side a family in which for me the important figure is 
my maternal grandfather. I see him beginning his active working life 
as a boy of six, arriving at four o’clock each morning in the kitchen of a 
big stone farmhouse shaded by an immense walnut tree that must have 
looked to him, as it afterwards looked to me, like the largest tree in the 
world. I see him trying to drink the day’s first pint of home-brewed 
beer; I see him doing the long day’s work. He scares crows from the 
corn with a clapper, minds sheep in the frozen turnip field, rides the nag 
from field to farm to fetch harvest beer in wooden bottles, drives cattle 
to a market nine miles away and walks back sustained by nothing but a 
penny bun and sometimes not even the bun if the penny were wanted 
very much, takes the last sack of wood home down the twilit lane where 
in his fancy ghosts come up to meet him from the river. I see him taking 
largesse according to the custom of centuries, binding himself at the hiring 
fair, touching his hat to bearded parson, hunting squire and shooting 
doctor. I see him at dame school, learning to read but unhappily, and 
obviously because time is too short, not to write. I see him observing a 
score of country festivals: Plough Monday, Shrove Tuesday, May Day, 
Oak Apple Day, Harvest Home, Lammas Day, feasts and fairs. I see 
him making and hacking down fences still being put up under Acts of 
Enclosure. I see him standing at the gates of the Hall for dripping— 
and very good it was—and soup and bread. I see him walking seven 
miles to court my grandmother and seven miles back. I see him watch- 
ing bare-knuckled prize-fights on frosty autumn mornings. I .see him 
looking across the valley of his childhood and thinking of any town of 
thirty miles away as beyond the edge of the world. 

The other picture is not much different, except that it concerns a 
woman. In this picture I see my great-grandmother on my father’s side. 
Here, too, as with my grandfather, there is a large family. There are 
fourteen children and arithmetic is not oné of the things essential to bring- 
ing them up; for my great-grandfather’s wage is fourteen shillings a week 
exactly. To this fourteen shillings is added a welcome half-a-crown, 
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stipend of the village lamp-lighter. In winter other extras may be added: 
shirts can be made at sixpence each. In summer there will be gleaning 
and the end of harvest will see in the back-yard enough corn to keep 
fourteen children from going hungry. On Sundays there will be clean 
ribbons and straight backs, and Sunday school and chapel, then Sunday 
school and chapel again. There will be much hymn-singing and 
Calvinistic prayer. On Mondays there will be hard work again, and 
more hard work, and still more hard work, and no one knows what tears 
in the night, or what heart-ache, so that fourteen children shall not go 
hungry or dirty or shirtless or without a chance to improve themselves. 
From these two pictures, in which poverty and labour, tradition and 
custom keep the boundaries of the same tiny world from expanding over 
roughly the same period of time—the sixties, seventies, eighties and 
nineties of the last century—there emerge two beautiful figures. . Neither 
poverty nor labour, rigid custom nor servitude, succeeded in making 
either my grandfather or my great-grandmother servile, embittered, 
degraded or commonplace. Each emerged from the same sort of life, in 
the same time, in the same village, as English rural aristocrats of the finest 
type: gentle, decent, honest, fine to look at, upright and proud. 
There are two interesting things about these lives. The first is that 
they were not the lives of a privileged class—you may read something of 
that sort of life, in the same period, in the Diaries of Kilvert or the delight- 
ful memoirs of the Sitwell family—or of two specially gifted people. 
They were the lives lived by tens of thousands of the country poor: hard 
work, little education, much devotion to prayer and custom, an equal 
devotion to class and respectability. The second is that the whole fabric 
of them has vanished. There no longer remains, in England, any but the 
shadowiest part of the system of which they were so typical. Greater 
than any Act of Enclosure, than the repeal of the corn laws, than the 
Reform Act itself, a revolution has swept them away. ; 
Whatever we have to say about the country life of our time, and still 


more of the country life tomorrow, must—whether we like it or not— 


take this revolution into account. It is without any doubt at all the 
greatest and swiftest revolution to which the countryside of Great Britain 


has ever been subjected. For the life lived by my grandfather and great- | 


grandmother in the second half of the 19th century did not belong simply 
to that time; it cannot have changed very much, except for enclosures, 
the introduction of the threshing machine and the coming of railways, 
since the day of Waterloo; it had far greater affinities with the 18th cen- 
tury than it had with our own day, and the early part of the 18th century, 
as Lord Ernle has pointed out, differed very little in its conditions from 
the life of Shakespeare’s day. Except that Wesley had partly replaced 
the sawing parson, enclosures the open field system, railways the stage- 
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coach, the picture of rural England in the seventies and eighties had 
plenty in common with the pictures drawn by Crabbe, Clare, Miss 
Mitford, Goldsmith and diarists such as Torrington and Woodeforde in 
the 18th century. 

The picture of Torrington, in 1794, going to the same church as that 
in which my grandfather sang as a choirboy and afterwards retiring to 
eat lamb and green peas in the same public house where he afterwards 
sang for very different reasons, is one which belongs as naturally to the 
day of Queen Victoria as it does to George III. The farthing rush-light 
whose cost Torrington notes with such tartness in the hotel-bills of his 
travels was still in use in my grandfather’s day; the pack-horse, the barge 
and the carrier’s cart were for him, as for Torrington, still the commonest 
means of transport; even a stage-coach still came clattering through on 
its long journey between London and the north. 

Such changes as there were in this life were slow, gentle, unspectacular. 
They still left town and countryside apart. Even the revolution pro- 
duced by the railways, extending as it did over practically the whole of a 
century, did less than might have been expected to bring rural and urban 
life closer together; it left great rural areas to which there was still, as 
throughout the centuries, no access except by foot, horse and cart. 
Changes as they came caused no disruption. Spread over the years, the 
oil-lamp replacing the rush-light, the gas-lamp the oil-lamp, the street- 
light the lantern, the light they caused dazzled and blinded no one. 

It is impossible to say what would have happened if this process—what 
Professor C. S. Orwin has called ‘the process of steady evolution through 
the centuries’—had continued. Even a century of increasing industrial- 
ism and mechanisation had had, as we have seen, little effect on rural 
life; mechanisation, except through the steam threshing engine and the 
binder, had done little to replace, in its main industry, agriculture, the 
traditional work of hand and horse. Right down to the nineties of the 
last century Irish itinerant labour still provided, as it had done since 
Stuart times, much of the hand-power in English harvest fields; and when 
it did not provide it the English labouring family did; whole families 
emigrated into the fields for six or eight weeks in the late summer to reap 
or tie and shock and carry the corn, often under a contract system and 
often leaving the staple industries of the district to do so. 

This reversion to something like the life of the pre-Enclosure peasantry 
was especially strong in the newly industrialised Midland districts, where 
the brick factory, the terra-cotta chapel, the mission hall of corrugated 
iron and the aspidistra in the bay-window were together bringing the new 
English town to a level of uniform tastelessness that was as hideous as it 
was depressing. Glory to God and glory to the machine helped to raise 
between them, at this time, an altar whose. ugliness is still with us in 
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countless streets from London’s East End to Tyneside, in a thousand little 
towns that had formerly been nothing more than villages for a thousand 


years. 


S OMEWHERE about 1896 there appeared the first signs of the revolu- 
tion that was not only to change rural life as it had never been changed 
before and was not only to bring rural and urban life closer together in 
England than they had ever been before but was actually to revolutionise 
the ways of living—and dying—of more people all over the earth than 
had ever been affected by any one event in history. This revolution was 
not a violent act of national reform, nor a new theory of science pro- 
pounded by a 19th century Newton under a new apple tree, nor a dazzling 
discovery in medicine to make the life of-man healthier, happier, saner 
and less anxious here on earth. Nor I suppose could one person in a 
million have guessed, when the first absurd motor-driven carriages chuffed 
down the streets of Paris and Berlin, London and New York, that man 
had put into his own hands anything but a new and amusing and rather 
ridiculous mechanical toy. ; 

To go from one piace to another without an animal to provide the 
power of the vehicle: this was no new thing. Ships or trains had already 
done so, and with power and speed. But water and the steel track 
limited their range. A man could own a boat, but he needed water to 
sail it on; the very rich could own a private railway. But the carriage 
driven by motor power had few limitations. Its track was every road 
and lane, however remote; it needed neither anchorage nor termini; its 
potentialities, both for pleasure and use, both for creation and destruc- 
tion, were to be proved within twenty-five years so enormous as to be 
fantastic. Within fifty years—that is down to the hideous moment when 
I write this under a blaze of shell-fire and the menace of a motor-driven 
robot bomb that is the newest measure of man’s scientific inhumanity to. 
man—it was to become so ultra-fantastic, in its speeds and variation and 
ingenious uses, as to outstrip even the dreams of scientific fiction writers 
like Wells. Indeed it is only in the fantasies of Wells, who has written — 
so trenchantly and prophetically of this revolution in communications, 
that we get anything like a conscious prophecy of the world to come. 

Up to the beginning of the Great War of 1914-1918 there was no great 
sign, in rural England, of this revolution. But by the time the war was 
over the scene was ready. The internal combustion engine, in the form of 
private car and public bus, then began to do two things. It began to 
open up the close and narrow communications of the English countryside, 
even to their remotest ends, almost ruthlessly; and it began to liberate the 
countryside, as it were, from itself, from its solitudes, its sleepiness, and 
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its traditional separation. It began to make a mockery of distances that 
had seemed to our grandfathers discouraging and impossible. But it 
also did something else: a complementary thing. It started to liberate 
the town. For if the countryside had been in a bondage of its own, the 
traditional and long-accepted bondage of that narrow and simple life 
whose cataclysmic ditherings were so well observed by Miss Austen, the 
town had become and was still becoming the victim of a monstrous and 
impossible bondage whose beginnings were equally well observed and 
lambasted by Cobbett. 

We shall see from Mr Harrisson’s essay on the town, which follows 
in this book, how the town had been growing; we can see for ourselves, 
all about us, the form its growing so often took. In the mean hell of 
east or south-east London, in the drab acreage of Manchester or 
Birmingham, in the teeth of red brick or slate eating their way outward 
from countless little towns everywhere: all these were forms of that urban 
bondage that was growing tighter and tighter. And from all of it the 
motor car, prpuah the countryside, offered a new and simple form of 
escape. 

We have heard a good deal about the modern drift from the country- 
side: a thing of which nevertheless practically every writer on the 
countryside was also complaining bitterly during the 18th and early 19th 
centuries. Yet it was really the opposite drift, the drift to the country- 
side, that was the phenomenon of the immediate post-war years and of 
all the years between the wars. It would be wrong, and dangerous, to 
try to say that it was a permanent drift. Some part of it attained per- 
manence: the week-end cottage, the house in the country, the dormitory 
house for the business man travelling daily to the office in town. But a 
greater part of it was casual and sporadic. Nevertheless it was enormous. 
Every week-end, every summer evening, every holiday, it liberated 
thousands of people from town and city and gave them the free air of 
fields and hills. It took them away from work, done either at desk or 
machine, that had little of the creative touch in it; it took them away from 
streets that looked practically the same in June as in January; it took them 
away from the established pattern of urban conduct. On Sundays the 
churches were emptied; the countryside was filled. The symbolic com- 
munion of bread and sacramental wine became exchanged for the picnic 
of ham and beer on the country grass. After these excursions the life 
of the town was taken up again, only to be relinquished again as soon as 
the family car could be taken out for an hour. In short, town life 
and country life began to be fused, to be known by each other, to be 
complementary to each other, as never before. 

This fusion was and is, as I see it, a good thing. Such a statement is, 
I fear, nothing but purest black heresy to that school of thought which 
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gives all the virtues to the country and all the vices to the town. This 
school of thought would have the future of the countryside based, 
as it used to be based, on the principle of the village as a self-contained 
economic unit; on the handicraft, the spinnirig-wheel and the hand-loom, 
the brewhouse and the muck-heap, the frolic and the maypole; as a return 
to that life when, as Professor Orwin has said, ‘men were wholly engaged 
in the primary stages of the production of all the necessaries of life,’ a life 
where everyone, almost entirely through lack of communication, had to 
help clothe himself, feed himself, amuse himself and as often as not doctor 
himself from the cradle to the grave. This school of. thought seems 
further to argue that town and country are mutually antipathetic, that 
they seek to take something away from each other, that the effects of 
town education, town habit, town amusement, town manufactures are 
wholly bad in their effect on the countryside. It would wish the country- 
side to keep itself—and all its inestimable and lovely benefits which it 
praises so highly—to itself; it views the revolution of the last fifty years, 
the swift breaking down of the barriers that once kept urban and rural 
life into severely removed compartments, as a dreadful and lamentable 
thing. . 

I take entirely the opposite view. This fusion of town and country- 
side, of which we are going to see a great deal more as soon as the Second 
World War is over, seems to me one of the few hopeful things in a fairly 
hopeless world. Many things in that world, notably and quite wrongly 
the aeroplane, are held to the particular discredit of the internal combus- 
tion engine; I hold at least this to its credit. For agriculture is still the 
foundation of rural life, as it is still one of the foundations of a healthy 
national life. And agriculture is, in spite of its mechanisation, its politics, 
its economics, and its controversies, the most purely creative of all indus- 
tries on earth. If therefore a greater number of people can come into 
contact with the life of which that industry is the heart so much the better. 
For what are too many of us now concerned with? Not with the creative 
side of life, but the destructive; not with the shaping of materials, whether 
of stone or words, wood or paint, glass or clay, into some sort of creative 


form, but with forces that are praised in ratio to their ability to blow the - 


human body, whether of child or woman or man, into a greater number 
of pieces. We live in a world where men are knighted not for perform- 
ing the eternal miracle of raising ten thousand seeds from one seed or of 


producing a calf from the belly of a cow, but for the monstrous achieve- ~ 
ment of inventing a 12,000 lb. bomb; in a world where the purest creative © 


act of all, the production of children, remains unachieved by countless 


women out of the simple and not unreasonable fear that these same 


children will be blown to smithereens before they can reach maturity 
or even speak a word. 
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I do not say that a course of country living, a sudden devotion on the 
part of us all to agriculture, will cure these monstrous tendencies. What 
I do say is that soon, as soon indeed as millions of men and women can 
put the business of war behind them, the need for taking part in a creative 
and not a destructive existence will be a hunger so enormous that we shall 
witness, for the second time within the century, a rediscovery of country 
life and the countryside. For agriculture has this virtue also: it is not 
only creative but it confers the benefits of that creation on millions who 
never take part in it. Its works and its enormous pattern are there for 
all of us to see, to smell, to take delight in. It gives its legacy freely and 
steadily and beautifully and bountifully, over and over again, for genera- 
tions and the centuries, to the whole community. 

Very important it is, therefore, that such an industry should be kent 
healthy, that it should attract men to it, that its standards of material 
living should be kept human and high. Equally important is it that the 
townsman should be brought closer to it, to be made aware of its import- 
ance to him, of its deep value in the lives of us all. For this reason I 
cannot help hoping that the day when rural life and town life were kept 
_ from each other in tight and even mutually contemptuous departments is 
finally over. For not only is it true that country life has wonderful 
things to give to the town; but the town in turn has good and important 
things to give to the country. Man cannot live fully by the beauty of 
landscape alone, and most of us like the best of more than one world. 
The town can make life richer and fuller for us by its social breadth, by 
art such as drama, cinema and music which necessarily flourish where 
audiences are closely within reach, by light and power, by shops and 
restaurants, by libraries and lecture halls, and by its greater opportunities 
for the exchange of ideas and for knowing ourselves. Town and country 
are in fact really indivisible, complementary; they are the two sides of 
the coin.. 

Urban life, as Mr Harrisson says, is of course inevitable. But what 
sort of urban life? The grim legacy of Puritanism plus Calvinism plus 
Victorianism which was so much a part of the picture with which this 
essay began? The mean messy planlessness of our Birminghams and 
_ Manchesters and Leicesters: the chromium-fronted multiple shop, the 
concrete monument of departmental store and office block, the rows of 
suburban villas compromising between city and country? Or the garden 
_ city—the city filleted of the bone of vice and pleasure, drained of drama, 
dehydrated? Or the town newly planned, architect-drawn, committee- 
approved and laid down like a piece of Eaeieed linoleum on a selected 

site? 
With the possible exception of the last, we shall have them all. For 
. cas only is urban life inevitable, but for us, of our generation, the material 
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shape of it is also inevitable. We cannot escape the urban legacy; we 
cannot destroy its enormity at one blow or instantly rebuild it nearer to 
the heart’s desire. The changes we impose on it are scrappy, external, 
accomplished by the slow and often apathetic process of translating the 
wishes of the citizen into the action of the municipality. We cannot 
sweep the urban past away, however hideous or unlovable we think it, 
and have left the clean surface of an original design. Yet in the country 
this is possible, and we see it happening. The material rural legacy is 
scattered and light, and so much of the pattern of it is the pattern of 
nature that we see and delight in its renewal every year. There descends 
on it a miracle of transmutation, each summer and spring, that the town 
never knows. So in one sense the revolution in the country appears 
greater, in another sense less than in the town. For if we look back at 
the picture of country life with which this essay began we shall find 
practically nothing of the social part of it remaining now, in our time; 
yet the background of corn and grass, river and woodland, furrow and 
hedgerow, is practically the same. That background is a pattern which 
even bombing cannot destroy. It is a life of which we can say, not as 
Mr Harrisson says of urban life ‘we have to go on with it’ as if meaning 
‘we have to put up with it,’ but that we want to go on with it. In a world 
that seems to divide itself more and more into creative and destructive 
elements, violently opposed, more and more of us—and not only in 
Britain but in America also and in countries wherever industry has 
thrown up huge and graceless urban centres of life—are looking to it for 
the whole or part of life. 

Is it of some significance, in fact, that these huge and impossible urban 
centres, which we find so hard to break down and rebuild by slow process 
of their being ‘scheduled for demolition’ have at last begun to produce 
the means of destroying themselves? Have we really come to the point 
where materialism, of which the 19th and 20th century town is the 
monument, has at last discovered, in the bomb, a swift way of self- 
destruction? It is said that in war, when human life is being destroyed 
very rapidly, the need for reproducing the species shows a vigorous 
increase, thus restoring the balance, with something over. Is it a crazy 
thought that as we flee to hide from the bomb we run to the place 
where life is most creative, where re-creation is most rapid and regular 
and above all certain? Are we really witnessing, not symbolically but 
actually, the destruction of an era, and being drawn back, with corre- 
sponding force, to a life that is closer to earth, the element which sustains 
us? It is thought that fits in well with Mr Harrisson’s observation, 
expressed elsewhere, that rather than study the habits of the savage in 
the jungle we should study ourselves, in this jungle of our own: 


Tomorrow: the City 
By Tom Harrisson 


I. The City Pattern 


No wise man will go to live in the country unless he has 
something to do which can be better done in the country.— 
Dr. Johnson. 
Tue city is the essence of modern, industrialised life, heart of each 
up-to-date area and energy. Yet in western history cities mostly date a 
few centuries; before that, cluster, village, fort, made life’s pattern. 
Today nearly two-thirds of Britain’s population lives in towns of over 
50,000. A quarter are truly rural. London, World City No. 1, covers 
1/127th of our land, holds one-fifth its population. Huge sub-cities grew 
up. In 1901 Besant’s pioneer study (1)* of East London observed: ‘Per- 
haps the strangest thing of all: in this city of two millions of people, 
there are no hotels! Actually, no hotels!’ The same year Sherwell 
(2) attributed West London vice largely to a parallel ‘awful and helpless 
loneliness of London.’ Since 1901 London has gathered two million 
more expectant Britons. Since 1921 a quarter of a million agricultural 
workers have left the land. 
We all know the local guide-book starting its proud progress record 
with a 1606 picture of scattered houses beside the gentle river. Look at 
Liverpool’s success story (3): 


1600 — 2,000 1700 — 5,000 1750 — 20,000 
1790 — 54,000 1831 — 213,000 1851 — 403,000 
1891 — 652,000 1911 — 753,000 1931 — 856,000 


This trajectory is characteristic. Increases may be meteoric. Johannes- 
burg, a few huts in 1886, reached a quarter of a million in a quarter of a 
century. Winnipeg multiplied twenty times in the same period. Ata 
slower tempo, old cities; Paris had eight thousand in 363 a.D., thirty 
thousand in 510, one hundred and twenty thousand in 1220, over half a 
million by 1675, three-quarters of a million by 1831, nearly two million 
in 1876, and well above three million by the end of the last war (4). 
Mary Mitford’s account of 1834 Reading, then a country town full of 
character and characters, most clearly reflects the qualitative changes 
these quantitative growths involve (5). Internal growth and the moth- 


* Figures in brackets refer to publications listed under these numbers in the bibliography — 
at sd end of this essay. 
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like focus of bright lights, multifarious jobs, young men and made-up 
girls, have brought the balance of power and leadership more and more 
into cities, draining the land of its young and restless, its experimental, 
ambitious and creative. The valley seemed ‘too slow.’ There was no 
speed, no opportunity to get rich, nor any privacy for paramour. Cul- 
tural and cash facilities concentrated citywards; scholarships, careers, 
office jobs, all lead away from the land, where many had small freedom 
of movement, mind or market, so felt tied. The pull wasn’t simply 
logical; psychological too, the same compulsion of numbers which makes 
it good advertising to state flatly ‘One million already buy Curate Cut,’ or 
‘South-west Corridor: 37th edition.’ 

These all-absorbing cities are made up of people, packed in close 
accumulations, surrounded by the innumerable materials they have 
shaped. In the country, small groups live in nature’s cycle, trees, cows, 
crows, grass, harvest. In the city, buildings sprout always, birds are one 
of three sorts, and the ice-cream man most indicates the seasons. 

But whatever the city’s apparent incoherence, there is always a nerve 
centre including bigger pubs, biggest shops, the local Press, dance hall, 
fun-fairs, main channels of litigation and legislation, tax, crime, banking, 
insurance, mortgage. Much of the place’s welfare and character depénds 
on the minority working there. One main focus is away from this core 
—football. Run for private profit, the stadium carries maximum mass 
appeal and often becomes the personification of the place—though this, 
too, may be lost with size, when the splits seldom reflect districts, as 
Glasgow’s Celtic-Rangers (Catholic-Protestant) outburst annually, and 
sometimes bloodily, illustrates. 

A Birmingham man is seldom self-consciously Brummagem though 
he’ll show the usual pride in his place, disparaging others. As I wrote 
these words, a brother officer remarked of his home: 

‘Birmingham. There’s no such place. Go to the centre of it— 
if you can find one—and you'll find nothing worth a name.’ 


II. The City’s Smile 


‘Jim,’ he asked, ‘What good is a day in New York? , Jim's 

eyes grew wide. His whole face was incredulous. ‘That's a 

hot question, Jim said, ‘“‘ What good is a day in New York?” 

Why, a day in New York is everything.—John P. Marquand. 
WHAT is there about the city magnetic to the land, ever attracting more 
human units to its vast activity and retaining the loyalties of the millions 
born there? In its origin largely protective, this strength is long out- 
grown, and the city is now the ideal target for any intrusion. Once 
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people poured in for safety. Today, since the Fortress is flying, they 
pour out. But the city still provides a style in stability, a physical 
security of size, elaborated by the network of services, concentrated and 
immediately available—electricity and gas, water and midwifery, schools, 
surgeons and solicitors, transport and telephones; the informal services, 
too, run by private enterprise for public entertainment, which are the 
simplest single lure—flicks, twopenny libraries, taxis, billiards, jazz, all-in, 
live theatre, night life, club, slot machinery and all the other mechanism 
of happiness. You can have it either way in town. Plain family-fun or 
the unnoticed leisure-pleasure which isn’t available in tiny Tolpuddle. 

Then the city gives work, mainly indoor and mechanical, at higher 
wages than the land—or so most suppose. The city has a multitude of 
jobs, including many administrative, distributive and service; it focuses 
spending, selling, soliciting and soaking from hundreds of square miles 
around into Edinburgh or Budapest, Detroit, Rome, Rio de Janeiro. 
With greatly increased populations in relatively small lands, cities become 
essential nuclei for the activity of peasant and promoter alike, and where 
financier, manager, worker, wholesaler, retailer, consumer, can exchange 
what they have for what they haven’t. No normal city-dweller by his 
own action provides an appreciable part of his basic needs. He does not 
mine, grow, fell; she does not feed or milk. He welds, solders, rivets; 
she hurries in a tram to a typewriter. 

Thus each city is heart of a great area, child of sizeable obsessions, 
mother of mathematical riches, and, alongside this (because numbers 
are not enough for the human soul) the maker of many contradictions. 

Best-known contradiction: poverty—slums—dole. Despite the tragic 
extent of pre-war city unemployment, most had jobs. On the whole, the 
jobs are moderately liked. Certainly the large majority would rather 

‘stay in city employment, with its risks of unemployment, than go into the 
fields, however secure. Young women are least satisfied with industrial 
employment, and ache for personality work with a service side, such as 

‘nursing, teaching and police. The job is generally some distance, often 
far from home. The London Passenger Transport Board calculated that 
London families spent £15 a year on transport, 8 per cent income, averag- 
ing 441 journeys a year. Vast new London estates were built out to the 
east; from Dagenham, half the population travel five miles or more to 
work, often to the new industrial area away west, at Park Royal. In 
Glasgow, the new factory-zone was made five miles to one side, the new 
housing estate five miles to the other, of the city. Yet few begrudge tiring 
journeys in return for variety of choice and money to spend in the remain- 
ing minority of waking hours on family; food, essentials, pleasures and a 
home in the row of joined houses along each side of some macadamed 
Street. The home may well be shared with other people, fortuitously 
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together (seldom selected friends). In some city areas over half the 
houses are divided. 

City dwellers mainly like these homes, though there has been an 
increase in criticism through widening knowledge of what modern hous- 
ing can do. A pre-war Mass-Observation survey showed only 7 per cent 
of East End slum-dwellers actively disliking their slum. On the other 
hand, amorphous, suburban Becontree, east of East End, showed 25 per 
cent dislike. Here, as elsewhere, there is always the tendency for city 
attitudes and views to be short-term. The countryman’s way of life 
inevitably emphasises the pattern of months, years, even of centuries. 
The nature of industrial work, Friday pay-day, Saturday night relax, 
make for week-to-week in a changeless environment. The holidays at 
Blackpool or Southend, ultra-crowded, magical versions of urban life, 
provide the longer focus, the week for which the family save in 51. As 
an acute critic has remarked (6): “The habits of mind of the town-dwellers 
are contrary to long-term thinking. Next week’s pay envelope is future 
enough for most of them, and that is sometimes uncertain.’ 

The classic British weekend focus is the pub, which then holds one in 
twelve of our adults. In a typical industrial town, the central quarter- 
mile radius had seven times the general pub concentration, drawing not 
only from outskirts but from outlying countryside. Saturday night is all 
that’s left in city culture of the old recurring unrepression, a small weekly 
edition of the major Easter, Christmas, New Year and Whitsun festivals, 
which still survive as outlets in the industrial year. On the land, 
festivals celebrate the results of successful work, harvest gathered, seeds 
planted. In the city, work is seldom successful; it just goes on. The 
pub assists the liberation from drab day to temporary evening ecstasy. 
Characteristically, the pub’s role has been heavily reduced by legislators 
generally living outside the city hub. The town studied by Mass- 
Observation (7) has one more licence than in 1848, when there were 170 
people per pub, compared to 550 now. Reformers have mistakenly 
believed: more pubs, more drunks. In fact, studies show, broadly, the 
fewer pubs in congested areas, the more drunkenness. 

Today the city offers a maximum of pleasure outlets. Increasingly 
they are of newer origin, commercialised and de-socialised, demanding 
from the participant a minimum of effort—generally passive spectator- 
ship, the Odeonic, Oscar Deutschland conception of civilised leisure. 
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Ill. The City’s Bile 


‘If after the war English towns and cities are to sink finally 
under the strain of fighting easy transport, international archi- 
tectural commercialism, and the kind of preservation that goes 
with a faint sense of history and no sense of beauty; if they 
are to lose the last vestiges of their own characters, so that 
you cannot tell, walking in a suburb, whether you are in 
Clapham or Newcastle—well, they must sink.—John Piper. 


THE city is civilisation’s symbol of advance. It holds nine-tenths of 
the artistic, scientific and other creative intellect and incentive in any 
modern community. In the process of industrial progress the city has 
many material and visible achievements to its credit. The parallel pro- 
cess of higgledy-piggledy human concentration gives most to its debit. 
Some unfortunate debit features are well-known. In many lands cities 
have the highest infant and general death rates (8). The older areas 
generally have bad statistics; and housing density is associated with high 
mortality. The Manchester T.B. rate is 1.04 per 10,000 for the whole 
city, but 1.97 in areas due for clearance. Birmingham’s infantile 
mortality rate has long run half as high again in the centre as on the 
periphery. 

The crude index of health and morals is overcrowding. Pre-war 
Southampton, with nearly a fifth of its population below the ‘poverty 
line’ of malnutrition, had one in ten overcrowded. A fifth of Shore- 
ditch’s working population lived three or more toa room. Glasgow has 
approaching a third overcrowded, Newcastle a tenth, inner Liverpool a 
fifth, outer Liverpool only a fourteenth. Leeds had over 70,000 back-to- 
back houses, Sheffield some 60,000—types universally condemned. In 
1939 a quarter of our urban working population was living below the 
statutory level of space, as defined in the Housing Act, 1935. 

These are not accidents of city life, and are far from cured. The war 
has deteriorated several conditions. They are the consequence of uncon- 
trolled private expansion and short-term use of personal liberties by 
makers and workers alike. Slums are as characteristic as factories; 
around these, cities grew prosperous. These tangible features have many 
less evident effects. Thus overcrowding inhibits the chance to read, 
listen, study; affects sexual contacts, morality, hours of sleep; decides 
whether and when children play, or their chance of scholarship. And 
so on. 

On the face of it, this crowding of cities should produce a close com- 
munity, if the crowd theories of Le Brun and others are valid. In 
practice, the topographical difference between poor and rich is antithesis 
to the earthy pattern of squire, vicar, farmer and labourer. Instead of a 
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community which reflects all the personal elements, city people are 
embedded in a restricted milieu, pressed in on all sides by it. The 
reaction stimulates one outstanding feature of city life—the endless quest 
for psychological (and physical) privacy; and, other side of the same 
thing, the poverty of personality in the midst of plenty. At its simplest 
the housewife will constantly criticise her home as insufficiently private. 
Even the housing estater: 
‘The fences in the gardens should be higher.’ 
Those fortunate enough to have a small garden will delightedly say: 
‘You are on your own; your dirt’s your own’—or— 
‘I like it very much indeed. It’s got a front door and a back. You 
can go inside and it’s nobody’s business.’ 

In long rows of gardenless houses or sandwiched flats, many do not 
know the names next door, maybe don’t speak to anyone immediately 
around. This branches out into distrust of neighbours, found in 
innumerable comments about people ‘at the other end of the street,’ the 
frequent idea that the area is ‘going down.’ The characteristic Cockney 
remark: 

‘There is such a lot of tittle-tattle in a place like this. Every time 
you go into your back garden someone will be talking about it.’ — 

The urge for semi-detachment without isolation makes the city a place 
where you may be more loriely than on a Yorkshire moor. This 
anonymity may attract the young, the peculiar, the criminal, the immoral 
or the individualist. You may get drunk without anybody caring, or 


pick up a stray girl in the evening street; you may even go openly unchal- 


lenged as a poet, complete with beard. In the village, all is remarked. 
The dance hall symbolises this side of the city. Where conventional 
opportunities of contact—growing up together, family friendship—are 


obliterated, casual meetings are natural, with an added interest of adven- — 
ture, irresponsibility. Perfectly provided in the public dance, such condi-. 


tions are easy background for that promiscuity which is so high today. 
To watch and participate in the modern dance routine is to engage in an 
extraordinary permutation on one of the half-dozen fundamental human 
themes. How far this dancing has gone, from its out-door origins of 
communal participation, ‘a prayer with the legs,’ into the revised, com- 


mercialised, ask-any-girl-on-the-floor! Boy and girl, semi-detached, stereo- — 


type steps, accompanying the tune with those tagged-on ‘lyrics’ which 
alone preserve some shadow of pre-industrial mood with their moonshine 
and stars, separations and dreams, handed down direct from the American 
Negroes’ homeland nostalgia, meaningless in Bootle. 


But it is not only the young who may drift in the easier ways. Only 


one in ten of city adults mention any form of organised or social activity 
as an important interest or hobby. In country towns, the parallel figure 
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is about seven inten. All through the city structure are signs of passivity 
in personal activities outside the compulsions of money-making. Paying 
to watch others play games is now far more important than playing one- 
self. Gambling on the results of unseen and remote games is more 
important than watching them. Football pools grew in a few years to a 
national industry, engaging over half the working urban population. 
Even the positive activity of church-going has steadily declined for 
decades, until under one in ten of city-dwellers do it with regularity. The 
least exhausting and most direct focus, politics, is confused by the 
immensity and artificiality of city units, mental uncertainty about the unit 
one actually belongs to, and the difficulty of reaching individuals on this 
crowded canvas. Hundreds of thousands do not bother to vote, and in 
London much under a half trouble to elect the L.C.C., which determines 
not only their social services and utilities but directly their rates 
and budgets. In Chicago, where a third of non-voters were simply 
‘indifferent,’ a survey showed (9): 

‘Life in a large city is always under constant pressure. Rich, 
poor and moderately well-to-do all have their theatres, cafés, movies, 
social events, sports, etc. They do those things which give them a 
‘kick. A dull election in which there is nothing of the dramatic 
does not interest them, not even to the point of giving up the ten or 
fifteen minutes which are required to vote.’ 

Many city people have only the vaguest idea of local affairs. In 
Britain, over half do not know the name of their Mayor or M.P. It is 
perhaps best put in a typical Mass-Observation London study of some 
months back, when Woolton was still Minister of Food. People were 
asked to name various famous ministers. 

Percentage of all answers naming him— 


Minister Correctly Incorrectly Not at all 

Min. of Food ... ... 79 per cent 0 per cent 21 per cent 
Min. of Labour Rae > 55 2 FE ZOOS 
First Lord of Admiralty 44 ,, 8 48, 
Chancellor of Exchequer 36 ,, 5 fy 59m ee 
Min. of Information... 26 ,, 9 £ Gores 
Lord Privy Seal Met eb ESS 5: 14 sm 6955.25, 
Pres. of Board of Trade . 10 ,, " . fC Re a 


The ignorance of the city is only an extension of wider ignorance, 
accentuated here by the vast, inconspicuous flux of humans hither and 
thither, up to the top floor, down to the basement, into the next street, 
_ over the other side of the town, back to the centre, away to the suburb— 
in endless butterfly pursuit of nothing in particular, much in general. 
_ In many cities, s6mewhere around a seventh of the whole working 
population shifts home during a normal year, while well over a third live 
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less than five years in their present home. Long-time residents vote much 
better than newcomers. Mass-Observation (10) found that a large pro- 
portion of the more stable English would really like to move if given the 
opportunity, and a recent Wartime Social Survey showed 70 per cent of 
Scottish, housewives wanting to shift if possible (11). The proportion 
wanting to live in country, village, small town or seaside is 82 per cent 
of those now living in small towns, 78 per cent of those in moderate sized 
towns, but only 14 per cent of large town and city people—one more 
proof of the city’s magnetism. Some do of course scatter—most com- 
monly to other cities; a tenth of pre-war Oxford immigrants came from 
London, compared with some four-tenths from South Wales; and of 
17,000 Bristol ‘foreigners’ a half came from surrounding rural counties, 
but a fourteenth from London (12, 13). In general, people talk much 
more about moving than staying put. Immediate reasons for moving 
include better accommodation, better air, the area ‘going down in tone,’ 
a general wish for ‘a change,’ and also travel complications. 

As Brunhes (4) has said: ‘The mass of beings who inhabit (the city), 
robbed of every tie which fixes them to a point of ground, with no 
material, and often no moral home, become veritable nomads, who pass 
from room to room, and from house to house. A certain social anarchy 
follows inevitably.” Yes; but the restlessness of the city is not wholly 
negative. Restlessness is often associated with radicalism, just as a 
mortgage-free house of one’s own makes for conservatism. About a 
quarter of working-class city-dwellers would prefer owning to renting; the 
remainder not. The young, who have become most conscious of this 
restlessness, have sought other solutions to the city’s dilemma. In con- 
tradiction to the inward pull of Saturday-night-in-the-centre, boys and 
girls clutter the tram-lines and by-passes on two feet or tandems, to belt 
through the countryside, heads down, hair streaming. Yet Blackpool 
can attract incredible crowds of pushing humanity, the same people who 
back home treasure tiny allotments or singing birds in too small cages, 
and whose children on May Day make the street lamp-post a gay, pathetic 
maypole. For not even a century of city can make man forget his earth. 
As a working-class housewife, shifted from slum to new estate, says: 

“When we first came here, a lot of them thought it was too quiet, 
but I said, “I’m going to dig a hole in the garden and sit there till I 
take root”.’ 

The patch of grass and blob of flower-bed are rootlets. 94 per cent of 
those with gardens are in favour of always having them. 78 per cent of 
the gardenless want one (10). Where people have gardens there is always 


a resented minority who neglect them. Says a working man ona new 


housing estate: 
‘There is an intangible barrier between the non-gardener and the 


é 
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gardener, and it is literally true to say that the estate is divided into 
two camps.’ 

The same rural background is reflected in many spontaneous remarks 
one hears about the ugliness, drabness and monotony of places like 
Salford and Ilford, from people living there years. 

The countryside abandoned, vaguely most city-dwellers fear going back 
for long to its ‘quiet,’ ‘lack of entertainment’ and ‘lack of variety.’ Fhe 
mass plump for some type of town life. A few mention garden cities, 
and there is a steady one in seven wanting country life again. 


itis 


IV. The Future City 


‘And was Jerusalem builded there in England’s green and 
pleasant land? ’—William Blake. 


I HAVE been mainly concerned with trying to describe the city as it is. 
Impossible in this space to cover everything, or to avoid some strong 
generalisations, which of course cannot apply everywhere. I have tried 
to adopt the less usual approach, insufficiently appreciated by planners, 
architects, and even our thin smattering of sociologists. Where little 
thought has been given to this social side of the problem, one cannot yet 
hope to offer any concrete solution. Indeed, there is no simple solution 
to the city. We have here a social problem, within its framework of 
economics, administration, and architecture. 

The war has accelerated the day when many will begin to see through 
the city, to question its purpose, a process already begun in Ulster. The 
amorphous, incoherent city is already discredited. The biggest issue 
before planners currently—and citizens presently—is whether we shall 
have smaller and more numerous cities, garden cities and so on; or alter- 
natively cities as large or even larger, but sub-divided, or with higher 
concentrations of people in certain places (flats, etc.) to allow increased 
space for transport, recreation and facilities. So far as the public is 
concerned under a tenth in England and Wales, and rather more in 
Scotland, show any urge to live in flats; the large majority want a house 
or bungalow of their own. If people are going to be lured to live and 
stay in flats, they will not only have to be better flats but to provide for 
social and psychological needs, neighbourliness, roots to earth. At the 
other end of the scale, the garden city and municipal estate have equally 
neglected the less tangible aspects of human need. Obsessed with the 
idea of six or less to the acre, they forbade or forgot about pubs and hubs, 
producing communities distinctly less happy and more apathetic than 
many a slum. Mere spacing, air and electricity will not make people 
wiser or nicer, though it will make them fitter and cleaner. 

‘It is all very well to limit the size of new towns because beyond this 
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you expect to lose the ‘natural community.’ Undoubtedly, the larger the 
unit, the larger the chance of apathies (cf., e.g., 14, 15). That is mere 
lip-service to social considerations. But newly created communities will 
not naturally have those very characteristics which make the older places, 
of medium size, entities distinct and vigorous units, like West Houghton 
or Huntingdon. To make a new community, you have to make not only 
the place, but the idea! If you are to have material planning, as is 
generally agreed, you must, like it or not, have immaterial planning too. 
A random collection of individuals, assembled from all kinds of sources 
and motives, provided with houses, shops, cinemas, will not automatically 
make social groups or citizen-awareness. 

Then, wartime developments of electronics, plastics, heating, laundry 
will raise again, and more acutely, the present divorce between work and 
leisure by liberating housewives from many drudgeries, and vastly increas- 
ing the pleasure-potential. Perhaps that is the crux. We cannot hope 
directly to regain the old pattern—work and play as one process in living 
—nor is it any good trying to run away from modern problems into arty 
crafts. We have to find new patterns, binding work and leisure with 
shared loyalty, enthusiasm and enterprise. We have to link ground with 
tram, field with furnace. All this may sound very difficult, but if it is 
not done, not all the wise blue-prints of Professor Abercrombie will do 
more than build anew without building afresh. 

Urban life is inevitable. Mr Smith’s helicopter is already about to 
land on the cloud-line skyscraper. Both country and city have to make 
the best of it, and both have in their hearts enough of the other to effect 
a compromise. It is no good trying to split the city up into little parcels 
and pretend they are old hamlets, or to pile people into strata, uninspired 
by satisfaction. The city is no more ‘unnatural’ than the civilisation. 
We have to go on with it. The time has come not to go on blindly. Clear 
foresight involves more than seh to sociological, psychological and 
other ‘illogical’ needs. That’s all. 
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_ The Home of the Gael 
By Dr. F. Fraser Darling 


‘ TF you look at a population map of England you see a pattern of browns 
with many patches of black which indicate the extreme densities of 
London, Birmingham, Manchester and a dozen other industrial areas. 
There is an average of 648 people to the square mile over the whole of 
England, more than-one soul to the acre. And yet there seems room to 
walk in peace and solitude. 

The population map of Scotland shows a large white mass which 
represents the Highlands, and white means ‘occasional, 0-1 person per 
square mile.’ If you look closer you will see that on this tortuous coast- 
line of the Hebrides and the West, the whiteness of the map is relieved 
by tiny patches of faint brown. The legend tells us this colour means a 
density of population styled ‘very sparse, 1-25 per square mile.’ 

This white emptiness consists of mountains, and if we travel the 
country it is to find they are poor and mostly bare hillsides, given up to 
grazing hill sheep. The coastal fringe is also of poor thin soil, though 
in sheltered places we are amazed at the wealth of trees—wild rowan, 
birch and alder, and planted hardwoods and conifers. Communications 
are poor; only three lines of railways run westward to the coast, and 
western-roads are single track and poor. Thus, it is not unusual to find 
places 60 miles from the railway as my own home is.- The cost of trans- 
porting goods to these sparsely inhabited areas is an extra tax on people 
initially poor. 

Yet, as far as I know, there is no family, no matter how remote in glen 
or island, which is refused the public service of the Post Office in the 
delivery of mails, and conversely there is no croft or cott so inconspicuous 
that it escapes the notice of the rating surveyor. Here on this tiny island 
of Tanera Mor of the Summer Isles, the most northern inhabited island 
off the western mainland coast (population, 4 souls) we are given a postal 
delivery once a week, but as this is by row-boat across two miles of sea 
in the windiest corner of Britain, it has sometimes been once in three 
weeks. The burden of agricultural rates on a small derelict property 
comes to about five or six shillings a year and Schedule A costs us twelve 
shillings and sixpence. That is the price of being a laird. 

The service of education, being the legal right of every British citizen, 
is also carried to this scattered population of the North-West Highlands 
and Islands. Where there are one or two children in a shepherd’s or 
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stalker’s home in a roadless glen far in the mountains, or in a crofter- 
fisherman’s on an otherwise uninhabited island, a teacher is sent by the 
County education authority to live with the family until the child is old 
enough to leave home and attend one of the higher grade schools. 
Occasionally, an ingenious island family will manage to live very well 
from the provision of its own social services: a short time ago, for 
example, an islander was carrying his own mails twice a week, and as 
his wife had been a schoolmistress, she became paid schoolmarm to her 
own children. But such convenient and profitable coincidence is rare. 

How do people live and make a living in a countryside of sparse and 
declining population? It is apparent that the very fewness of people 
creates its own social problem. Man is a social animal, and the jaded 
desire of the war-weary townsman for some Hebridean solitude should 
not dim his vision of the fact that men and women and children must get 
together in several kinds of social activity if the good life is to be achieved. 

The West Highland mainland and the Outer Hebrides present two 
different pictures of what is called a crofting community, crofting being 
in essence a form of subsistence agriculture, little understood outside the 
Highland area. Take the Island of Lewis for example: it is the only 
district where depopulation has not taken place in the last fifty years, yet 
the practice of agriculture can only be conducted on parts of an extremely 
narrow coastal strip where shell sand has blown up from the Atlantic 
Ocean. The interior is a vast peat bog. The people tend, therefore, to 
be strung out along the peripheral road, living in houses as like as peas 
in a pod, but not arranged as neatly. Each house is on its own bit of 
arable land and is now most commonly a two-floored concrete structure. 
The former ‘black house,’ built of dry stone and thatched, still stands, 
but has often become the barn, store and cow byre. — 

You can go for miles along the road up the west side of Lewis and find 
it bordered with such dwellings. Sometimes you will see a couple of old 
folk in the low doorway of their black house, the smoke coming through 
a hole in the middle of the roof from the fire on the earthen floor, and 
on the gable end will be a pole supporting a wireless aerial. The Brains 
Trust and Tommy Handley are heard within, and even if those old folk 
cannot fathom this particular f6rm of humour it is quite certain that the 
young ones do, because humour is a thing of one’s generation. 

Walking along this treeless road through a treeless country, passing 
and passing these unplanned buildings and their inevitable peat stacks, 
which achieve no unity, you realise how different this is from an English 
village, where there are houses of different sorts and sizes, shops, the 
smithy, possibly a market place, square or focal point, and a couple of 
pubs. There is nothing of that here. These names—Barvas, Shader, 
Borve, Dell, Swanibost, Lionel, Ness—mean little in the way of separate 
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places. They are just more strings of little concrete houses built by their 
inmates, with the earlier black houses in front of them. You wonder if 
this is primitive or not ; everyone you meet greets you with polished ease 
and can discuss the same politics as youcan. And having looked inside 
the black houses still occupied and received the shock of the chromium 
and veneer wireless set, you are due for another in the school for several 
hundred children—a building of white plaster, large plate glass windows, 
flat roofs—Corbusier and all that. But you will not find a public house. 
These folk are sober, proud and hard living, yet across the island in the 
port of Stornoway there are a Woolworths, branches of multiple shops, 
and a drink problem as bad as any in Britain. 

There is a strong ostrich-like body of opinion in Scotland which says 
you must not make pubs attractive or people may be tempted to spend 
too much time and money therein, drinking. So the Highland hotel has 


_two faces, one the place where you and I would go to spend a night or 


eat a meal in refined surroundings, and the other called the bar, concrete- 
floored, bare-walled, deal-countered, where the drinker goes to drink. 
You don’t go into the bar to spend a social evening, for a game of darts 
or to read the week’s periodicals ; you go there to drink—whiskey. It is 
the only thing to do, in there. 

But to come back to the crofts, with their relatively dense population: 
we find the crofts have been so much subdivided through inheritance that 
many of the houses have no more than an acre of ground. Obviously 


this cannot support a family, especially when the system of husbandry is 


so primitive. The men must find work elsewhere. There is a strong 
tradition of the sea in Lewis and the men go to sea as a necessity and a 
matter of course, and some fish locally. There is probably no community . 
in Britain which has sent such a high proportion of its young men into 
the Navy and Merchant Navy. The women are doing what they have 
always done—working the croft. And you will notice how the ground 
of almost every croft touches on the sea at its foot. The Hebridean wishes 
it so, even if it means elongating it into a very narrow strip. 

A croft is a holding which is unlike anything in England. A crofter ~ 
owns his house and his tiny farm-steading and such gates and fences as 


he may erect, but he is a tenant of the ground, paying rent to a laird and 


enjoying absolute security of tenure. The crofter’s interests are inviolate 
and have been since the Act of 1886 ; a special Land Court with a Gaelic- 


’ speaking member exists for the settlement of all disputes to do with land, 


and whenever a crofter dies, the Land Court officially confirms his heir in 
the occupancy.’ 

The peat bog of the interior of Lewis Provides common grazing for the 
coastal crofts, so that in Lewis there is no ground kept from the crofters 


| for sporting purposes. The community’s sheep graze there, the sheep 
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which provide some of the wool for the Harris tweed industry. In Skye 


the crofts are larger—almost small farms—with big outruns, and here 


again practically the whole of Skye is in the crofters’ hands. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for Scotland has bought many of the estates in the 
Hebrides and Skye and is in fact the biggest landowner in Scotland. The 
policy has been to create new crofts and link them with the mountain 
grazings. 

Where the crofter is also a fisherman he can hope to make a fair living. 
State-assisted organisations exist to provide the benefits of agricultural 
co-operation for the crofter, but he is not yet taking full advantage of 
them ; and rightly, the State does not force him to do so. On the fishing 
side, he is quite unorganised and unable to hold his own successfully with 
the trade. The last few years have seen many crofters leave the sea, to 
the detriment of the whole social complex. There is still a good deal of 
lobstering, the men on exposed seaboards joining to man a stout 30-40 
foot boat, though in the more sheltered waters of the mainland coasts, 
much of the lobstering is done by a crew of two men in a row-boat. They 
use small creels of string net, the bases being slatted wood and the hoops 
of local alder. Each row-boat will shoot about thirty creels, which means 
a good time being devoted to fishing for bait. 

This brings me to the mainland crofting areas where there is no paradox 
of congested districts as in Lewis. The crofts are on the whole larger 
but are not worked productively for the most part. Few mainland crofters 


are now fishing white fish or herring, and it is here that depopulation has ~ 


been most grievous. Available figures do not show how rapid is the 
process, but the numbers of children in the schools give the true index. 
Here is the district of Coigach: 1,400 adults voted for the first minister 
who came in 1868; there are fewer than 300 souls today. This island of 
Tanera had 71 inhabitants in 1901; now there are 4. The war is the 
culminating disaster, for nearly all the young men were Territorials. 

All this is happening in an area which is certain to become one of the 
principal tourist districts in Europe. Salvation can come to the North- 
West Highlands if part time work such as lobster fishing, knitting home- 
grown wool, and forestry can be well apportioned, and if the coastal crofts 
develop a new type of intensive small agriculture which would provide 
vegetables, soft fruit and dairy produce for the tourist season, and for 
the betterment of the crofter’s own table. The inshore fishery, which 
would also find a big summer market in the tourists on the spot, would 
be greatly fostered if the Government closed the Minch to trawlers and 
provided harbours for small boats. 


The North and West could still be a land of opportunity, I believe, but — 


such a faith will have to be widespread if we are to keep our young men 
and women in the Highlands and Islands. 


The English: Have They a Future? 
By G. J. Renier 


Wruar is the future of the English? What will they be like two 
generations from now, when the babes of today are grandfathers and 
grandmothers? Does the question deserve to be asked, and, anyhow, 
has it any sense? 

Let me begin by making clear what I mean when I speak of the English 
and of their future. By the English I mean the English alone, and yet I 
also mean something more. It is absurd to ignore the marked difference 
that exists between the English population of these isles and the other 
populations, Scottish, Welsh, Northern Irish, with whom the English share 
their British nationhood. Continental students, and Germans in particu- 
lar, often make this confusion which leads to endless misunderstanding. 
The English, with the stress they lay upon character rather than intel- 
ligence, with their tendency to do away, not only with the expression of 
their emotions, but with these emotions themselves, with their extreme 
concern for good form, their essentially practical approach to religion, 
and their many other peculiarities, are markedly different from the other 
citizens of the United Kingdom. 

Nevertheless; the fate of the English and the non-English Britons is 
indissolubly one. At the risk of hurting the boundless—and curiously 
justified—pride of the Scots, and the irremediable particularism of the 
Welsh, I must confess that they appear to me comparatively unimportant 
from the point of view of numbers and of wealth, and that, as a state, the 
United Kingdom is the land of the English. Foreigners are not so very 
ill inspired when they give the name of Engeland, Angleterre, Inghilterra, 
to the whole United Kingdom. 

To speak of the English and their future is also to speak of their country 
and of their state. For the life of these people is inseparable from that 
of their state. In this country the state has moulded the people far more 

than anywhere else in Europe, however important the state may be 
in the life of every nation. The English possess to a marked degree the 
characteristic which can be detected also, though in a smaller measure, 
in some of the older and stabler countries on the continent, such as 
Holland, but which is very weak in the Latin countries, and absent among 
the Germans. I call this the ‘state-sense.’ It makes every Englishman 
a@ shareholder in the British state. He is aware of this fact, and acts in 
accordance with it. His direct influence upon the government of his— 
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country is negligible. As an elector he is consulted very rarely, and then 
only upon side-issues, while the electoral system disfranchises a substantial 
portion of the people. Nevertheless, every English person knows that 
the government of the day pays attention to his views, and bows before a 
vigorous and concerted expression of them. This is not because he is 
feared as an elector, but because he is respected as a citizen and a partner 
in the state. And for this reason any discussion of the future of the 
English must take into consideration the future of their state, which is so 
very much their own. 


KNOWING, however, what we mean by our initial question, we have 
still to find out whether there is any point in asking it. Is not the present 
with its awkward and painful problems enough, and need we trouble our 
heads about the future? 


We cannot help it. A human being without a sense of futurity is incon- 3 


ceivable. Parenthood and education, two of the most essential human 
pursuits, are entirely tuned in to the future. Throughout our existence 


we are engaged in enterprises of which we shall not live to see the issue. 


A human society with no concern except for the present would lack 
vitality and the power to survive. ~ This is true even of animal societies. 
Ants and bees devote a considerable portion of their energies to the 
welfare of future generations. We, whose planning is not rigid like that 
of other social beings, wish to form for ourselves a picture of things to 
come, because it will guide our action, and may modify it for the better. 
To wonder about the future of the English is therefore more than idle 
curiosity. It is the first stage of an investigation into the means by which 
their future may be influenced for their own good and for that of the 
world. 

A fascinating and unexpected aspect of this purposeful crystal-gazing 
is revealed by the thought that future and past are essentially the same 
thing. I have no desire to play with the notion that time does not exist, 
or that it is only a fourth dimension. Apart from certain astronomical 
and physical calculations, nothing that matters to men is affected by these 
meditations upon the nature of time. They contain an element of 
morbidity, and are merely the substitute, invented by an unbelieving age, 
for the meditations upon eternity with which our religious ancestors liked 
to make their brains reel. The matter is simpler than that. In our own 
personal lives and in those of human societies there are two parts: that 
which has been experienced and is known to us through memory—or 
through history—and that which is still to come and cannot be known by 
observation or experience. There is the past and the future. The present 
does not exist: it is the point—and a point has no dimensions—where 
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past and future meet. One might say that our whole existence, and all 
existence, consists merely in filling the storehouse of the past at the 
expense of the future. 

All this is by no means pure theory. If we are agreed that a concern 
for the future is a condition of our survival, we must also accept the 
doctrine that a preoccupation with the past is essential. The future is 
the past not yet unveiled, and is, therefore, of the same nature. And 
this is why we go to the past and interrogate it; we know that it holds 
the roots of the future. An interest in history that would be divorced 
from awareness of the future would be barren antiquarianism. 


TO ask, therefore, what may be the future of a human group such as 
the English implies a concern with what has been their past. Now this 
does not mean that to describe and portray the coming generations of 
English people we are bound to narrate the whole of English history. 
All we have to do is to disentangle the essential features of this history 
from the elements that leave the core of things unaffected. Again the 
question arises: is this feasible? I think it is. 

Too many historians allow themselves to be led astray by a desire to 
present a complete picture of the human past, as though completeness 
were ever possible in human studies. No picture of a tree has ever 
reproduced the total number of leaves it revealed to the naked eye: a 
picture that shows ‘every’ detail would be an abomination. The painter 
selects, and so does the historian. And, as a bare sketch may give us a 


better understanding of an object than an elaborate reproduction, so will 


the statement of a few abstract principles, provided they are well chosen, 
reveal in a vision the course and the significance of past events. For 
events appear to group themselves according to certain patterns: they 
do not tumble pell-mell out of the cornucopia of time. 

This higher form of history, which extracts the significant marrow from 
the past and attempts to formulate the pattern adopted by past—and 
therefore also future—events, is called the philosophy of history. Every 
historian whose ambition is to be more than a mere chronicler must 
endeavour to hammer out his own philosophy of history. He will see 
the human past as a process leading to a goal, which is either reached or 
missed; he will see it as something logical and ordered, and, usually at 
any rate, as something that satisfies the eye and the mind of the beholder, 
because it is significant. He will see history as the march of mankind 
towards greater freedom, or towards a fuller control of nature, with the 
corollary of growing general prosperity. Or he may be more optimistic 
still, and look at history as the chronicle of progress, and think of the 
world as a vast and animated machine that recites, with good effect, the 
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well-known formula of the engaging little pharmacist of Nancy M. Coué 
with his ‘every day, in every way, I am growing better and better.’ If 
he is a pessimist—and curiously enough, pessimists are rare in the ranks 
of historians—he will see the golden age far behind him, and write about 
the downfall of a world. Nationally minded historians tend to look upon 
their own people as the instrument through which a higher power carried 
out its purpose. “The deeds of God through the agency of the’Franks,’ 
was the title of a history of early France. The Jews, Hitler, the English, 
the Dutch Calvinists, all tend to see in history a process that leads to the 
greater glory of their people for the greater glory of God. 

I think I have made it clear that an historian’s philosophy depends a 
great deal on the historian, that our explanation of the past is liable to be 
influenced by our general outlook, and that our creeds, loves and pre- 
judices are almost bound to focus our lenses in such a way that, when in 
search of the pattern formed by past events, we see what we see because 
we are what we are. But it does not signify. The wise reader, who 
knows that no absolute formula applicable to every case, no one master- 
key to open all doors, can be offered to him, will quietly discount the 
personal element, remain on his guard, and make the best of what is 
being offered. What I offer is, therefore, to be looked upon as equally 
subjective and provisional. 

The pattern I detect in the past is fluid. ‘All things flow’ says the 
philosopher Heraclitus. As a starting point for an investigation into the 
meaning of the past I think this statement has never been bettered. He 
who fails to see its importance vegetates on the level of the man who 
believes in ‘the present,’ who dreams of stability and of rigid social forms, 
most often, no doubt, because the society into which he was born serves 
his interests. But change is the first rule of all animated life, whether 
individual and physiological, or social. Growth is change, and so is 
decay, and learning and forgetting, and acquiring and etal All things 
flow—panta rhei! 


IT may be possible to formulate the rule of change with more precision. 
How does change take place, does it follow regular directions, has it a 
rhythm, or is it continuous? I am inclined to believe that the rule and 
pattern of change is this: all things, animated and inanimate, tend to 
cease being what they are, or in other words, tend to become the very 
opposite of what they are. But the change ceases somewhere between 
the point of departure and the goal. It is like the rocket that travels from 
the earth to the moon. The more distant from its starting point, the 
less inclined it becomes to proceed. Hence the arrest, the compromise. 
A new starting point has been reached, and, under the impulse of the 
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eternal law of change, a new opposite towards which the new thing, the 
new social situation, will tend, is bound to reveal itself. 

The English are inclined to consider that they are out of the common 
run. They are reluctant to admit that they, too, are subjected to the 
universal rule of change. It is true that in some respect change comes 
to them less startlingly, less catastrophically, than to many continentals. 
There is a solidity in their political institutions, a steadiness in their social 
development, which create the superficial impression of immutability. 
It is the result, of course, of the safety of their existence behind the expanse 
of water that separates them and protects them from the continent. 
While the French, the Dutch, the Germans, were concerned with problems 
of frontier defence, while European monarchs who had not been given 
clear boundaries to their ambitions passed imperceptibly from the defence 
of their territories to aggrandisement and greed, the English people, safe 
at home, settled their difficulties with their kings, limited the power of 
the crown, and acquired, before all other nations, that most precious of 
all collective possessions, the rule of law. This rule, more than forms 
of government which pretend to mirror the actual wishes of a nation, 

represents the actual spirit of what we call democracy. Not in the repre- 


sentative system, not in cabinet responsibility, not in forms and formulas, — 


but in the certainty of justice, in the respect shown for the law by the 
governing as well as by the governed, does democracy, which is a 
frame of mind and a conception of life, consist. The state-sense, which 
we have noted above as a markedly English characteristic, is the 
outcome of the slow, steady and eminently healthy way in which, 
thanks to their salt-water barrier, the English developed their political 
institutions. 

The English of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were 
remarkably like what the English nowadays consider to be the typical 
continental. They were very ready to give expression to their abundant 
feelings, impulsive and variable, carrying their heart upon their sleeve. 
A change came over them during the nineteenth century, when, for 
reasons into which I need not enter here, they developed a new concep- 
tion of gentlemanliness which imposed upon them as their national ideal 
a creature that is reserved and composed, uncommunicative and unfathom- 
able, all character and little personality. It was a big change indeed, but 
then the nineteenth century was a period in which the pace of historical 
development was generally hastened, one in which mechanisation wrought 
changes overnight which, in earlier ages, covered generations. The age 
in which we are living now is more dynamic still; heroism has become 
the order of the day, and change has acquired a rabid tempo which makes . 
the haste of yesterday appear like a crawl. And it seems to me that the 
tendency of the new age is to bring the English back to where they stood 
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before the nineteenth century, very near to the common run of continental 
European humanity. 


TO begin with, a change can be perceived—and a greater one expected 
—in the state in which all English people are partners. The United 
Kingdom is not what it was. It has lost almost the whole of its Irish 
territory. While until recently aristocracy tempered by parliamentarism 
was its very essence, its texture is becoming increasingly democratic. 
More than probably its international position is also changing. In the 
nineteenth century Great Britain was undoubtedly the leading power in 
Europe and in the world. At the present moment, Britain must share 
its leadership with at least two other powers, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
Will it be able to maintain even this shared hegemony? 

A Dutch spectator cannot help looking upon the history of his own 
country as a precedent for what is happening here. About the middle 
of the seventeenth century the Dutch Republic was, like France and Great 
Britain, one of the three leading powers in Europe. But, for the sake of 
survival, it fought a series of wars that strained its powers of endurance 
and drained its treasure, till at last its natural resources and its slender 
population proved inadequate to support its status as a big power. For 
some time, from 1713 till about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
Holland continued to play at being a big power. But reality had over- 
taken it, and it lagged behind in the international race. Now life never 
presents us with an integral repetition. It never produces a set of circum- 
stances identical with a set that has occurred on a previous occasion, and 
the alleged repetitions of history are never more than resemblances, 
although these resemblances are sometimes strikingly close. We can, 
therefore, never prophesy with certainty, but we are entitled to presume 
from certain resemblances between the immediate and the distant past 


that they will be carried on into what is still the future. It is legitimate 


to ask whether Great Britain, whose population. is relatively as small as 
was that of the Dutch Republic in the seventeenth century, will find it 
possible to continue as a first-class power. 

No doubt, Britain does not stand alone. By its side stand doughty 
partners, the members of the British Empire, who are growing in 
influence, and whose devotion to the motherland is not primarily based 
upon interest, but upon feeling—a factor that is much more potent in the 
shaping of human destinies. Still, rapid changes are taking place in this 
Empire, which cannot fail to affect the position of the United Kingdom. 

We need not adopt the views of the dismal prophets who predict the 
downfall of the western world and the disappearance of the British 
Empire. Spengler and those he inspires look at one side only of the 
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great law of change. It is true, no doubt, that, as I have tried to point 
out, all things and institutions tend to become that which they are not; 
but it is equally true that they never follow this tendency to the end, 
because the inertia of matter exercises a perpetual braking action. 
Revolution and conservatism are two aspects of the same law of change. 
But the existence of the second element means that we must forever guard 
against being too strictly logical in the deductions we wish to make from 
the law of change. Therefore, to those who point to the Statute of 
Westminster to prove that the British Empire is disintegrating, since all 
its components have become sovereign states, we can reply that, if the 
Empire has disappeared, it has made place for a new association, the Lb 
Commonwealth of British Nations. 

If, however, the British Commonwealth is still one of the leading factors 
in international affairs, we must remember that the United Kingdom is 
merely a partner in this free association, instead of being the owner of 
an empire. The association rests upon the goodwill of all its members, 
and it will be increasingly necessary for the government and the people of 
the United Kingdom to pay the closest attention to wishes and to the 
idiosyncrasies of the other members of the Commonwealth. We are 
going to witness the eclipse of Downing Street by the Imperial Conference, 
where this country will merely have one vote out of five. This is bound 
to affect not only the behaviour, but even the character of the English 
people. They will have to give up their aloofness, they will become 
increasingly aware of the fact that they are like other people, and not 
above them. 


IT is precisely because the life of the state means so much to each of 
them that the declining power of their country will affect the character 
and outlook of the English. Palmerston’s civis Romanus sum will have 
to be forgotten, like the pride of the nineteenth century English who 
felt that they were wealthier and better than other men. No creature is 
more ridiculous than the man who lives on memories of a great past and 
expects them to carry him through life. The citizen of the British Empire 
—capital Baghdad—portrayed in part four of Shaw’s Back to Methuselah 
is a grotesque warning to the Englishman who might fail to realise his 


new position in the world. It is not in the nature of the English to make 


. > yi? 


themselves ridiculous. 

People from the Dominions will acquire a growing influence in the 
counsels of the Empire. But these people are free from many of the 
inhibitions and peculiarities that characterised the English gentleman of 
the Victorian era. At the very least, they will-affect the behaviour of the 
English. They may even become its pattern. And in this connection 
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we cannot fail to observe the influence already exercised here by the 
United States. Though a leading world power, the United States is also 
in many respects a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
because its language, its institutions, its legal system and so much of its 
philosophy are derived from this country and continue to foster among 
the Americans a sense of kinship with the people of the United Kingdom. 

There is a leadership which is the reward, not of power, but of moral 
and perhaps also intellectual merit. At the moment when Great Britain’s 
political hegemony seems to have come to an end, its people are the 
favourite candidate for the moral leadership of Europe. But, more even 
than political hegemony, this form of leadership comes only to those who 
know how to make use of favourable circumstances. At the present 
time, circumstances are eminently favourable to this country. Will it 
grasp and utilise them, and how will this affect its people? 

European history shows that moral leadership is by no means the inevit- 
able reward of physical primacy. Greece dominated the ancient world 
only after it had lost its independence. The Romans adopted its culture 
—‘conquered Greece conquered its fierce vanquisher,’ says Horace—and 
they became the publicity agents of Greece. Roman civilisation shaped 
the minds of Europe-after the fall of Rome, and the ethics of the Jews 
became those of Europe after the ruin of Jerusalem. The France of 
Louis XIV was the strongest power in Europe, and its literature and 
language became European. But only after the death of Louis, which 
marked the end of French hegemony, did the thought and culture of 
France acquire the position it was given in the eighteenth century when 
many people, and the Germans in particular, preferred French civilisa- 
tion to their own. 

At the present moment, one half at least of Europe is ready to accept 
Britain’s leadership. Admiration for the stand made by this country in 
1940 and 1941, and gratitude for the encouragement and support received 
from it by the underground movement in the occupied countries, have 
prepared the minds of many continentals. In Holland, teachers of the 
English language have had a busy time during the occupation, because 
the Dutch wished to be able to listen to the broadcasts from London, and 
to be ready to greet the Anglo-Saxon armies of liberation in their own 
language. . 

Meanwhile the allied governments in London and the leaders of thought 
in occupied territory have formulated numerous plans for the post-war 
world. Among the first items on their agenda appeared the promotion 
of English to the position of first foreign language, and the intimate 
co-operation of national armies and staffs with the British army and staff. 
There is gratitude and admiration for the Soviet armies, but the 
Scandinavian and western peoples—those of France, Belgium and 
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Holland—will feel more at ease with the British and their conception of 
life. Moreover, the English language is better known and easier than 
Russian. Italy too will orient itself most readily towards London, and 
a similar influence in Spain lies within the grasp of the British, if they 
show enough imagination not to arrest their love of freedom at the 
northern slopes of the Pyrenees. 


ALL this will mean an enormous post-war demand for English books, 
newspapers and magazines, teachers and professors, lecturers, films and 
plays, touring theatre troupes, music hall artists, professional players and 
coaches. The increased familiarity with English customs, brought about 
by these contacts, will create a demand for British patent foods, British- 
blended tobaccos and cigarettes, British-blended teas—a British lead in 
the treatment of coffee or in cooking in general is not to be expected yet 
awhile. These are material rewards. More important will be the 
increase in the moral stature of the British in European eyes. Familiarity 
with English thought will bring about an appreciation of the English cult 
of good form and of the toleration and political freedom which might 
be called aspects of it. Even as polished a nation as the French, as 
wholesome and homogeneous a nation as the Dutch, can profit by 
becoming familiarised with the English methods for introducing a greater 
smoothness into the social body. 

The first among the European nations to benefit from an intensified 
abhorrence of intolerance and violence, in other words of totalitarianism 
and fascism, will be the people of the United Kingdom, because, necessary 
though their armed intervention on the Continent may be now and then, 
even for the sake of their own safety, it is nevertheless costly in blood 
and in treasure. This is why we must hope that the British will do all 
they can to spread English culture and thought among Europeans. The 
Ministry of Information is doomed, and as a member of the University 
of London I cannot help rejoicing at the impending liberation of its home 
in Bloomsbury. But propaganda will have to remain authoritative, and 
the British Council must be given all private as well as all public support. 

Even the best organised propaganda, however, must remain sterile 
unless it is based upon a thorough understanding of those to whom it is 
addressed. One cannot induce the Dutch to read English and to love the 
English, unless the English make an honest endeavour to understand the 
Dutch, unless for instance, they make a point of finding out whether the 
resentment caused by the Boer war has left any traces among the Dutch. 
There will have to be an end to insularity, a genuine concern with the 
psychology and the problems of continentals. Lecturers will have to be 
imported from the continent, and foreign books translated into English. 
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In other words, there must be a two-way traffic in ideas and influences. 
And familiarity with the continental outlook, with the outlook of the 
populations of the United Nations, at any rate, will in its turn influence 
the English, make them less exclusive and more cosmopolitan. 


ALL cultural exports from these isles will be carried by the English 
language, which is going to take the place of international auxiliary 
language so long occupied by French. But this will of course greatly 
influence the English language. Already English is the common pro- 
perty of the British, the Americans and the people of the Dominions. 
It is the lingua franca of intellectuals throughout India, the common 
speech of the seafarers of the world. The American influence upon the 
language is the most perceptible, but the other users of it have not left 
it unaffected. ‘It’s not my pidgin’ is an expression understood by every 
Englishman. It is a contribution to the language of Shakespeare made 
by Chinese merchants. The new expansion of English, which will be 
taught in every Dutch school, and, most probably, in the schools of many 
other countries, will also leave its mark upon the language. From now 
on English is no longer the property of the English. It will belong to 
the common heritage of Europe, and the English will at best be its 
appointed custodians, those whose duty it is to preserve its old purity as 
much as they can. 

In the rashness of their enthusiasm some prominent Englishmen have 
given their blessing to a plan for ladling out their language ‘to foreign 
people in a weakened decoction. They intend to serve out this bowdler- 
ised version of English, which they call “Basic English,’ to foreigners ‘who 
cannot be expected to master all the complications of English as used in 
its native home.’ The committee of Allied Ministers of Education in 
London has made it clear that Europeans will have no truck with this _ 
unconscious arrogance. In Java the princes use a special language for 
communicating with their inferiors. Europeans are not inclined to allow 
the English to treat them in such a patronising way. ‘The failure of the 
German and the Japanese attempts at world hegemony is due to a large 
extent to their arrogant assumption of superiority. In their new role of 
leaders of European culture the English will have to learn to be unassum- 
ing and not to take their superiority for granted. They will have to put 
water into their wine, and Shakespeare into their basic English. 


IN PANT SU RAE: 


An Alphabet of 


by James Fisher 


SEVERAL attempts have been made to compile Animal Alphabets 
and Bird Dictionaries; in the last century Montagu’s Ornithological 
Dictionary and Newton’s Dictionary of Birds were outstanding contribu- 
tions to science and to knowledge. But a simple ABC is not, alas, as 
simple as ABC. The British animals do not respond very well to alpha- 
betical treatment. For instance, among the birds, mammals, reptiles and 
amphibians there is nothing to put under ‘I’ except the Ibis, the Iceland 
Falcon, the Iceland Gull, the Icterine Warbler, and the Isabelline 
Wheatear. As far as I know, no good photographs of any of these, in 
their wild state in Britain, exist. It would be remarkable if they did. 
So ‘Tl’ has been left out. ‘Q’ stands only for Quail—and here we have 
had, slightly, to cheat—for though the quail is still with us it is so rare 
that nobody has yet taken a really good photograph of it; and we have 
used a picture from a classic textbook instead. “U,’ ‘X’ and ‘Z’ stand for 
the English names of none of the animals in our terms of reference, and 
these go by default, too. And, as the text will show, we had to stretch a 
point in bringing in the Vulture. 


Before the war, the Zoological Photographic Club had begun to form 
a national collection of the best photographs of birds taken in Britain. 
After fifty years of nature photography practically every British species 
has been photographed (usually at its nest, but there has been some fine 
work done on flocks and roosts in the last few years). There are a few 
exceptions, such as the quail—which would have been particularly desir- 
able for this collection—and the rock-dove, which nests in very dark 
places. Some photographers, like Eric Hosking, have specialised on 
particular groups—in his case the Owls and Birds of Prey. Hosking’s 
owls are so good that we have included every species that really belongs 
to the British fauna. 

Some of these owls and Arthur Brook’s photographs of badgers and a 
flock of curlew show what can be done with the use of flashlight; there 
is a wide field here for enterprise, and many nocturnal animals still to be 
tried. Some of the photographs we show are classics of their kind, such 
as Arthur Brook’s eagle and salmon, and G. K. Yeates’s kingfisher. 
Others, like George Cook’s dead fulmar, have an unusual subject-interest. 

Most scientific naturalists wish to see, after the war, better conservation 
and protection of our wild-life resources; and believe that every species 
of animal is worth greater study for its own sake. And in the future trend 
of natural history observation, which may be away from the nest or lair 
towards the more general surroundings, relationships and habits of our 
wild animals, scientists and photographers will find Momo much 
together. 


Thomas Bewick 


ADDER 


The adder is not found in Ireland, but otherwise 


in most dry, rather barren places from Land’s 


End to John O’Groats. Nobody has ever found 
one, in Britain, as much as three feet long. British 
adders do not have as severe a bite as those on 


the Continent of Europe. 


BADGER 
‘Ca 
BITTERN 


The badger sleeps all day ane seldom 
comes out of its sett until after dark; 
hence it has to be photographed by 
flashlight. There are still some living 
in the County of London, plenty 
throughout the wooded parts ot 
England, Wales and Ireland; anc 
even some among the rocks or 


Highland mountains. 


The bittern was a victim of the 
nineteenth century, which ex: 
tinguished it. In its last breeding 
haunt, Norfolk, it was only onc 
proved to nest after 1868. But i 
1911 it returned to Norton 
since then has gradually re-estab 


lished itself in the Broads and ir 


fen-country in Suffolk. 


G. K. Yeates \ 


% 


for CURLEW 


The wonderful bubbling song of the 


curlew is now being heard in many 
new counties of Britain, for the 
bird is spreading from the moors to 
the lowland pastures; and has 
greatly increased in the last twenty 


years. 


Brook 


for 
DORMOUSE 
Ca 


: 
: 
DIVER 


Fat Dormice were introduced into | 
Britain about twenty years ago, and 
are now found in Bedfordshire, 
Hertfordshire and Buckinghamshire. : 
Some of them have colonised the 
attics of houses, where they are 
reported to make noises like herds — 


of young elephants. ; . 


The magnificent Black-throated — 
Diver breeds only in the Highlands 
of Scotland, and probably in one — 
place in north-west Ireland. It 
haunts large, lonely lochs among the : 


hills, and can swim a quarter of a 


mile under water in two minutes. 


i el ee 


or EAGLE 


Two hundred years ago the golden eagle nested in Wales; a 


hundred years ago it was still breeding in England; it is thirty 
years since it was last proved to breed in Ireland. It survives in 
the Highlanas, living on hares, grouse, sometimes young lambs 


and deer-calves. 


— for FULMAR 


This fulmar was photographed as it lay on the sands of the east coast, 
with the mysterious marks it made in its dying struggles. In late autumn 
fulmars are often found exhausted or dead. As a breeding species they 


are spreading rapidly and remarkably round our coasts. 
George G. Cook 


GREBE 


& 
GREENSHANK 


The greenshank is another bird of 
the Highlands, where it nests on 
the moors or in open patches and 
clearings in the forests. Desmond 
Nethersole-Thompson, who has 
studied the greenshank in the Spey 
Valley, finds its nest nearly always 
close to a ‘mark,’ such as a tree- 


stump or prominent stone. 


Eric J. Hosking 


By the shores of remote, inland lochs in scattered 
parts of the Highlands, the rare Slavonian grebe 
builds its nest of weeds among the horse-tails and 


reeds. Here the cock, crouched over an egg, is 


displaying to the hen swimming close by. 


i 


Eric J. Hosking 


for HEDGEHOG, HOOPOE 
& HARE 


here are some unsolved prob- 
sms that concern the hedgehog 
ypposite). It seems to be a 
esh-eater-—_yet why does it store 
vild fruits in its hibernaculum ? 
snd does it really suck cows’ 


idders in the pastures at night? 


[he pinkish, crested hoopoe, 
which can be confused with no 
ither bird, passes regularly 


hrough England south of the 


Thames. It has nested in every 


sounty of this region, and would OG, Bix 


probably do so more often if it 


were molested less. 


The brown hare would probably 
be rare were it not for sport, for 
it destroys crops and damages 
gardens. As it is, it lives in 
nearly all the cultivated parts of 
England, Wales and Scotland. 
It has been introduced into parts 


of Ireland. 


uschitzky 


e 
for JAY 
Rare in the Highlands, the jay is common in nearly every 


other part of Britain. It eats young gamebirds when it can, 


is also fond of peas, and eludes the keeper and gardener with 


apparent ease. In spring jays assemble, display and chase one 


another. 


Eric J. Hosking 


t 


) for KINGFISHER 


On its perch over the river the most brilliant of all the British 
birds sits waiting, then suddenly plunges. The watcher sees it, 


otherwise, as a swift flash of blue-green—unless he is lucky 


enough to find it fluttering in the air as it utters its rare, trilling, 


whistling song. 


G. K. Yeates 


for LARK 
& LIZARD 


The skylark is the bird of the open country 
of the wide tree-less fields and moors. The air 
is its song-post, though it sings sometimes from 


the ground as well. 


The sand lizard is the rarest of its kind in 
Britain; it is only known from small, sandy 
areas in the south and in Lancashire. In spring 
the males are of a splendid green. 


vic J. Hosking : 
John Armitage 


for MERLIN 
& MAGPIE 


The merlin, the little falcon of the moors, preys 
on meadow-pipits but can kill and take ring- 
ouzels and thrushes nearly as big as _ itself; 


and will mob the eagle. 


In its diet the magpie (below) includes game- 
birds’ eggs; and it is no friend of the keeper. 
Now that many estates have lost their keepers, 


the bird is increasing remarkably. 
Eric J. Hosking 


ot haat Brook 


for 


NIGHT JAR 


On the ground, or on a log, the nightjar rests by day, 
with eyes nearly closed. At dusk and dawn it hawks 


for insects, or sits churring in its perch. 


for OWL 


The barn owl, of all our owls, nests and roosts most often in 
buildings and ruins. It hisses and snores, but nobody has ever 
proved that it hoots. At dusk it silently ranges open country for 


rats and mice, sparrows and starlings. It seems to be somewhat 


decreasing in numbers. 


Eric J. Hosking 


for OWL 


The long-eared owl (opposite), the commonest owl of Treland, 
nests most usually in pine-woods. The birds in the photograph 


have their prominent ear-tufts laid flat. 


The short-eared owl (below) nests on the ground, on moors 
or scrubland, and hunts by day and night. When voles (its 


chief prey) are common it may lay a dozen eggs. 


Eric J. Hosking 


Eric]. Hosking 


for OWL 


The tawny owl (above) seldom hoots before dusk, and is very 
much a bird of the night. It nests in tree-holes, the old nests 


of other birds, or even rabbit-burrows. 


In 1889 the little owl (below) was introduced into Northampton- 
shire from western Europe by Lord Lilford. Since then it has 
gradually colonised the whole of England and Wales up to 
Yorkshire. 


Eric J. Hosking 
iat 


for 


PUFFIN 


Peterson 


Where the puffin we a 
breeds — on turfy 
islands and remote 
cliffs—its burrows are 
often innumerable. 
There are probably 
Over a million on 
the distant islands of 
St. Kilda. The edge 
of its bill is rough, 
to carry up to ten 
or eleven fish for its 
young with their tails 
hanging out on each 
side; the catch of 
young herrings 
shown here was 
dropped by a puffin 
when frightened. In 
winter puffins dis- 
perse widely in the 
ocean; two marked 
at St. Kilda were 
recovered in New- 
foundland in their 


first winter. 


for QUAIL 


The quail is now very rare in Britain; so much so that 
as far as is generally known, nobody has ever photographed 


it. But its call, which is sometimes written ‘wet m’lips’, is 


occasionally heard in the counties of Oxford and Gloucester, 
and some other southern places as well. The engraving 
by J. Thompson is from Yarrell’s British{|Birds, which was 


first published more than a hundred years ago. 


for ROOK & RABBIT 


Nearly every- 
where, from 
Land’s End to 
Orkney, wherever 
there are suitable trees, there are 
rookeries. In April before the leaves 
are on the trees, the birds are sitting 


on their eggs. 


It seems to be almost certain that the 
rabbit was not with us until the 
time of the Norman Conquest or 
the Crusades. It is now ubiquitous, 


abundant, prolific and a pest. 


Oliver G. Pike 


f 4 


] 


for SEAL 


The grey seal lives only in the North Atlantic, where it hes 
been estimated that there are about ten thousand. Most of 


these breed in Britain, on rocks and islands round the coast 


—such as the Scillies and the Hebrides. Their greatest colony 


is at North Rona, the remotest of all the British islands. 


Peterson 


for SALMON 


In summer the fresh-run, clean salmon, full of muscular energy, 
swim up the rivers, leaping the falls and weirs. In autumn they 


spawn in the gravel-beds. In winter the exhausted kelts return 


to the sea. Nobody has ever found a salmon or kelt with food 
in its stomach taken in fresh water; and nobody knows why 


the fly is such an effective lure. 


for 
SLOW-WORM, 
SPARROW @& 


SQUIRREL 


The slow-worm, or blind-worm, 
is not a worm, by no means 
blind, and not particularly slow. 


It is a legless lizard. 


The commonest bird of farms 
and houses, the house-sparrow, 
is not the most abundant British 
bird—as it is not found in open 


country. 


The red squirrel was once practi- 
cally extinct in Scotland, and then 
successfully introduced; has been 
introduced into Ireland; has 


become rare in parts of England. 


Phyllis Kelway 


f 


Phyllis Kelway 


or TOAD 


Toads do not reach maturity until five years of age, and 
may live for more than eighteen and probably as many 
as thirty-six years. The expectation of life of young toads 


is minute—but the adults lay up to 7,000 eggs in a season. 


Gibson 


The common tern (seen here) and 
its close relative, the arctic tern, 
nest on beaches, dunes and islands 
round the British coasts. Naturalists 
have specially studied their compli- 
cated and fascinating social life and 
behaviour, their displays and 


courtship. 


for TERN 
& THICKNEE 


The note, coo-ee, of the thicknee or 
stone-curlew (opposite) is not unlike 
the common curlew’s; it is heard 
in fewer places than it was. The 
thicknee used to nest on the hills as 
far north as Yorkshire, but is now 
found only in a few stony upland 


places insouthern & eastern counties.- 


Eric J. Hoski: 


or VULTURE 


Only three griffon vultures have been seen in England. Many 
years ago One was seen over Southampton Water, and in the 


summer of 1927 two flew over Ashbourne in Derbyshire. The 


griffon is quite common in southern Spain, where this photo- 


graph was taken. A dead horse is concealed by the wings. 


G. K. Yeates 


Sor 
VOODPECKER 
& 


WOODCOCK 


The lesser spotted woodpecker 
is a tiny bird, no bigger than 
a greenfinch, which lives in 
Our southern woodland and 
parklands. It calls with a high 


repeated note, and drums with 


its beak on suitable sounding- a ; Saar : C Vonios 


boards. 


The male woodcock flies at 
dusk with slow wing-beats 
round the wood, making curi- 
ous sounds. The female, which 
alone broods the eggs and 
tends the young, has been 
conclusively proved to carry 
her young between her legs. 


G. K. Yeates 


9 for YELLOWHAMMER 


The yellowhammer sings its song everywhere in 


Britain save Shetland and the Outer Hebrides. The 
new Handbook’s rendering of it as ‘tintintintintink- 
sweee’ is better than the traditional ‘little bit of bread 
and no cheese’. The female does most of the sitting 
on the eggs, but both sexes feed the young, and in this 
photograph the male is doing so. The late H. Eliot 
Howard based his famous exposition of the modern 
theory of bird territory largely on a study of the 


yellowhammer. 


Eric J. Hosking: 


PICTURES & EOUSES 


Art in England-1 


by Philip Hendy 


This section of THE SATURDAY BooK begins with fourteen colour 
plates. The first eight of these are reproduced from pictures at Temple 
Newsam, an art gallery belonging to Leeds Corporation which may 
alter the future conception of municipal art galleries. Mr Hendy is 
Slade Professor of Fine Art at Oxford University and Director and 
inspirer of Temple Newsam. Here in this old and vast house, which 
ordinarily might have passed into disuse, he has caused English art 
of every kind, old and new, to be displayed in a new way. A _ hint of 
the range of Temple Newsam’s modern paintings can be gathered from 
the eight plates which follow Mr Hendy’s note. 


To four-fifths of the population of England the municipal art gallery 
supplies the only sight of art. What is done for the other fifth in London 
by six great national museums, by some thirty exhibiting societies and by 
many dealers’ galleries is done elsewhere only by the art gallery of the 
corporation. Each town must therefore have an art gallery in its centre; 
and, when I say that the ‘city art gallery’ does as much harm, probably, 
as good, I mean the existing institution. 

It is not altogether the fault of the mayor and corporation. Their 
miserable conception of a gallery is only a reflection of the general 
attitude of industrialised man. To the Catholics and the gentlemen of 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance the boldest art was welcome: but 
the Puritans and the business men who have taken their place real art 
has usually outraged. It is the expression of all those aspects of life 
which they have ignored and sought to eradicate as immeasurable in 
themselves and leading to no measurable results. To bring their 
industrialised man from his machine or his machine-made home and 
confront him suddenly with the essence of the suppressed and half-for- 
gotten world of the emotions and the senses is sometimes to upset him, 
but usually to bore him only. He is tone blind to visual harmonies, and 
apt to be proud of the fact. 

To cure his blindness it is not enough to explain the individual work 
of art. Intellectual understanding of the means and the principles of its 
harmony is secondary to intuitive appreciation of its concentrated joy 
in the visible world out of which it is distilled. We can fully enjoy it only 
through its relation to the visible world, as part of a habit of seeing and 
of thinking about what we see. 

The way in which we see is decided partly by artists who have 
. Seen for us and partly by our surroundings. We can see no object in 


isolation. Therefore the surroundings of a work of art can lead us 
towards appreciation, or away from it. If they belong to the same set 
of ideas, if, for instance, we see a picture by Gainsborough in a Georgian 
drawing-room, lit dramatically by a window over a Georgian park, our 
appreciation comes readily. Our unfortunate industrialised man has to 
see his Gainsborough shut away completely from the world it comes from, 
in rooms which overwhelm it by giant proportions and ponderous 
features, monotonously coloured and, far worst of all, monotonously lit. 
Before he reached the room, he has been oppressed into defensive blind- 
ness by the pompousness of the building and the quantity of rival claims 
on his attention. 

Temple Newsam House stands high on a hill, surrounded by a mag- 
nanimous landscape. Though a tram runs almost to the door, it cannot 
be reached in a few minutes. The visitor must have leisure in his heart, 
and not a mere gap in his time-table. As he finishes his journey through 
the park and across the court of mellowed brick, he can -hardly avoid 
beginning to enjoy the use of his eyes, before he enters. The Georgian 
rooms are not art galleries; but nor are they merely living-rooms. Every- 
thing is arranged frankly to be seen to best advantage. The older 
pictures and sculpture are enhanced by the decoration and furniture of 
their own time, and give life in their turn to the setting. It is a dull 
man who has not the will to see by the time he reaches the suite of rooms 
which is plain enough to contain modern art without anachronism; and 
to those who are at all contemporary-minded this expression of the life 
of today keeps the old Tudor house very much alive. Most important 
of all, through every window in the house comes from over the tree-tops 
the living, changing, coloured light of the sky, to give life to the objects 
within. 

Since these objects were moved from the Leeds Gallery, modern art 
has not become suddenly intelligible to all the industrialised; but the 
number of the enthusiasts proves that it is fighting its own battle at Temple 
Newsam for the first time on favourable ground. This obsolete domestic 
building makes a better art gallery than any yet designed for the purpose. 

Almost every town in England has a potential Temple Newsam. Until 
we have learned to build art galleries which are modest and human and 
open to the light, it might be better to abandon the old ones for buildings 
built at least by men who had art in their lives, 
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The Blue Blouse by 


The Frozen Thames by WALTER GREAVES 1846-1930 


oil on canvas 
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Separating Fighting Swans by STANLEY SPENCER 


oil on canvas 


Boats by Tréboul Church by CurtstoPpHER Woop 1901—30 


oil on millboard 


Flowers on 
Pink Groun 
by 
Ivon HITCHE! 
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Near St. Columb Major by MATTHEW SmMIT 


oil on canvas 


Art in England 2 


For the six colour plates that follow, THE SATURDAY Book 
has turned to representatives of the younger generation of 


English artists whose work is just becoming known to the 
public. The examples are varied in subject, yet each artist, 
while expressing a contemporary viewpoint, works within the 
English tradition. 


Portrait in oils by LEONARD GREAVES 


Gouache by JoHN MINTON 


Oil painting by LAURENCE SCARFE 


Water colour by MAURICE DE SAUMAREZ 


Lithograph by Epwin La DELL 


Pastel by ROBERT BUHLER 


The Domestic Shell 


photographs and commentary by 
EDWIN SMITH 


One side of the wall that screens the ritual and relaxation of your 
domesticity is the visual property of every passer-by—a social statement 
in the formal speech of architecture. Restraint is rare, and the impulse 
when speaking publicly to digress at weary length, to fluff and fuss in 
hope of decoration, finds permanent appearance in most urban houses. 
Simplicity in good material is the only means to grace and dignity in 
domestic architecture, and the photographs that follow seek to show the 
happy success on domestic walls of the simple statement: houses, alone 
and in company, that dispose with easy dignity the few elements of their 
functional nature, avoiding all that veils the clear relation of wall and 
roof, window and door. Formality is rarely feeble, and the child who 
draws with early chalks the five windows posed about a central door— 
built so well at Mitcham Fair Green (above)—sees the formal necessity. 


In the timber houses (above) at Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, triangulated side against square 
front delights by contrasted shape. At Woodbridge, Suffolk, the unrelieved rectangle 


(below) is made lively by a lovely disposition and proportion of windows and door. 


Doors apart, as at Mitcham Common (above), or together, as at East Heath Road, 


Hampstead (below): roofs joining or dividing, but each sharing a side like Siamese 


twins and achieving a dignity so often escaped by the semi-detached. 


The satisfying emphasis of elegant iron balcony and simple classic porch upon a wall 


of unrelieved austerity (South End Road, Hampstead). 
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Tall mass with small contrasted, and one motif—the arch of subtle curve—breaking 


wall and balcony (Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead). 
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pretence ceonnnrmnrneenmnemenen 


Here and on the opposite page elegance and sophistication are achieved 
by no more artifice than the obvious allocation of nine openings in a 
rectangle of white plaster. This one, at Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, is 
slim with tall door, graceful ironwork, and delicate detail ; the other, 
at South Grove, Highgate, a plump relation, its windows fattened 
with wide architrave, its scale enlarged by broad detail. Much 
depends upon the bars that divide the windows into panes, so 


often impertinently removed as barriers to Victorian vision. 
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Opposite page: a double 
balcony of elegant iron 
trellis whose delight lics 
largely in the upper tier 
So exactly echoing the 
lower; as if with endcaring 
human frailty it could not 
resist repeating a good 
performance. This house, 
upon whose simple stucco 
walls its lincs are clearly 
cut, is in Downshire Hill, 


Hampstead. 


And on this page two 
houses which prove sim- 
plicity and restraint no 
barrier to gaiety and sly 
humour, achieving by 
Means no more complex 
than battlements and 
window hoods (at Down- 
shire Hill, above) and a 
pair of pointed windows 
and sloping window bars 
(at Lower Terrace, Hamp- 
stead) a smiling similarity 


to Gothic severity. 


In achieving fine architecture the large house—like the small—is spare of speech, dis- 
posing its elements with discipline and simple regularity, arranging its few pretty words 
about the door. 

By virtue of size it can indulge in considered detail: for example, a cornice at the eaves, 
as in the house at Crooms Hill, Greenwich, shown above; or a window arched and 
curiously grouped, repeated in affection, as at Southwood House, Highgate, to be seen 
on the opposite page. But 
whatever. the detail, the 
broad statement of wall 
and window never blurred. 
The same elements can be 
diminished to the wall of 
a cottage with loss of 
nothing but the grandeur 
of size, as another house 


at Highgate (left) shows. 
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Set upon its separate site, the house—like its isolated owner—can indulge 
an odd whim, an occasional assertion of individuality. But in street, 
square, terrace or crescent it must forego—at least in fagcade—its 
separate identity for ths sake of greater total harmony. In common 
with the decay of other social forms, there has been a decline in the 
desire to live in a house unmarked by special distinction. Yet there 
can be no great urban architecture where the large lines of architectural 
mass are interrupted by the irrelevant advertisement of the individual. 
Be the elements refined or coarse, their rhythmic repetition is the point 
of satisfaction, and in both Pelham Crescent (above) and Euston 
Crescent (opposite) the shape of upright arch echoes and contrasts 


with the arc described in large against the sky. 
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Two Hampstead examples of the free- 
standing group whose diverting ir- 
regularity of plan and sky-line is only 
made possible by the unity of material 
and a total agreement as to what 
constitutes a window—in size and 


pane proportion. . 


Opposite page: Two terraces, at 
Downshire Hill and Richmond, which 
deny each other’s precepts, the first 
laying its simple blocks casually by 
each other, careless of the running 
line of parapet and window, the other 
Maintaining a level at eaves and sills. 
Both contrast the tone of brick with 
the occasional whiteness of stucco. 


Both are admirably architectural. 
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To all who look with indulgent sympathy upon the rake who ruins himself magni- 
ficently with extravagant enthusiasm, this mansion—once at Mitcham—will be dear. 
With what reckless gusto does it throw feature after feature, pile folly on folly, until 
all is lost in a riot of disorder. Its charming vulgarity would refresh—were it rare. 
But this exotic confusion is yet as much an ideal as a warning. The domestic wall 
is never big enough for epic statements: one thing said supremely well is all it can 
ever contain, and the pleasures of architecture are not for those who think that not 
enough. The dignity so hugely sought in Mitcham sits here below upon a small wall 


in Keats Grove, Hampstead. 
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The Strange Case of King Ludwig II of 
Bavaria 


By Ernest Newman 
ee a ES 


Tue ‘madness’ of the unfortunate Ludwig II of Bavaria has long been 
regarded as chose jugée, so that anyone who now questions the verdict 
of the so-called psychiatrists who reported on him in 1886 is virtually 
challenged to prove a negative. But that is quite the wrong way to look 
at the matter. It is for those who still assert the madness to prove it, for 
the ‘evidence’ of 1886 would certainly not be allowed to pass unchal- 
lenged today in any court of law. We know vastly more about the whole 
thing now than our fathers did: and on the strength of the huge mass of 
data available we are justified in saying that the plot against Ludwig was 
a piece of combined political and medical rascality which in the England 
of today would land all the parties concerned in gaol. A thorough and 
properly documented discussion of the subject would call for a volume: 
in a short essay only the broad outlines of it can be set forth. 

The reader may find it convenient to be reminded of a féw of the basic 
facts and dates. King Ludwig II, born in August 1845, succeeded «his 
father, Max II, in March 1864. Almost the first act of the boy on 
ascending the throne was to rescue Wagner from impending ruin. This, 
one of the most intelligent actions of his life, was destined later to con- 
stitute one of the ‘proofs’ of his insanity; for more than one psychiatrist, 
down to the Russian Kovalevski as late as 1910, regarded Wagner as a 
more or less dangerous lunatic at large, who had turned the susceptible 
boy’s brain. From about 1870 onwards the young King, disillusioned 
as to the worth of the German humanity he had tried to raise to a higher 
level of culture, became more and more enamoured of solitude, and 
launched into audacious building schemes which, by 1885, had burdened 
his personal fortune with a heavy debt. Certain of his Ministers decided 
about that time, for political reasons, to depose him, on the pretext that 
he was insane; and on June 8, 1886, the four alienists who had been 
engaged to further their purpose appended their obsequious signatures 
to a dossier, long prepared in secrecy, which professed to furnish detailed 
evidence of his madness. The dossier ended with these words: 


The undersigned physicians declare unanimously, in the light of the 
above revelations, that 
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I. His Majesty is in a very advanced stage of mental disturbance, 
suffering from the form of mental disease well known to alienists by 
the name of paranoia (insanity). 

II. Suffering as he does from this form of disease, which has been 
gradually and continuously developing for a very long time—over 
many years—his Majesty must be pronounced incurable, and a still 
further decay of his mental faculties can be declared to be certain. 

II. By reason of this disease free volition on his Majesty’s part 
is completely out of the question; he is incapable of exercising 
government; and this incapacity will endure not merely for more 
than a year’ but for the whole of the remainder of his life. 


The next day, the 9th, a Commission composed of Ministers and doctors, 
and accompanied by asylum warders, set out to apprehend the King in 
his chateau of Neuschwanstein; and on the 10th the country was told— 
prematurely, as it turned out—that in consequence of his madness, of 
which there was no hope of amelioration, he had been deposed, and that 
his uncle, Prince Luitpold, had assumed the functions of Regent. That 
Putsch failed, for reasons that need not be detailed here; but a second 
attempt on the night of the 11/12th succeeded, thanks to the lethargy of 
the King and the support of soldiers who had been persuaded to take the 
oath to the Regent. On the.12th Ludwig was taken to his house at Berg, 
on the Starnberg Lake, which was meant to be his prison for the rest of 
his days. About six-thirty on the evening of the 13th he went for a 
walk in the grounds in the sole company of the principal alienist, Dr 
Bernhard von Gudden. As they had not returned by nightfall search 
parties were sent out; and at eleven o’clock their dead bodies were found 
in the Lake. 


N OW in all the hundreds of letters and other documents of the King 
which we now possess there is not a sentence that suggests derangement. 
A full-length psychological study of his peculiar psychology cannot be 
attempted here. I must content myself with the broad proposition that 
what seem to the casual observer crazy stigmas in him were nothing 
more than ordinary human characteristics that had been given extra- 
ordinary opportunities for exercise by the fact that he was a King with 
almost absolute powers, free alike of the prudent inner inhibitions and 
‘the severe external restraints that keep the average man’s indulgence in 
his desires within well-defined social bounds. His was a case often met 
with among despots and people in authority of any kind: power has 
generally led to the development to the nth potential of idiosyncrasies, 


* A clause in the Bavarian constitution authorised the deposition of a monarch who 
for any reason had been incapable of governing for more than a year. 
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harmless in themselves, that are kept in check by a variety of forces in 
the case of the ordinary individual. 

Ludwig was an artist manqué. He could not give form and substance 
to his visions in words, or tones, or lines and colours: he could objectivate 
them only by living them, which simple fact accounts for so many actions 
of his which to the contemporary philistine eye looked like play-acting— 
for instance, his building of a ‘Hunding house’ in the mountains which 
his fancy could people with figures and episodes from the saga world 
of the Valkyrie. So with those building plans of his that looked so 
aimless, for he rarely occupied any of the chateaux he had called up out 
of the void, virtually every detail of the furnishing of which was of 
his own planning. He was an omnivorous reader, with a prodigious 
memory: again and again he astonished his architects, decorators, 
bijouterie craftsmen and scenic artists by the thoroughness of his know- 
ledge of the periods and styles in which he was specially interested. A 
Beckford would have committed the more exuberant of his dream- 
fantasies to paper, as in the Episodes of Vathek; Ludwig, being unable 
to do that, realised them in actuality. 

Now that we know all the facts, behaviour on his part that at one time 
appeared to be evidence of derangement is seen to have been the height 
of rationality. In the theatre he wanted to be free to concentrate on the 
work in hand. This he found impossible because his admiring subjects, 
especially the women, kept their opera glasses levelled on their handsome 
young King. (In those days the auditorium lights were always full on.) 
So, as the Court Theatre was his, and he was willing to pay for the 
pleasure of privacy out of his own pocket, he had occasional performances 
given for himself alone; and those who took part in them have testified 
that he was at once the most exacting and the most appreciative audience 
they ever had. At State banquets he interposed a screen of flowers 
between himself and the majority of the diners, and made the band play 
so loudly and so unceasingly that conversation with him was impossible. 
This was regarded as Menschenscheu; but what it all meant was simply 
that he found these functions, and indeed the whole conventional mounte- 
bankery of kingship, exceedingly tiresome, and was resolved to suffer no 
more from bores than he could help. Which of us would not escape 
them, in the theatre and at public dinners, in King Ludwig’s way if he 
could? 

The main trouble was a practical one that concerned others more than 
himself. The ardent boy whose desire it had been to lead German cul- 
ture on to new conquests of the spirit had settled, with the years, into a 
disappointed, disillusioned man, secluding himsélf from a world that 
seemed to him all ugliness and baseness, and trying to make his inner 
life all-sufficient for his happiness. He was a shrewd student of events, 
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and in European politics in the broad he was always keenly interested: 
Bismarck, who had a high regard for him and corresponded with him 
on politics almost to the last, paid a tribute to his intelligence in his 
Memoirs, while in a private conversation he once remarked, ‘It’s a pity 
the King has these crotchets [Schrullen, by which Bismarck meant his 
devotion to Wagner and his passion for art in general], for he understands 
politics better than his Ministers.’ But as time went on the disagreeable 
routine of administration and the absurdity of party wire-pulling bored 
him more and more, and he gave as little time and attention to them as 
possible. He made life very difficult for his Cabinet Secretaries, whose 
business it was to report to him on current affairs and transmit his com- 
ments‘or instructions to his Ministers; and sometimes he would show his 
contempt for the latter, and for the fadaises, as he called them, with which 
they were occupied, by turning over to a valet the job of dealing with 
them. A private man who should neglect his business in that fashion 
would soon be pulled up by his partners or by the prospect of bank- 
ruptcy. Ludwig, being a King, could, paradoxically enough, afford to 
neglect his business, and did; but that does not prove that he was any 
madder than the private individual would be. It was simply that he 
could do, and therefore did, what the other would like to do but would 
find impossible. 

The difficulty of communicating with the King, who was always in the 
mountains, became of itself a drag on the conduct of public business; 
and no one disputes that, all in all, the Ministers were justified in feeling 
that a situation of this kind could not continue indefinitely. The problem 
was how to rectify it. In earlier years they could have quite easily per- 
suaded the King to abdicate; he was on the point of doing so in 1866, 
for example, but was dissuaded by Wagner. In 1886 nothing would have 
induced him to give up his throne, because it was only as King that he 
could indulge himself in his architectural delights. ‘If I cannot build’I 
shall die,’ he said on one occasion. He would consequently have to be 
removed, either by constitutional means or by a coup d’état; and the plan 
for an operation of the latter and easier kind was formed in 1886—or 
perhaps earlier—by a few of the Ministers, the leading spirits being the 
Minister-President, Lutz, and the Foreign Minister and Minister of the 
Household, Baron von Crailsheim. 


ILUDWIG’S chateaux and his other Schrullen had not cost the country 
anything. The expense had fallen on his private funds; but these had 
proved insufficient, and by 1886 he was heavily in debt and trying in one 


quarter after another to raise a large loan. For a plausible public pre- 
text for trying a fall with him the Ministers decided on the question of ° 
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the debts: they would bring the matter before the Diet, allege that if the 
King were sued by a creditor or adjudged bankrupt it would damage the 
prestige of the monarchy, put it all down to madness'—which they would 
get their tool Gudden to certify on other grounds,—declare him to be 
unfit to govern, and establish a regency, with themselves, of course, in 
power. This last consideration, the historians now agree, was vital with 
them: on no less than six occasions while the plot was being hatched 
Lutz obtained from Luitpold an assurance that if it succeeded he and his 
colleagues were to be retained in office. 

The crux of the plot, of course, was the securing of a medical pro- 
nouncement that the King was hopelessly insane. This was necessary 
for two reasons: without it, public opinion would afterwards be against 
them, for the King was still popular, and Luitpold, a quiet, cautious man 
without political ambitions, who from the first had had no great liking 
for the rdle assigned him, again and again held the conspirators up by 
refusing to co-operate unless and until the medical report was of a kind 
certain to carry universal conviction. A report of that kind had there- 
fore to be obtained. The Ministers found a willing tool in Gudden, the 
most eminent German alienist of the day, and head of the largest asylum 
in the land. He must have been at work collecting in secret the tittle- 
tattle of the King’s valets and grooms from at least the beginning of 
1886, for his report was completed and signed in March. Most of these 
servants were under the authority of Count von Holnstein, the Master 
of the Horse, a brutal, reckless, unscrupulous adventurer who, though he 
had benefited for many years by the favour of the King, had by now con- 
ceived a malignant hatred of him. He had been a party to the plot from 
the beginning; and it is hardly likely that the servants dependent on his 
good will were left free to testify or not, according to their conscience, 
or left without any hint of the peculiar kind of ‘evidence’ that alone was 
desired from them by Holnstein and Gudden. 

At this point two new sources of information, made available only 
during the last few years, become of particular value. In 1932 the 
Bavarian historian Karl Alexander von Miiller published for the first 
time some letters to Crailsheim from Count Lerchenfeld, the Bavarian 
ambassador in Berlin, reporting his conversations with Bismarck on the 
subject of the removal of the King. In 1934 there appeared (post- 
humously) a long account of the whole affair by Philipp Prince zu 


-Eulenburg-Hertefeld. (Das Ende Konig Ludwigs II und andere Erleb- 


nisse). He was Legation Secretary in the 1880’s to the Prussian 
embassy in Munich; and he and the Prussian ambassador, Count 


; *The world, they knew, would be predisposed to believe this, as there was a strain 
ot mental instability on his mother’s side, and his younger brother Otto had already 
broken down and was under restraint. 
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von Werthern, were in the counsels of the plotters from the 
first, for the deposition of the King was a ticklish matter that 
would concern not Bavaria only but the whole Reich. Moreover, 
Prussia had a direct interest in the continuance of the Reich-minded Lutz 
ministry in power, the alternative to which would have been a govern- 
ment of the anti-Reich Patriot and Clerical parties. During the summer 
months of 1886 in which the plot came to a head Eulenburg was in charge 
of the embassy while Werthern was on holiday. The great value of his 
day-to-day record of events and. conversations resides in the fact that it 
was committed to paper just after the catastrophe of June 13, while the 
details were still fresh in his mind. His testimony and that of 
Lerchenfeld, added to what was already known of the affair, enable us at 
last to get an inside view of the plot. 


IN early April everything seemed to be going on oiled bearings: 
Gudden’s Report was already pigeon-holed, and Luitpold had been 
brought to the scratch. Then the conspirators got a nasty jar. On 
April 6 the King had asked Bismarck, whom, in spite of his detestation 
of Prussia, he respected and trusted personally, to help him to raise a 
loan in Berlin. The Chancellor’s reply of the 14th was friendly, reasoned 
and thoroughly practical. He counselled Ludwig to put the matter 
before the Diet and ask for its loyal assistance. The Bavarian State, he 
said, could borrow at about half the rate the King himself had had to 
pay and would have to pay in the future. By borrowing at the lower 
rate of interest and converting the outstanding loans the whole problem 
would be solved at a cost to the country of a mere 22,500 marks per 
annum, a sum so trifling that Bismarck had no doubt the Diet would 
adopt the scheme, and thus gratify Ludwig’s desire to complete the build- 
ings already in course of construction. On the 17th, accordingly, the 
King, who was sane enough to see the common sense of all this, instructed 
the Ministry as a whole to ask the Diet to take into its consideration the 
state of his personal finances and to report to him on the matter 
without delay. But very imprudently he sent Bismarck’s letter to a 
former Cabinet Secretary, Ziegler, who at once showed it to Lutz and 
Crailsheim. 

The fat was now in the fire, for if the Diet fell in with the King’s wishes 
there would be no suits now against him, no fear of bankruptcy and loss 
of monarchical prestige, and therefore no hope of making the contem- 
plated coup look in the eyes of people and parliament as an act of 
patriotic high-mindedness. No wonder that Lutz remarked ruefully to 
ERulenburg, “The Chancellor has done us a bad turn. I don’t see how we 
are going to get out of this!’ Indeed, as Eulenburg puts it, ‘it was the 
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Chancellor’s advice, which the King had at once followed, that set the 
over-hanging stone rolling.’ 

Only the briefest summary can be given here of the events that ensued. 
The King failed to follow up his tactical advantage, and so gave the 
rattled conspirators time to recover their nerve and push on with their 
plan. Lerchenfeld was told to prepare the ground in Berlin. A copy 
of Gudden’s report was sent to him. This he showed to Bismarck, who 
was shocked and grieved and apparently convinced by some of the details 
of it. (Later, when he had had time and opportunity to consider the 
whole thing more calmly, he characterised the report contemptuously as 
‘Takings from the King’s waste-paper basket and cupboards.’) But 
already his cool, clear-cutting intelligence fasténed on several of the weak- 
nesses of the dossier. These he pointed out to Lerchenfeld. He himself 
did not approve of a coup de main: the case for deposition, he held, should 
be submitted openly to the Diet, whose function it should be to decide 
whether the King was mad or not. ‘What if the King protests?’ he asked, 
according to Lerchenfeld’s report to Crailsheim. ‘To depose a monarch 
simply on the word of a single psychiatrist,’ Lerchenfeld’s letter continues, 
‘seemed to him a risky procedure. Would the King submit to an 
examination by doctors? Would a report not based ona personal inspec- 
tion count for anything?’ To Bismarck it seemed suspicious that the 
testimony taken had been almost entirely that of lackeys under the thumb 
of Holnstein, whose hatred of the King was known everywhere. Could 
and would such evidence be accepted as impartial? And, assuming the 
ultimate necessity of making a change in the government, would not 
the future position of the Prince Regent be more secure had the 
procedure been all above-board, with less of the appearance of a palace 
revolution? 

Lerchenfeld’s replies to all this, and more of a similar kind, were a 
tissue of evasions, sophistries and chicaneries. When Bismarck showed 
him a letter he had recently received from Ludwig and asked him if it 
exhibited any signs of derangement, Lerchenfeld glibly assured him that 
documents of that kind were the work of the Cabinet Secretaries! With 
regard to the dubious nature of the ‘evidence’ taken under a procedure 
SO questionable as that of Gudden, he told Bismarck that ‘the persons 
who had made the depositions would not have said anything that was 
untrue’! Finally he gave the plotters’ whole case away: he was sure, 
he said, that Luitpold would not follow Bismarck’s advice—to protect 
himself from future odium by proceeding constitutionally via the Diet— 
because this would deprive him of ‘the tactical advantages of a fait 
accompli’! And he mendaciously assured the Chancellor that the last 
thing the virtuous Ministers had in mind was to take action against the 


King secretly or by way of surprise. 
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In the end Bismarck sadly and resignedly washed his hands of the 
matter: the Bavarian Ministers were free to do what they liked, but it 
would have to be understood that what they did was entirely on their 
own responsibility. Thereupon Lerchenfeld wrote in high glee to 
Crailsheim. The coast was now clear for them, he said; the ‘verification’ 
of the medical Report would be wholly the affair of ‘the competent factors 
in Bavaria,’ that is to say, of the very men who had compiled it for their 
own ends; ‘an examination by the Federal Council [of the Reich] of the 
question of removing the King, with perhaps a super-revision of the 
medical testimony, is now ruled out.’ Eulenburg tells us that the nerves 
of the plotters in Munich were by now continuously on edge. So 
Lerchenfeld urged them to act quickly. He suggested, however, keeping 
Holnstein well in the background, for in view of his notorious hatred of 
the King his ‘open co-operation in the affair’ would be likely to damage 
rather than help their Cause. The services of ‘this energetic and adroit 
man’ should of course be fittingly rewarded in due course in a quiet way; 
and no doubt an opportunity was found later for slipping the thirty pieces 
of silver into Judas’s palm when no one was looking. 


* 


MIEANWHILE articles on the King’s finances and hinting openly at 
his insanity—all of them inspired by the Ministers—appeared in various 
German papers, including even one in Munich, and the conspirators set 
themselves to patch up two joints in their armour which Bismarck had 
shown to be weak. They extracted from the servants more evidence of 
the only sort they desired—the spatchcocking of this into the old dossier 
is clearly visible—and, by way of window-dressing, they procured three. 
more medical signatures to the document. Gudden having completed his 
new Report during the night of June 7-8—for time was pressing—it was 
dutifully sighed on the morning of the 8th by himself, his son-in-law, 
Professor Doctor Hubert von Grashey, a Dr Hagen and a Dr Hubrich. 
The next day the machinery for the arrest was put in motion. After his 
apprehension, on the night of the 11th, the ‘mad’ King made the one 
sensible remark recorded during\the whole ghastly proceedings: ‘How 
can you declare me to be mentally deranged,’ he asked Gudden, ‘when 
you have never observed me, never examined me?’; to which the only 
answer that Gudden could make was the fatuous one, ‘That was not 
necessary: the material is very abundant and entirely conclusive. It is — 
positively overwhelming.’ After the tragedy of the Starnberg Lake there 
was a good deal of angry criticism of the Ministers and the doctors, to 
which Grashey felt he ought to make some reply in a memorial notice he 
contributed to a volume of his father-in-law’s articles in 1889; but the best 
he could achieve by way of answer to the charge that not one of the ~ 
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doctors who had condemned the King had examined him was the plea, 
at once monstrous and naive, that ‘an examination would have necessi- 
tated postponing action!”? 

The plot was carried out unscrupulously, callously, to its horrible end, 
the King being treated by doctors and wardens as an incurable and 
dangerous lunatic. But Gudden made two great mistakes. Had 
Ludwig been immured in one. of the mountain chateaux, rescue and 
suicide could both have been made impossible. But Gudden, in order 
that he might be able to visit him from time to time without interference 
with his own work in Munich, chose Berg for the King’s prison—Berg, 
where exercise would be possible only in grounds of which Ludwig knew 
every inch, and grounds, at that, running down to a Lake which would 
lend itself admirably to an attempt at either rescue or suicide. And to 
crown all, on the 13th, after having even gone so far as to deprive the 
King of steel knives at his meals lest he should do himself or others an 
injury, this professed professor of alienism chooses to take a walk alone 
with the alleged violent lunatic, along a path that ran at some points 
within a few yards of the water! We know what came of that piece of 
folly: Gudden paid for it with his life. 

The men with guilty consciences jumped, of course, at the theory that 
the King had committed suicide, and that Gudden, after having nobly 
tried to restrain the powerful giant—Ludwig stood nearly six feet four— 
had had his head held under water by the lunatic in a last mad act of 
revenge. To us of today the murder-and-suicide explanation seems the 
correct one, but it surely proves not the King’s madness but his complete 
sanity. He knew that life, for him, was over: at the age of less than 
forty-one he had been condemned to ignominious imprisonment for the 
test of his days: he knew that his captors would never allow him to 
communicate with the outer world for fear he should appeal to his sub- 
jects or escape, in which latter case his vengeance would be terrible. 
And so, I imagine, he had resolved to end it all there and then. He had 
been very silent during the last few hours before the walk, and if Gudden 
had known him as well as we do now he would have known that this 
was a sure sign he was thinking hard. I take it that he had worked out 
the whole plan beforehand, down even to the choice of the very spot at 
which to make an end, a spot where the path ran only a few paces from 
the water, a spot not open to observation from the house; and it was at 
his request that Gudden had waved back to the chateau the warder who 
had been deputed to follow them. — 

Tt reminds me of Mr Dooley’s account of the summing up of the. President of the 
court that sentenced Dreyfus. ‘Y’re guilty, Cap, and ye know it; and the sintence of 
the honourable coort upon ye is that ye go to the Divil’s own island for the rest of your 


life. We will now proceed,’ he says, ‘to hear the ividence.’ (I regret that I have to 
_ quote the passage from memory.) 
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‘ REVENGE,’ says Bacon, ‘is a kind of wild justice.’ It is true that he 
goes on to give reasons why the law should, in general, frown upon it. 
But I am sure that Bacon, were all the facts put before him, would have 
approved of King Ludwig’s revenge on Gudden. For, he continues, “the 
most tolerable sort of revenge is for those wrongs which there is no law 
to remedy. . . . Some, when they take revenge, are desirous the party 
should know whence it cometh. This the more generous. For the 
delight seemeth to be not so much in doing the hurt as in making the 
party repent.’ Ludwig’s revenge on the man who had prostituted his 
science to ruin him at the bidding of a gang of political conspirators 
complied in every respect with Bacon’s specification: the wrong that had 
been done was one which there was ‘no law to remedy,’ ‘the party’ could 
have been in no doubt as to whence the revenge came, and the time 
allowed the party for repentance, if mercifully short, must have been 
long enough to achieve the desired moral result. 

Let me try to summarise the legal case against Gudden and the others. 

They spoke with unwarrantable confidence in the name of a science 
that was in its infancy in their day. There was and is no definite disease 
definable as ‘paranoia’; this was merely a word, a new Greek compound 
that had come into use in the late 1870’s. The Report infringed the first 
principle of law and justice as regards trials for alleged lunacy—that the 
people moving to have the man put away shall have no material interest 
in his being certified. The confident declaration that Ludwig would be 
permanently incurable was obviously designed to prevent the case ever 
being reopened. All four doctors who certified him were government 
officials the retention of whose posts was at the mercy of the politicians 
who had briefed them. The King himself was never examined, or even 
told of what was impending, so that he could take no steps to meet the 
charges. The ‘evidence’ was not only insufficient of itself to prove mad- ~ 
ness but had been taken almost entirely from “illiterate lackeys in the 
power of one of the chief conspirators. Not only was hardly any attempt 
made to take evidence from people of standing and education but such 
evidence was turned down when it was offered. A Cabinet Secretary, 
Schneider, collected three hundred documents in Ludwig’s handwriting 
which exhibited no trace of derangement, and then innocently awaited 
a summons to give evidence. His services were not called upon: his 
kind of evidence was not the kind they wanted. One valet, who both — 
before and after the catastrophe stoutly refused to say he had ever detected 
any signs of insanity in his master, was prosecuted later for ‘insulting the 
_ Ministers.” Ludwig’s aide-de-camp, Count Alfred von Diirckheim- 
Montmartin, whose loyalty was proof against all blandishments and all 
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threats, and who twice, during the last few days of the affair, assured 
Eulenburg categorically that he had not observed a trace of insanity in 
the King, and at one stage had threatened to inform Ludwig of the ‘high 
treason’ that was being plotted against him, was arrested after leaving 
the King for the last time (on June 11), charged with treason against the 
Regent, released for the sole reason that it was inadvisable to proceed to 
extremities against a man of his standing and knowledge, and exiled to 
Metz. Finally, there had never been any cross-examination by counsel 
on the King’s behalf of the valets and grooms who had testified. Without 
a doubt, had the proceedings taken place under proper legal conditions, 
they would have ended in an indictment of both Ministers and doctors for 
criminal conspiracy. 

That a counsel with his wits about him could have made mincemeat 
of the conspirators’ case is shown by an amusing little incident that 
occurred not long after the King’s death. The victorious Ministers had 
lost no time in showing their hatred of Wagner, whose unflattering opinion 
of some of them in days gone by, and of the crafty Lutz in particular, 
was well known to them. After Wagner’s death in 1883 the affairs of 
Bayreuth were in the capable hands of Adolf von Gross, son-in-law of 
the local banker Feustel, who had helped Wagner so signally in the 
founding of Bayreuth. One day Gross received a summons to Munich, 
where a conclave of seven Ministers, headed by Crailsheim, confronted 
him with the agreement of 1864 by which Wagner had conveyed to the 
King the theatrical rights in his future works, and in virtue of which, they 
now contended, not only could Parsifal be given in Bayreuth only by 
their permission but they themselves were at liberty to produce it in the 
Munich Court Theatre at any time they chose. 

Gross, who had sensed what was coming, and had gone to Munich 
fully prepared, showed them the document of 1880 in which the King, 
in response to Wagner’s impassioned plea, had formally renounced his 
rights to Parsifal, agreeing with the composer that the work ought never 
to be given anywhere but in Bayreuth. Then Crailsheim, congratulating 
himself on having foreseen this move on Gross’s part, rose’ majestically 
to deliver the knock-out blow. Did not Gross know, he stormed, that 
the King’s insanity had been officially established as of long standing, 
and that consequently his decisions were null and void? The next 
minute Crailsheim himself was sprawling on the canvas. ‘This docu- 
ment [the one concerning Parsifal],’ said Gross quietly, ‘was signed a year 
before the King made you Minister of the Royal Household. On your 
own showing, he was insane all that time. If, therefore, this document 
is null and void, so is your appointment.’ He would argue no more with 
them, he continued, but if necessary take the case into court; whereupon 
the Ministers saw the wisdom of letting the matter drop. 


_ 


The Public Spirit of Francis Smith 
By Margery Allingham 


Tue man who waited in the chill dusk by the sodden farm gate was 
more than ordinarily angry. He was cold and his clothes clung to him, 
but he was not deterred by the discomfort. He had already waited for 
an hour and was prepared to wait all night. 

He held his gun close to him. It was a huge piece, old-fashioned even 
for the beginning of the nineteenth century. It had a flint lock and its 
long muzzle was crammed with ball and nails as well as a mighty shot 
of powder. For all its clumsiness it was a terrible weapon, sufficiently 
powerful to tear the heart out of an ox, let alone any human enemy. 

The minutes crept slowly by and the rain dripped from the leafless 
twigs. The man did not move. His rage kept him steadfast, oblivious 
of everything but his quarry. His name was Francis Smith, he was in 
the Black Lion Lane, Hammersmith, and he was waiting for a ghost. 

Francis was not insane. That possibility was never put forward as 
an accusation nor in his defence. In all respects save one he was a most 
normal villager of his time and country. The one unusual thing about 
him was his capacity for fury at the supernatural, and at this moment 
he had come to the end of his patience. 

In the lane it grew darker, and presently the moon rose. No one 
passed and in the distance the friendly lights of the Black Lion grew 
brighter and less yellow, but all the same it was very eerie out there in 
the gloom. . 

Francis Smith stayed at his post. He was a little man, well under the 
middle height, young still, and handsome in his own way with very dark 
hair and brows over fiery, indignant eyes. He was one of His Majesty 
King George the Third’s Officers of Excise, but his present occupation 
was no part of his official duties although he was acting on behalf of the 
community in general. He was on his own, a single gallant combatant 
against the Powers of Darkness. His gun was his only assistant and 
that, if all the advice he had been given was sound, of doubtful efficacy 
against such a foe. Yet he was undismayed. 

As he stood by the gate he brooded over the details of the intolerable 
affront which this marauding adventurer from another world had given 
the pleasant, decent people of the village. For three months now the 
whole place had been terrorised by the spectre. Like all good ghosts of 
the period, it was conventional in form and stooped to no o subterfuge. It 
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was in the shape of a human being in grave clothes complete to the night- 
cap, and was composed of a ghastly vaporous whiteness of a consistency 
something like steam. 

A vast number of people in Hammersmith as well as some visitors had 
seen it wandering at night, and now good folk were afraid to come out 
in the dusk, while every new day brought some fresh story of its impudent 
haunting. By day people were brave enough and recounted their adven- 
tures with a certain pride, but at night they tied down the curtains of 
their fourposters and quaked under their blankets at every groan in the 
rafters or crackle on the stairs. Even worse than this, the tale had got 
about, and as far away as London contemptuous citizens, fat and safe in 
the warmth of the coffee houses, spoke sneeringly of the credulity and 
superstition of Hammersmith rustics. 

A cart clattered down the lane as Francis watched and he drew back 

into the prickly shadow of the wet hedge. The driver was urging his 
horse and his voice was sharp and nervous. The Excise man knew why 
that was and his anger boiled again. 
_ Only two days before, a large wagon belonging to Mr Russell, drawn 
by eight horses and carrying sixteen passengers, had been thrown into 
the greatest danger on the incline leading down to the centre of the 
village. Bill Girdler had been driving the team at the time, and it was 
his story as told in the Lion which had finally driven Francis Smith to 
the point of action. 

The wagoner had given a vivid picture. He was just steadying the 
leader for the descent, he said, when to his horror he saw the ghost in his 
path. He saw it plainly and was able to describe it. It was immensely 
tall and entirely white, and in its hand it carried a great pike with a flag 
on the top of it. Bill had not been brave, he admitted that freely. With 
a great cry, he said, he had leapt from his seat and had fled up the road 
‘hollering.’ Fortunately the horses had been more courageous and had 
finished their journey safely without him, but all the same the story might 
easily have ended very differently. Everyone was agreed on that and 
the ghost was damned afresh, as doubtless it had been earlier by a more 
powerful tribunal. 

During the conversation at the Lion it was suggested, as had happened 
before, that some particularly idiotic practical joker might be responsible 
for the outrages, but Francis Smith would have none of that. Ina sullen 
country fashion he had insisted that the ghost was a real ghost and had 
added that in his opinion its goings on were all the more reprehensible. 
To do him justice he had been by no means alone. Everyone who had 
actually seen the intruder was convinced that he had been confronted 
by nothing earthly. The more the eye-witnesses talked, the angrier 
Francis Smith became, and finally he consulted with Frederick Flower the 
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younger, a watchman, about the best way to catch and lay the menace. 

Young Flower had not been entirely enthusiastic at first. He had said 
he might come and watch one evening but he had not been sure when. 
He had agreed that the ghost should be caught, but had not, at that 
moment, been able to think of a satisfactory way of doing it and he had 
been particularly dubious about the gun. Ghosts, young Flower had 
said, took very little notice of guns. 


Francis Smith, however, had had great faith in his gun. It was worth 


five shillings, not an inconsiderable sum at the time, and it was certain 
to go off, which was something. Also, he had made up his mind. The 
nuisance had gone on long enough. The interference of the other world 
with Hammersmith had got to stop. In the end he had talked young 
Flower over and the officer had agreed to keep watch near his own home, 
while Francis went to the more likely part of the village. 

Now at last the hour had come and the Excise man was waiting, 
shivering with rage and expectation. 

The night was ghostly enough. Great blue clouds spread enormous 
fingers over the opal of the sky as if they were trying to grasp the pale 
florin of the moon, and all around the waiting man the November ground 
mist rose waist high. Francis Smith remained where he was, clinging to 
his gun, his great public-spirited wrath burning within him. 

Suddenly, without warning, without a sound or the icy breath which 
is said to accompany spectres, it came. He saw it. 


It was not where he had expected it on the other side of the road but, 


much more alarmingly, on his own side and close to him. It was white 
and fearful, just as he had supposed, and it looked much as he had thought 
it might. 

It was a male figure, above natural height, and it was clad from head 
to heel in a fearful mouldering ashen colour. It was as though its white 
garments were caked with an uneven decay, and even the face, which 
he scarcely recognised as a real face, was smeared with the same unearthly 
hue. On its head was the traditional white cap, and above it swayed 


something lofty and white also, which at first sight was very like a flag on 


a pike. 

It came very slowly along the grass verge, mane no sound at all. 

To a man who did not believe in ghosts the sight must have been 
terrible, so exact was it, so correct, so meticulous in its horror, but to a 
man like Francis Smith, who did believe in them, the effect, one would 
have thought, could only have been annihilating. Yet he was not 
paralysed. His public spirit gave him the courage of a soldier alone 
though he was, and he raised his blunderbuss. 


‘Damn you!’ he shouted. ‘Who are you? I'll fire if you don’t speak!’ 


It is just possible that rage and fear dried up his voice until the brave 
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words were little more than an inarticulate croak from the hedge, but 
there is no proof of that. All that is known is that the ghost did not 
falter. It came on, nearer and nearer, soundless and frightful in the 
gloom. 

Francis Smith fired. 

The blunderbuss exploded with a roar and at that moment a terrible 
thing happened. There was no more ghost. 

The kick of the butt on Francis Smith’s shoulder must have been like 
a thump from the Angel of Truth, and before the blaze from the gun 
muzzle the shadows rushed away and their mysteries with them. 

The white figure staggered and dropped to the ground with an audible 
thud. It writhed humanly and then lay quiet. At the same time from 
far down the lane the doors of the Inn burst open, and the sound of 
voices reached him on the damp air. 

The little Excise man bent over the form and touched a warm and 
solid thing. Gradually he made out what it was, and his anger went 
out like a flame. 

The man on the ground appeared to be a plasterer, clad in the lime- 
bespattered overalls of his trade. He was still now and the blood seeped 
slowly over his chest and shoulders. The hod he had been carrying lay 
beside him, now no more like a pike with a flag atop than the mast of 
a man-O’-war. 

In ten minutes Francis Smith was in the midst of an excited, white- 
faced crowd from the tap room of the Lion. Everybody gave advice 
and some gave assistance, but none of it was of any use. The plasterer 
was dead, and in spite of everything the hastily summoned barber- 
surgeon could do he remained dead, which was not extraordinary since 
the full charge had struck him in the jaw and had all but blown his 
head off. 

Instantly the whole colour of life changed for Hammersmith. Instead 
of a ghost it had a corpse, and in that hour when it would seem reason- 
able to suppose that a genuine unquiet spirit did indeed hover among 
the group of country folk the dreaded spectre began to fade into insigni- 
ficance. A dozen priests with bells and books could hardly have laid it 
more successfully than the little Excise man had done with his ridiculous 
-blunderbuss. 

It was a shocking situation. By the light of the lanterns the dead man 
was recognised immediately. He was a well-known local figure called 
Thomas Milwood, and had been a tall gangling fellow, taciturn but quite 
harmless, who had lived with his parents and carried on his trade in the 
village itself. Francis Smith was not acquainted with him, but there was 
no question but that he must have seen him about for years. When he 
was killed he was less than five minutes’ walk from his own home. | 
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The tragedy was appreciated by everybody. Francis Smith was in a 
frightful position and he realised it. His mighty anger, which alone had 
made it possible for him to wait so long in such terrifying circumstances, 
having vanished now, left him a very ordinary, decent, simple soul who 
suddenly found himself the killer of a harmless neighbour. In his 
horror at that he overlooked the fact that he had killed the ghost, and so 
did everybody else. People who, an hour before, had been too afraid to 
leave their houses, now walked sadly down the road behind the corpse 
and shook their heads over Francis Smith while he, poor little man, 
went to the authorities at once and was taken into custody. 

In the morning things were very much worse. The bright light of 
day discovered an exorcised Hammersmith newly dignified by a killing, 
and the very memory of the ghost began to recede. In the Coroner’s 
Court the solid fact that a young man in the full flood of working life had 
been set on and killed appeared in all its daylight proportions. Sober 
local men on the jury began to wonder if any puff of preternatural steam 
could ever have been taken seriously by anybody, and, even if it had, 
whether any horror it might have possessed could have equalled the 
present reality of the shattered jaw of the young man lying dead in the 
front room of his parents’ cottage. They brought in a verdict of murder, 
and cited Francis Smith. 

By this time the wretched Excise man seems to have had misgivings 
himself. When anger does die it dies completely, and what is easier to 
forget than a fear in the night? When a Grand Jury at the Old Session 
House on Clerkenwell Green sent him for trial to the Central Criminal 
Court, he made no desperate plea of innocence. . 


THERE the story of Francis Smith might have ended in unrelieved dark- 
ness, but besides ghost-light and daylight there is a third radiance. It 
may not always be the pure light of truth but it has a certain penetrating 
quality which has merits of its own. At the Old Bailey the serio-comic 
tragedy of Francis Smith came under the light of Justice. 

By the third of January, 1804, most people in the London district had 
heard versions of the story, and the Court was crowded. They were in 
the old building and the floor was still strewn with rushes. In his black 
suit the Excise man looked smaller than ever as he peered over the high 
wooden dock. He was as white as the ghost he had laid, and was so 
contrite and so obviously appalled by his predicament that he drew much 
sympathy from spectators who were not as a rule given that way. 

The indictment began ominously with a sweeping announcement that 
the’ Excise man ‘not having the fear of God before his eyes but being ~ 
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- moved and seduced at the instigation of the Devil’ had indeed feloniously 
and with malice put to death one Thomas Milwood. 

The three Judges listened. The Lord Chief Baron was there and so 
were Mr Justice Rooke and Mr. Justice Lawrence, and in all the majesty 
of ermine and scarlet they heard the story of the spectre and the hod and 
the five shilling blunderbuss. The witnesses had come up from Hammer- 
smith at public expense, and they looked and sounded rural and credulous 
and honest as the Judges watched them sleepily over their little posies of 
flowers. 

Nothing was too small or too silly to be told, and gradually the whole- 
tale came out. Bill Girdler told his story again and John Lock, the 
landlord of the Lion, swore on his oath that he had been afraid to go’ 
out at night because of the tall white figure. Young Flower agreed that 
he had arranged to watch with Francis, and Mrs Milwood admitted 
through her tears that the Excise man and her son had had no quarrel. 

Slowly the Old Bailey brought the ghost to life again. It did not 
appear in the same twilight by which it had done its evil work but it did 
emerge as the one definite reality it once had been, which is to say as a 
bogey and a thorough-going public nuisance. At once Francis Smith’s 
virtuous motive became apparent, and the jury began to look at him with 
understanding and even regard. Were they not, all of them, worthy men 
doing public service themselves? Certainly the Excise man had been a 
little over-zealous, but who would hang a man for that? 

They compromised, and attempted to bring in a verdict of man- 
slaughter, but in this they were frustrated by the Judges, who handled 
the difficult matter in their own way. 

-The Lord Chief Baron explained the position. ‘If,’ said he, ‘a man 
kills another by design, without authority, but from the supposition that 
he, being a ghost, ought to be killed, then the offence amounts to murder.’ 

The jury went out again and came back with a verdict of guilty of 
murder and added a strong recommendation to mercy. The Recorder 
pronounced the sentence of death by hanging to take place on the follow- 
ing Monday morning, and Francis Smith’s body was promised to the 
surgeons. And then, justice being satisfied and the rights and wrongs 
of ghost-killing being made clear to Hammersmith and the rest of the 
country, the Lord Chief Baron reported the matter to the Crown. By 
seven o’clock in the evening a respite during His Majesty’s pleasure was 
sent to the Court, and three weeks later the Excise man received a pardon 
on condition that he remained in prison for a year. 

All the same, however he did it and whatever it cost him, Francis © 
- Smith bagged his ghost. It never returned. Moreover, from that day 
to this there have been no more white spectres in Hammersmith, for it is 
a village which breeds angry men that can deal with them. 

M 


Bessemer 
By Derek Hudson 


A MAN’ surname may find its way into the Oxford English Dictionary 
for various reasons. Dr Spooner talked of ‘Kinkering Congs’; Captain 
Boycott had the misfortune to be ‘boycotted’; Mrs Bloomer thought of 
‘a short skirt and long loose trousers gathered closely round the ankles.’ 
But in most cases the privilege has had to be earned by serious work. 
The volt, the watt, the macintosh, the macadamized road, Bessemer steel 
—each represents a lifetime of technical application. 

The stream of scientific invention in this country is nowadays at a low 
ebb. This is partly due to the meagre opportunities provided for training 
in research; but there may be a more fundamental reason. Those who 
advanced on the uplands of the Victorian age, for instance, went forward 
in a world of wide horizons and with a faith and confidence in them- 
selves, and in their future, which has been denied us since 1914. In 
retrospect the Victorian inventor may lend himself to comedy; but in 
their lives these people were up and doing. Their sustained attack on 
the fortress of knowledge compels our admiration. Even Martin Tupper, 
man of letters, wins our hearts with his inventions of a safety horseshoe, 
glass screw-tops to bottles, and a rather messy fountain-pen. 

Sir Henry Bessemer, F.R.S., was one of the outstanding figures of that 
progressive age. His name is little remembered now, though he revolu- 
tionised the steel industry, and, perhaps more than any other single man, 
cleared the way for modern times. Like the lives of many other great 
inventors, Bessemer’s life alternated between the sublime and the ridicul- 
ous; but it makes a romantic story, and to questing spirits today it should 
be an inspiring one. ; 

Bessemer had the incalculable advantage—for an inventor—of having 
an inventor as a father. Anthony Bessemer was born in England but 
spent a good deal of his life in Paris, being employed at the Paris Mint. 
Returning to England after the Revolution, he specialised successfully in 
the making of gold chains, and was able to buy a small estate at Charlton 
in Hertfordshire where his famous son was born. At Charlton the elder 
Bessemer cut letter-punches for Henry Caslon, proprietor of the Caslon 
type-foundry. Soon he built a foundry of his own. 

As a boy Henry Bessemer spent hours watching the water-wheel at the 
Charlton flour mill. He was fascinated by machinery, and after 
leaving school was allowed to work in his father’s foundry and to 
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use the molten type-metal to make wheels and pulleys for mechanical 
models. 

At seventeen Bessemer settled in London with his father. At first he 
missed the charms of the village, where, as he said, ‘the farm-labourer at 
- his cottage door would give me “Good morning, Master Henry.” ’ But he 

was full of energy, and confident that he could make his way as an 
inventor. A first step was the exhibition of some copper-coated castings 
at the Topliss Museum, on the site of the present National Gallery. Some 
of these he took from nature, others from plaster-of-Paris copies. They 
ranged from ‘a group of three prawns lying on a large grape-vine leaf’ to 
Raphael’s cartoon of the “Woman taken in Adultery.’ Of the latter 
Bessemer was very fond, and he kept it for his own mantelpiece. He 
lamented that it gradually lost its more prominent features, ‘owing to the 
continued rubbing and dusting of a succession of housemaids.’ 

Bessemer was here approaching, in 1832, within measurable distance 
of the art of ‘electro-metallurgy.’ He next turned his attention to produc- 
ing castings for stamping ornamental scroll-work and ‘basso relievos in 
cardboard, and he made dies superior to any then known. 

The forgery of stamps on documents was then being practised on an 
enormous scale; stamps were being transferred from old deeds to new 
skins of parchment and the revenue was being defrauded of about 
£100,000 a year. Bessemer’s study of die-sinking led him to invent a 
perforated stamp which could not possibly be transferred from one parch- 
ment to another. Sir Charles Presley of the Stamp Office professed him- 
self delighted with it, and, as the process was complicated, he offered 
Bessemer the post of Superintendent of Stamps, at £600 or £800 a year. 
Though he was only twenty, Bessemer was already engaged to be married, 
and he had the happiest visions of setting up house on an assured income. 

His fiancée was thrilled, and when Bessemer had explained how stamps 
were being fraudulently transferred from the old deeds and had shown 
her his invention, she made a most intelligent remark—which had, how- 
ever, a quite unintended result. ‘Yes, I understand this,’ she said, “but 
surely if all the stamps had a date put on them they could not at a future 
time be used again without detection?’ 

Bessemer had never thought of this and was taken aback, but he soon 
saw that moveable dates were by no means impossible and would be 
much easier to use than the elaborate system of piercing dies involved 
in his perforated stamp. Being young and trustful, he threw months of 
work to the winds and sat down and invented the type of dated stamp 
which has been in use ever since. Sir Charles Presley was more satisfied 
than ever, for he saw that he could use all his old dies, old presses and 
old workmen. Indeed, the process was so simple that there was no need 
for a new ‘Superintendent of Stamps’ at all. Bessemer had no patent 
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rights; when he asked for money he was reminded that he had done all 
the work voluntarily; and in the end, incredible though it seems, he 
received not a penny of reward. 

Forty-five years later, by which time the saving to the revenue from 
his invention must have amounted to several millions of pounds, Bessemer 
—angered by the Government’s refusal to allow him to accept the Grand 
Cross of the French Legion of Honour—told the whole strange story of 
the stamps in a letter to The Times, and followed it by a statement of his 
case to the Prime Minister. The facts were not disputed, and in a short 


time the following note in the Prime Minister’s hand reached him from. 


10 Downing Street: 
May 29, 79. 
Sit, 

If agreeable to yourself I propose to submit your name to the 
Queen for the honor of Knighthood; in recognition of the public 
advantage, which has accrued from your valuable and ingenious 

invention. 
I beg to remain, Sir, your faithful Servt. 
BEACONSFIELD. 


So the wheel turned full circle, and Bessemer eventually found himself 
kneeling before Queen Victoria and receiving (to quote his own words) 
‘a gentle blow across the shoulder from a light and beautifully jewelled 
sword.’ 

But in 1833 there was nothing to mitigate the disappointment. In the 
long run it may have been just as well that Bessemer escaped the Stamp 
Office, where his inventive genius might easily have been stifled—yet to 
a youth of twenty the injustice he had suffered must have seemed bitter 
indeed. He did not allow his marriage to be postponed much longer, 
however, and in 1834 he set up a home of his own. 

The great lesson of Bessemer’s life is that he remained continually 
hopeful, perpetually eager. We next find him initiating an important 
advance in the making of pencil-leads, and being content to accept £200 
for the invention. He worked, too, on a new system of type-casting and 
on Young’s type-composing machine, and discovered a means of emboss- 
ing the hard-wearing worsted called ‘Utrecht velvet’ with a figured Genoa 
design—so that the fabric was used to furnish a suite in Windsor Castle, 
and then became so generally popular that it was seen on n the cushions 
of cabs and omnibuses. 

An apparently trivial incident now altered the whole course of 
Bessemer’s life, and led to the founding of his fortune, and so to the great 
changes in the iron and steel industry with which his name will always 

be connected. Bessemer had a sister who painted flowers. Knowing her 
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brother to be not only a brilliant draughtsman but also an expert at 
ornamental lettering, she asked him to write on the outside of her portfolio 
the words ‘Studies of Flowers from Nature, by Miss Bessemer.’ It was 
not a large commission, but Bessemer wanted to do it nicely. Ordinary 
ink was unthinkable—and he hankered after some ‘gold powder,’ which 
he was surprised to find cost him seven shillings an ounce. 

Bessemer soon ascertained that the powder was only made from brass, 
and he realised that the high price must be due to its being turned out by 
an old-fashioned hand method. If he could convert a lump of brass into 
powder by steam power, he thought that he might make a fortune. He 
succeeded. In a factory at St Pancras the powder was made secretly by 
members of Bessemer’s family for forty years. It and the ‘gold paint’ 
that followed were bought all over the world and became the one ‘staple 
manufacture’ he had so long sought. The profits gave him a brougham, 
a house at Highgate, and funds to carry on his researches. 

Between 1838 and 1883 Bessemer patented 117 inventions, covering a 
vast range of interests. For his improvements in sugar manufacture 
Prince Albert presented him with a gold medal at a meeting of the Society 
of Arts. He greatly cheapened the production of plate glass, and at the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 might often have been seen banging a yard- 
square sheet of glass with a mallet to show that it was unbreakable when 
held down by atmospheric pressure. Long before their time, he devised 
plans for ‘elastic communications’ between the ends of railway carriages 
and for simultaneous brakes on the wheels. 

The Crimean War diverted his attention to gunnery experiments. He 
tried to fire elongated and rotating projectiles from smooth-bore guns, 
and explosions were heard by his Highgate neighbours as he experimented 
with a mortar in his garden. The French Emperor proved a good deal 
more encouraging than our War Office—but in the end the question 
resolved itself into whether a gun could be made that would stand up to 
such heavy projectiles. It was with this object in view that Bessemer 
invented his famous steel process. 

This is not the place to embark on a technical discussion of the 
Bessemer process, of which we may conveniently adopt the dictionary 
definition, that it is ‘a process for decarbonising and desiliconising pig 
iron so as to convert it into steel or malleable iron, by passing currents 
of air through the molten metal.’ In that it made steel available for struc- 
tural purposes—for the ships, bridges, rails, axles, and so on, which had 
- hitherto been constructed of wrought iron—Bessemer’s invention ranks 
as one of the greatest events of modern history, comparable to the inven- 
tion of printing or the introduction of the steam engine. He announced 
his discovery to the world in a paper read to the British Association at 
Cheltenham on August 13, 1856, which was published in full in The 
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Times of the following morning; but there were to be setbacks before the 
process was widely adopted. The Sheffield works of Henry Bessemer 
and Company began production in 1858. By 1866, eighteen ships had 
been built of Bessemer steel. The first steel rails were laid at Crewe 
station in 1861. Bessemer was making steel guns for foreign govern- 
ments twenty years before Woolwich Arsenal overcame its fixed pre- 
judice against steel ordnance. 

An element of luck attended Bessemer throughout life. While travel- 
ling to Birmingham from Euston in about 1864, he was sitting in the 
corner of a first-class carriage, reading his newspaper, when he heard 
two young men talking excitedly at the other end of the carriage and 
one of them exclaim, ‘I wonder what the devil Bessemer will say?’ 
Bessemer pricked up his ears. Gradually he pieced together the details 
of a scheme to form a joint-stock company of the Ebbw Vale Iron Works 
and use against him two obstructive patents taken out by its furnace 
manager. These patents could not be worked without infringing 
Bessemer’s steel rights, but if the new company had been formed, with 
its proposed capital of two millions, it might have taken him years to 
assert those rights in the courts. As it was, he was forearmed. ‘The 
next day he went to the City and interviewed one of the gentlemen whose 
names he had overheard in the train. He threatened that he would have 
blue and red posters placarded on every hoarding in the City announcing 
that he had applied for injunctions against the Ebbw Vale Company, and 
fifty cabs with placards crawling through the City streets. The enemy 
surrendered and agreed to pay Bessemer his proper royalties. 

In all Bessemer received more than a million pounds from his steel 
process. His name became a household word, and in America thirteen 
towns were named after him. But before he retired from active business 
he was to be associated with.a less fortunate enterprise. 

Throughout his life Bessemer had suffered from seasickness, and a 


voyage from Calais to Dover in 1868 upset him so much that he deter- 


mined to find a means of abolishing seasickness on the Channel crossing. 
The idea took shape in his mind of a swinging passenger saloon which 
should be mechanically isolated from the rest of the ship, so that its floor 
should always remain horizontal, even when the ship was rolling. 
Bessemer had by this time left Highgate. Like the Misses Dobbin in 
“Vanity Fair,’ he now lived in a ‘fine garden-house at Denmark Hill . . . 
where there were fine grapes in the hot-houses and peaches on the walls.’ 
The house had a lovely view and many acres of grounds. In a meadow 
he built a model of the ‘Bessemer Saloon,’ which was made to ee by a 
steam engine. 
Even in imagination, one cannot approach this throbbing media at 


Denmark Hill without saluting the earnest, inquiring spirit of the 
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Victorian age. What poems Martin Tupper or Eliza Cook might have 
written about the “Bessemer Saloon! ’—but, alas, there is no evidence that 
they ever formed two of the ‘twelve or fourteen persons ” entrusted to the 
mercy of Bessemer’s ‘steersman,’ who watched a spirit-level and kept the 
floor steady while the donkey engine did its worst. 

‘If the steersman took his hands off the steering handle, the cabin 
immediately partook of the motion of the model,’ wrote Bessemer gravely, 
‘which was fully equal to the roll of a small ship in a heavy sea. This 
sudden transition from absolute quiet to a most unpleasant roll generally 
resulted in loud shouts of “‘Stop her!” from the persons seated in the cabin: 
an order which, after well shaking up the passengers, the steersman always 
attended to. He applied his hand once more to the lever, when absolute 
quietness was restored, to the relief of all.’ Bessemer does not say whether 
he ever ventured into his cabin himself, or was sea-sick in his own meadow. 

A company was formed to exploit the invention, and a steamer (the 
Bessemer, of course) was built to carry the full-sized saloon, lavishly 
furnished and decorated. But the steering of the Bessemer was faulty 
and on its trials in 1875 the ship twice crashed into Calais pier, ‘knocking 
down the huge timbers like so many ninepins.’ The anti-seasickness 
machinery had not yet been completely installed, so that the invention 
was never tested at sea. But the discredited “Bessemer Saloon Steam- 
boat Company’ could not survive these disasters. 

Bessemer enjoyed many years of busy retirement at Denmark Hill 
before his death in 1898. To those who did not know him, his continu- 
ing enthusiasms might have seemed to verge on the eccentric. He 
occupied himself with elaborate calculations: the amount of Bessemer 
steel that was being produced all over the world was a favourite theme, 
and when the word ‘billion’ appeared in The Times he wrote a letter 
estimating that a billion sheets of that paper would reach a height of 
47,348 miles. He designed a typically Victorian conservatory for his 
house, and in his grounds he constructed an observatory and telescope. 
He made a large lake and an ornate grotto with mirrors to give illusions 
of distance. The problem of the sun’s heat intrigued him, and he built 

a solar furnace, so that he could study it with ‘a little sun of his own.’ 
Such spare time as was left he devoted to his autobiography, which gives 
a clear and fascinating account of his remarkable career. 

Bessemer’s house is now a hotel. A nine-hole golf-course is laid out 
in the grounds, with the old observatory as its club-house. In the early 
months of 1944 the Germans dropped bombs into the lake and converted 
a good deal of it into dry land. Bessemer would have been annoyed; 
but the phenomenon would have interested him immensely. It might 
well have inspired a whole series of experiments and calculations—and 
another letter to The Times. 


ri 


The Last of the Brudenells 
By Cyril Ray 


‘Here goes the last of the Brudenells!’ Lord Cardigan himself said 
that these were the words with which he set off at the head of the British 
light cavalry into the valley at Balaclava. But Cardigan gave the phrase 
to Russell of The Times years after the charge, in the middle of that period 
of self-glorification, lawsuits, and spite that was the ugly backwash in 
England of the charge of the light brigade. And whatever Cardigan 
was imagining or inventing in those days, he had been in no frame of 
mind, I fancy, that sunny October morning, to go off with quixotics on 
his lips to fling himself at the massed Russian batteries. If he did say, 
‘Here goes the last of the Brudenells!’ and I doubt it, it was in the tone 
which precedes or implies the sulky, self-righteous, ‘And then eee be 
sorry.’ 

There is the man’s known character, to begin with, most of it clearly 
drawn in that ponderous model of irony, the fifth volume of Kinglake’s 
Invasion of the Crimea. James Thomas Brudenell, seventh Earl of - 
Cardigan, attended ‘to the desires and interests of self with a curious 
exactitude.’ Exactitude, indeed, was the keynote of a mind ‘ singularly 
barren; and wanting in dimension,’ but not without force. He had 
fought two duels, almost the last to be fought in England, one about the 
colour of a bottle, one about the size of a Bre in each case the ~ 
grievance was want of uniformity.’ 

To Cardigan’s ‘formulated mind the distinction between lawful and 
right was imperceptible.’ Lucan, his brother-in-law and senior officer, 
might live in camp with his men and share their privations ; Cardigan 
lived in his luxurious yacht in the harbour of Balaclava, ministered to 
by a French cook. He had the permission of Raglan, the commander- 
in-chief ; ‘ the lawfulness of the practice being thus established, he never 
seemed to understand that there could remain any question of propriety, 
or taste, or right feeling.’ 

He had been ‘spoiled,’ as we say; spoiled by his family, spoiled by men 
of even higher rank, spoiled by society. An only son, he shared as a 
boy with seven beautiful sisters the proverbial good looks of the 
Brudenells; he had been bought a seat in the Commons on his coming 
of age and he was to buy others for himself as he fell out with his sponsors; 
twenty-seven years old when he bought himself a cornetcy in the 8th 
_ Hussars, ‘aided partly by fortune, but partly by the favour of the Duke 
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of York and the operation of the purchase system,’ he was a lieutenant- 
colonel at thirty-three. No sooner did the feeling against his arrogant 
quarrelsomeness force him to resign the command of one cavalry regiment 
than William [V—some say the Duke of Wellington—obtained for him 
the command of the 11th Hussars, which he made the smartest in the 
service by spending on it for years a quarter of his income of £40,000 a 
year. _ He was its commanding officer when he was prosecuted for one 
of his duelling exploits. Typically, he insisted on trial by his peers. 
Typically, he escaped conviction by a technicality. 

Spoiled then, quarrelsome, logic-chopping, but brave. He had proved 
his valour not only in the duels he had fought but in the hunting-field 
where, however, “the boldness he evinced was that of a resolute man with 
a set purpose, and not a dare-devil impulse.’ He had yet, a major-general, 
fifty-seven years old, commander of a cavalry brigade, to prove that 
valour as a soldier. Like Lord Lucan, his divisional commander, like 
the commander of the heavy brigade, Scarlett, like Lord Raglan himself 
(though Raglan had lost an arm as Wellington’s A.D.C. at Waterloo), 
Cardigan had never commanded so much as a troop or a company in the 
field until the landing in the Crimea a few weeks before. He had not, 
by the middle of the morning of October 25, 1854, yet led soldiers into 
any action more desperate than a patrol. 


AT dawn on October 25 the Russians had turned out in strength to attack 
Balaclava, our one supply port, and its communications with our army 
before Sebastopol. Thanks to sleepy British pickets they turned the 
Turks out of their flanking redoubts before support could be brought up; 
only the heroism of Colin Campbell and the 93rd Highlanders saved 
Balaclava. Russell of The Times, looking down from the ridge behind 
Sebastopol, with Raglan and his staff, watched ‘as though looking on the 
stage from a box at the theatre’: he saw the superb Russian cavalry, with 
its Polish lancers and Cossack irregulars, thrown back by ‘that thin red 


‘streak topped with a line of steel’—later, in his collected despatches, the 


‘streak’ became a ‘line’ and the phrase immortal—and then the British 


heavy cavalry charging at its centre, cheering. The Russians came back 


—‘it was a fight of heroes,’ Russell wrote—then the Royals and the 4th 


’ and 5th Dragoon Guards charged and the Russian cavalry was broken. 


All honour to Lucan, who commanded the cavalry division, to Scarlett 
and his 300 dragoons. But what of Cardigan and the light brigade? His 
670 light horsemen were drawn up, some mounted, some by their horses’ 
heads, not more than a quarter of a mile from the Russian flank 
whilst the heavy brigade was charging; the Russian cavalry in retreat 
passed along his front in a state which needed only a second charge by 
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fresh troops to become ruin. But the light brigade remained inactive, 
‘observed by the Russians with surprise and thankfulness, by the Head- 
quarters Staff of the English with surprise and vexation, by the French 
with surprise and curiosity.’ And all the while Cardigan was riding up 
and down the line repeating, ‘Damn those Heavies, they have the laugh 
of us this day.’ 

It was that narrow, logical, mind of his. Lucan, with whom Cardigan, 
almost as a matter of course, was barely on speaking terms, had given 
Cardigan his orders. Lucan’s version of them, in the subsequent 
exchange of affidavits, was; ‘You'll remember that you are placed here 
by Lord Raglan himself for the defence of this position. My instruc- 
tions to you are to attack anything and everything that shall come within 
reach of you, but you will be careful of columns or squares of infantry.’ 
To Cardigan, the logician, that meant that he was to attack only if 
attacked; cavalry retreating within a quarter of a mile of his front offered 
no menace to the position he was charged to defend. There were remon- 
strances at the time from at least one of his many junior officers who had 
field service, there was an immediate rebuke from Lucan, and, later, an 
inquiry of sorts, but Cardigan never came to doubt the correctness of his 
conduct. 

If Raglan, on the ridge, was ‘surprised and vexed’ at Cardigan’s 
inaction, there was more vexation for him, a few minutes later, when 
Lucan quietly ignored a written order to advance his cavalry ‘and take 
advantage of any opportunity to recover the heights.” Lucan persuaded 
himself that infantry support would be needed; later he was to be obliged 
to explain his conduct in the House of Lords. 

Then came good reason for a further order from Raglan. A staff 
officer drew his attention to the Russians, in their retreat, preparing to 
carry off as trophies the British guns they had taken at the Turkish 
redoubts. It may well be that Raglan remembered—it may well be that 
he never forgot—his long years with the commander who never lost a 
British gun. And perhaps, in his absent-minded exasperation, he annoyed 
his ally’s liaison officers again—one of his nephew-A.D.C.s told Greville 
that he often did—by referring to the enemy as ‘the French.’ 

This time he would send a messenger likely to see that his orders were 
understood and obeyed. He spoke a few words to Airey, his Quarter- 
master General, who rested a paper on his sabretache to scribble the note, 
and desired him especially to entrust it to Captain Nolan. 

Nolan was a young but seasoned hussar, the author of books on cavalry 
tactics, known to be jealous of the reputation of his arm of the service — 
and to smart under the sneers of those infantrymen who had fought on 
the Alma at the muffs and young ladies of the cavalry. Nolan did not 
know, perhaps, that Raglan himself had said that he would ‘keep the 
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cavalry in a bandbox’; his diary blames Lucan that the cavalry in the 
Crimea was already—before Balaclava—under a cloud. His heart must 
have leapt as he watched from the ridge the charge of the heavy brigade, 
to sink all the lower as he watched the light brigade at its ease and Lucan’s 
ignoring Raglan’s orders to further action. 

He galloped down a slope so steep that it should never have been 
galloped—‘he swooped angering down,’ says Kinglake—to present the 
written order: “Lord Raglan wishes the cavalry to advance rapidly to 
the front, and try to prevent the enemy carrying away the guns. Troop 
of horse-artillery may accompany. French cavalry is on your es 
Immediate.’ 

‘To prevent the enemy carrying away the guns.’ It was clear enough 
to those on the ridge, and Nolan still had the picture burning in his mind 
of those impudent Russian gun teams. But Lucan was on low ground: 
neither enemy nor guns were in sight—only the massed Russian batteries 
at the end of the valley, a mile and a quarter away. He urged—he said 
as much later, in the House of Lords—the uselessness of attack, and its 
dangers. 

Nolan insisted that Raglan’s orders were, ‘Attack inenecinietye 

“Attack, sir! Attack what? What guns, sir?’ 

It was too much for the impetuous Nolan, a captain addressing a 
lieutenant-general in front of his troops, but in his own mind the champion 
of the cavalry’s fair name. He flung out an arm and, in what Lucan 
described later as ‘a most disrespectful and insolent manner,’ he said, 
‘There, my lord, is your enemy; there are your guns!’ 

The gesture still meant to Lucan the massed array in the valley. True, 
he had not the view of the battlefield that Raglan’ had, but it was his 
business to know how the battle went. The order that he had persuaded 
himself to ignore had specified ‘the heights,’ this the enemy ‘carrying away 
the guns,’ phrases that would hardly have been applied to Russians with- 
drawing their own batteries in the valley. But if it had been easy for 
him to mistake the order when it was first presented civilly by Nolan— 
he was an inveterate questioner of the good sense of Raglan’s orders— 


- he was blinded now by anger at Nolan’s insolence and the implied taunt. 


4 


All right, the cavalry would advance. All the cavalry would advance. 


- But the light brigade was still unblooded, and it must lead. He rode off 


alone, at the trot, to Cardigan. Orders such as these must be given in 
person. . 
Cardigan detested Lucan. He had said openly that he should not have 
been under Lucan’s orders, and he had been rebuked already by Lucan 
within the past hour. But he saluted gravely, and not a flicker of dismay 
crossed his still handsome face, or darkened his blue eyes, as he pointed 
out quietly that his advance to the guns would be flanked either side by 
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Russian artillery and riflemen. Lucan shrugged. ‘I know it, but Lord 
Raglan will have it.’ He was still angry—too angry to remember the 
whole of the order and bring up the horse-gunners or ask for French 
support. 

Cardigan was already mounted. He was tall in the saddle, for all that 
he was so long in the fork, a resplendent figure in the uniform of his old 
regiment, crimson overalls and the hussar pelisse not dangling from a 
shoulder but buttoned on like a coat, thick in front with gold frogs and 
braiding. Straight and rather stiff, mounted on a thoroughbred chestnut 
with white near legs, he took up position five lengths ahead of the light 
brigade. He gave his only order of the morning, “The brigade will 
advance,’ and moved off at the trot towards his first acquaintance with 
war. 


DID he say, ‘Here goes the last of the Brudenells’? I do not think so. 


I think he was reflecting sternly on his fate, nursing his anger against — 


Lucan, as he went mechanically from the trot to the canter, giving his. 


orders visually thus to the three lines of lancers and hussars behind him. 
Trot, canter. There were no shouted orders, no trumpet calls. The long 
years of soldiering in Hyde Park and on Hounslow Heath showed them- 
selves primly in Cardigan’s parade-ground advance. . 

Russell wrote to The Times that night that the spectators on the ridge 
could not believe their senses: ‘surely that handful of men are not going 
to charge an army in position?’ If Cardigan spared a thought for how 
they looked he must have been proud of his brigade, “glittering in the 
morning sun,’ says Russell, ‘in all the pride and splendour of war.’ The 
17th Lancers and the 13th Light Dragoons formed the first line behind 
him—light dragoons became ‘hussars’ later; the light brigade regiments 
are all now in the Armoured Corps—then his own old regiment, the 11th 
Hussars, then a line composed of the 4th Light Dragoons and a part of 
the 8th Hussars. There were no gaps in the lines yet: the Russians in 
front and on each flank were too stupefied for a time, it seems, to open 
fire. 

Perhaps Cardigan’s anger against Lucan evaporated a little as he saw, 
out on a flank and to the rear, Lucan in person riding with the heavy 
brigade in his support. In any case there was cause now for a new anger, 
that seems to have filled his mind from now on throughout the charge, 
throughout the cut and thrust at the batteries, and after the unhappy 
return. He saw Nolan, who had elected in his zeal to ride in the first 
line, detach himself from the line and gallop ahead, then diagonally, from 
left to right, across the brigade’s front. He was shouting, his face turned 
towards the light brigade, and waving his sword. 

Nolan, it must have been, had fs at last Lucan’ s error and was 
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shouting to correct Cardigan’s fatal dignified obedience. It may have 
struck him, too, that Raglan had chosen him as his messenger not, or not 
only, because of his enthusiasm as a horse soldier but because it was 
generally thought necessary to send one of the Q.M.G.’s staff to explain 
orders topographically to the inexpert Lucan. However that may be, 
Nolan was galloping and waving his sword towards the heights from 
which the British guns were being taken, the heights that were the intended 
objective of Raglan’s order. 

All that presented itself, though, to Cardigan’s orderly mind was a 
junior officer not only breaking his beautiful parade-ground ranks but 
shouting, most improperly, to men under Cardigan’s command. It was 
unseemly and the man seemed unduly excited. He moved from the 
canter into the gallop. 

Then, at last, the Russian guns spoke. The first shot fired flung a 
fragment into Nolan’s chest and heart. The sword dropped but the arm 
remained upright. The reins slackened, but the dead thigh muscles still 
gripped the saddle. The horse turned right and carried an erect corpse 
back through the ranks of the 13th Light Dragoons. From Nolan’s 
dead lips came a shriek which men who heard it said afterwards was 
‘unearthly.’ 

Trot, canter, gallop, charge! .The light brigade was stretching the 
distance between itself and the supporting heavies at every stride, eating 
up the last few hundred yards between itself and the Russians. Round 
shot, grape, and rifle balls tore into its ranks from in front and from 
either side. From the ridge it was half-hidden now in smoke, the thunder 
of its hoofs submerged in the thump and whine of the cannonade. The 
front line was ragged now, its survivors bunched like racehorses and as 
eager. Captain White, the first squadron-leader of the 17th Lancers, 
made up his five lengths and reached Cardigan’s bridle arm, to be checked 
by an outstretched sword and to be told, in the only words Cardigan had 
uttered since he gave the ‘advance,’ not to force the pace. 

Cardigan had his way. He was the first into the Russian batteries, 
still untouched, though men had fallen in their scores behind him. He 
galloped through, between the guns, and found himself alone, facing a 
mass of Russian cavalry, with Cossacks bearing down on him. Two 
reached him and pinked him with their lances. He disengaged himself 
and turned back through the batteries. 

The British horsemen there, what was left of them, were in knots of 
two or three, already hacking their way out, retreating. There was 
nothing, it seemed to Cardigan, that he could do. Orders had been 
obeyed, at a fearful loss; the brigade could not capture the Russian guns, 
could not hope to do more damage than it had done already. His men 
were withdrawing and he withdrew with them. 
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What Cardigan did not know was that the men he saw retreating were 
the first to do so, the remnants of that first line of lancers and light 
dragoons that had gone into the batteries at his heels. They had lost 
formation and lost their officers. As he rode slowly back along the 
valley, his horse picking its way among the dead, there were groups of ten 
and twenty horsemen, hidden from him by the smoke, still wielding their 
sabres among the Russian gunners. Hussars who had broken through 
were charging their way back through the batteries, lancers were actually 
charging the cavalry behind the guns, and the last line of the light brigade 
was still to strike the Russians. 

Cardigan made no attempt to rally the brigade or to withdraw it in 
order. He had proved himself a hero; now he failed to prove himself a 
general. Lucan, as if not to embarrass Cardigan by any excess of general- 
ship on his part, as if to make sure that Raglan should have no lack of 
charges against him (it was his third major blunder in an hour), halted 
the heavy brigade. They, like the light brigade earlier, might have 
wrought miracles with a timely charge. The Russian guns were mostly 
silenced; the cavalry in the rear was actually in retreat. Yet Lucan— 
wounded, to do him justice—halted the heavy brigade to guard the light 
brigade against pursuit! 

Cardigan was back at his starting point about twenty minutes after he 
had left it. The first man he spoke to was Scarlett, of the heavy brigade, 
and the first thing he said was, ‘What do you think of that aide-de-camp, 
after bringing us an order that’s destroyed the light brigade, riding to the 
rear and screaming like a woman?’ 


BR AGLAN asked Cardigan angrily, ‘What did you mean, sir, by attack- 
ing a battery in front, contrary to all the usages of warfare and the custom 
of the service?’ Cardigan replied that he had obeyed orders given him 
by Lucan in front of his men; Lucan confirmed his statement. Later 
Raglan was to write of Cardigan’s ‘steadiness, gallantry, and persever- 
ance’; it was Lucan that he turned on now, with, ‘You have lost the light 
brigade!’ 

It was bad, but not quite so bad as that. As Cardigan left Raglan the 
stragglers gathered round him: 195 mounted men answered the roll call. 
Cardigan greeted them with, ‘Men, it was a mad-brained trick, but it was 
no fault of mine.’ The men cheered him. But more stragglers were to 
come in. By the final count, of 673 horsemen 113 men had been killed, 
134 wounded, 475 horses had been killed and 42 wounded. The first » 
line had suffered most; the 17th Lancers and the 13th Light Dragoons — 
had virtually ceased to exist as regiments. \ 

One of the last officers to ride back from the battle was Lord George 
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Paget, commanding the 4th Light Dragoons. Seeing Cardigan ride up 
composedly from the opposite direction he exclaimed, ‘Hullo! weren’t 
you there?’ Cardigan said, ‘Wasn’t I though?’ and turned to an officer 
near by with, ‘Here, Jenyns, didn’t you see me at the guns?’ It fore- 
shadowed many similar exchanges that were to take place in England. 


LUCAN was recalled, as a result of Raglan’s despatch, to demand, and 
be refused, a court-martial. Cardigan was back in England in three 
months after the charge, to be loaded with honours, to be promoted and 
made Inspector-General of Cavalry, to see the printshops full of his 
picture and the newspapers of his life story. He was banqueted at the 
Mansion House and sang his own praises after dinner. Already there 
were discordant voices to be heard in the chorus of adulation, and a dis- 
tinguished soldier had to defend the fame he had won in twenty minutes 
or so of fighting: George Ryan’s Was Lord Cardigan a Hero at Bala- 
clava? is described as a curiously abusive little pamphlet. 

It was not much more than a year later that one of Raglan’s nephews 
(he had, of course, been Raglan’s A.D.C.) published a book in which he 
alleged that Cardigan had not only retreated prematurely at Balaclava, 
but had not even reached the Russian guns. Cardigan applied for a 
criminal information for libel, with affidavits to prove that he had entered 
and passed through the batteries. Colonel the Honourable Somerset 
J. G. Calthorpe withdrew, only to maintain, with a most formidable array 
of affidavits, Lucan’s among them, that Cardigan had still retreated 
prematurely—that the 4th Light Dragoons and the 8th Hussars were still 
charging forward when they saw Cardigan riding away. 

The court held that Calthorpe, having shifted his ground, hardly needed 
refuting, and the Lord Chief Justice in his comments was highly compli- 
mentary to Cardigan. But there was a mass now of sworn and written 
information, highly injurious to a military reputation, and Cardigan spent 
much of the rest of his life marshalling statutory declarations with which 
to defend his honour and his honours. 

He was living quietly in the country now and it was there in 1868, at 
the age of 71, that the man who had led the charge of the light brigade 
at Balaclava fell from his horse in his own park. When he died of his 
injuries he was the last of the Brudenells; his titles and estates went to the 
family of a second cousin. He lives, anonymously, in Tennyson’s verses; 
his name is enshrined, like that of Raglan and that of his battlefield itself, 
in an English garment, one of the dowdiest. Perhaps the short woollen 
_ jacket is so called because Cardigan wore his gorgéous pelisse buttoned 

up at Balaclava. : 


Afterthoughts on the Affair 
By Val Gielgud 


Five of us were sitting round the fire one evening a few weeks ago. 
We were talking of the French collapse in 1940, and of its causes: the 
pro-fascist tendencies of the Right; the forty-hour week and the Popular 
Front; the conservatism of the French General Staff; the decline of the 
birth-rate. As conversation it was not particularly original. At last 


the only Frenchman present—who had so far said nothing—took his — 


cigarette-holder out of his mouth and said quietly, ‘If you are looking 
for the basic factors influencing all French history since the beginning of 
this century, you must begin with the Dreyfus Case.’ And he relapsed 
into silence. 

As a statement of fact the sentence may sound, indeed may be, a trifle 
exaggerated. It is however no more than the truth to say that for ten 
years—from 1894 until 1904—the history of the Dreyfus Case was the 
history of France. 

The main outlines of the story are, of course, sufficiently well known. 
Alfred Dreyfus was an Alsatian Jew, a Captain in the French Artillery, 
and in 1894 attached to the General Staff. Political tension throughout 
France was at the time extreme. There had been a succession of 
weak governments and political scandals—notably that connected with 
Panama. Strong anti-semitic feelings prevailed in royalist, catholic, and 
particularly in high army circles. Fear of Germany—of a repetition of 
1870—lowered, a perpetual thundercloud, on the horizon. And it was 
known to the French War Office that the German military attaché in 
Paris, Colonel von Schwartzkoppen, was deeply engaged in Cspot in 
addition to his more conventional duties. 

At the end of September 1894 the French counter-espionage got 
possession of a document—the famous bordereau, or covering-letter— 
which showed that a serving French officer had delivered a number of 
confidential documents relating to the national defence to the German 
attaché. Enquiries led to suspicion being cast upon Dreyfus. He was 
arrested, tried in camera by court-martial, found guilty—on evidence 


shown to the judges by the War Office but not to his counsel—publicly © 


degraded, and confined—by a special law passed for the purpose—on- 


Devil’s Island off the coast of Guiana. There he remained in solitary 


confinement and under conditions of the greatest hardship until 1899. — 


During those five years the French military hierarchy, in the teeth of 
192 
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steadily accumulating evidence that Dreyfus was innocent, and that a 
certain ruffianly Major Esterhazy was the true writer of the bordereau, 
committed itself without qualification to the unhappy Jew’s guilt. 
Bribery, forgery, compelled suicide—all were ruthlessly employed by 
successive Ministers of War and the Statistical Section of the War Office 
to defend.and maintain their original judicial crime. France was split 
into two camps. The case’s development became not only a national 
but a European concern. For the French War Office had made two grave 
blunders. They had chosen for their victim a Jew, with all the tough 
persistence of his race, whose persecution moved Jewish sympathies and 
influence everywhere to rally to his support. And they had made him 
not only a martyr but the central figure of a melodrama. How could 
anyone forget the solitary figure posed—like Napoleon on St. Helena— 
against the vast back-drop of the Atlantic and on the Devil’s own island? 
The more so as they threw into the cauldron of their plot such superbly 
dramatic ingredients as a ‘veiled lady,’ the death at his own hand of the 
Chief of the Secret Service, forgeries innumerable, and the great “public 
degradation’ scene in the Courtyard of the Ecole Militaire. 

In June of 1899 the supporters of Dreyfus at last succeeded in achieving 
the case’s revision. Dreyfus was brought back to France, and faced a 
second court-martial at Rennes. As a result, and in the teeth of the 
evidence, he was again found guilty by a majority vote of his judges: 
five against two—‘with extenuating circumstances!’ On September 19 
he was ‘pardoned’ by the President of the Republic. But neither Dreyfus 
nor his supporters would rest content with this more than equivocal 
outcome. In 1904 a new enquiry was ordered, the whole case was again 
thrashed out, and in 1906 the verdict was at long last reversed and 
Dreyfus reinstated in the French Army. 

Personally I made my first acquaintance with the Dreyfus Case in the 
reading-room of the Rugby School library. I fancy my attention was 
caught by the flaring orange binding of the book on the case written by 
G. W. Steevens, who ‘covered’ the Rennes court-martial for the Daily 
Mail. And I found that for plot, atmosphere, and suspense-value it could 
give points to most of the ‘shockers’ I knew. But it was some fifteen 
years later that my interest, so far spasmodic and ephemeral, received a 
violent stimulus. In the course of a visit to Paris I was so fortunate as 
to meet and make friends with a gentleman who, in addition to being a 
most agreeable and intelligent companion, proved to have had intimate 
contacts with some of the leading characters in the ‘Affair,’ and especially 
with Georges Picquart. It was Picquart; then a Colonel, who after his 
appointment to the headship of the Intelligence Department first 
suspected that Dreyfus might after all be innocent, and pressed revision 
upon his chiefs. As a result he in his turn suffered imprisonment 
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and official disgrace, though in the long run he too was reinstated in the 
Army. 

I will call my friend X, since I believe him to be still in France, and 
know him to have had a notable record of service to his country in the 
First Great War. He was the rather singular combination of novelist 
and ‘master of fence.’ And it was in this latter connection that he 
became friendly with Colonel Picquart. Picquart himself, during his 
court-martial, was grossly insulted by his subordinate Major Henry: one 
of the principal designers of the conspiracy for Dreyfus’s condemnation; 
the same Henry who replaced Picquart in his post in the Intelligence 
Department, who was exposed for forging one of the most significant of 
the secret documents used against Dreyfus, and who after being arrested 
cut his own throat in prison. A duel was arranged between the two 
officers, and my friend X—who was well known alike for his Dreyfusard 
sympathies and his fencing abilities and experience—was invited to coach 
Picquart before the contest. To the best of my recollection it was during 
a-conversation about Brittany that I first realized X’s personal connection 
with the case. He remarked casually that it was when walking in 
Brittany in the rain that he had first been introduced to Picquart; and that 
the first fencing-lesson had been given under difficulties with a pair of 
wet umbrellas for weapons. - 

From that time onwards, whenever I saw X, it was my principal occupa- 
tion to get him to talk casually about odd details of the Affair. And 
from him I had the stories of three incidents for which he vouched 
personally, and which I have not seen printed elsewhere. 


OR the most part the story of the case is one of tragedy, deeply tinged 
with melodrama. Indeed, it may be that it just fails of being perfect 
theatre material owing to its lack of substantial comic relief; though 
there is a certain bitter humour in the scoundrelism of Esterhazy, who 
betrayed France to Germany, Germany to France, denounced Dreyfus 
to the Generals, and the Generals to the President of the Republic, with 
the cheerful nonchalance of a man without either country or conscience. 
But the second of X’s incidents would make sheer comedy. One would 
wish it incorporated in a French film—preferably directed by Marcel 
Carnéix.2-2 

It is generally known that Colonel Sandherr, Chief of the French Intel- 
ligence at the time of the finding of the bordereau, died not long after- 
wards from paralysis of the brain; and that his notorious anti-Semitic 


prejudices owed something to his disease. It is less generally known ~ 
that Colonel Maurel, President of the First Court-Martial upon Dreyfus, — 


suffered from a more widespread and considerably less dignified com- 
plaint; that this disability prevented him from remaining seated for any 
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long period except under conditions of sheer agony. X assured me that 
his more than perfunctory examination of the secret dossier at the court- 
' martial, and his apparently suspicious haste to get witnesses examined 
and the whole thing over and done with, was due neither to villainy nor 
conspiracy, but simply to this faintly humiliating physical fact. Not 
least among the ironies of the famous Affair is the contribution to its 
tragedy paid by these ailments of a couple of middle-aged French 
colonels, thus strikingly symbolic of the rot which at the time infected 
the French Army and War Office from end to end. 

In the days immediately before the arrest of Dreyfus the French Secret 
Service was concentrating its attention particularly upon Colonel von 
Schwartzkoppen and his assistant attachés at the German Embassy. It 
had in its pay, among others, a charwoman called Bastian, who worked 
in the concierge’s office at the Embassy and might have access to waste- 
paper baskets and fireplaces. At one time he bordereau was said to 
have come into the possession of the French War Office through her 
hands. Opposite to the official quarters, the younger attachés, both civil 
and military, had taken a suite of rooms in which they might rest from 
their labours—and occasionally relax after a fashion which might not 
have been possible under the ambassadorial roof. The French Secret 
Service therefore took the concierge of this establishment also into their 
pay, rented the flat immediately above it, and—it sounds curiously 
up-to-date for the nineties!—installed a type of microphone in the 
chimneys which enabled them to overhear the conversation of the 
Germans in the rooms below. 

Possibly such conversation was too limited to the lighter side of life to 
be either edifying or instructive. In any case it was decided that it would 
be desirable to search the Germans’ suite for documents or other evidence 
of spying activity. And while not strictly extra-territorial, as of course 
the Embassy would have been, nevertheless it was felt that the German 
Government might take a serious view if any sort of official raid on the 
premises were made. But French ingenuity was not to be denied. On 
the appointed day a large-sized squib or fireball was dropped from the 
roof down the chimney of a room in the German suite known to be empty. 
Smoke and flames billowed through the window. Carefully placed 
watchers in\the street below raised the alarm. And a selected band of 
agents of the Deuxiéme Bureau, rather unconvincingly dressed up as 
pompiers, dashed into furious action with hoses and hatchets. After so 
much organized effort it seems almost ungrateful to record that nothing 
more compromising was discovered than a fine collection of pornographic 
iitetature . ... 

About the third episode there was nothing that could be considered 
in the least amusing. Not least of the ironies of the Affair was the fact 
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that Alfred Dreyfus was probably the one man in the world who knew 
least about it. Ironed behind his palisade—for months on end his 


gaolers would not even allow him to look at the sea—he was literally 


in a living grave. Of the developments that had occurred in France 
subsequent to his deportation he was supremely ignorant. He returned 
to France still under the impression that the revision of his case was due 
to his official chiefs: to the Ministers of War and the Generals—Generals 
de Boisdeffre and Gonse in particular—who had spent the greater part 
of five years in piling a Pelion of criminal conspiracy upon their Ossa 
of judicial blunder. He reached the shores of France under the genuine 
impression that the appalling error of justice of which he had been the 
victim had become generally realized; that he had only to land to receive 
welcome and reparation from his countrymen. 

Dreyfus was landed from the cruiser Sfax under cover of night. Bowed, 


broken, and white-haired after his five years of hell, he braced himself — 


to walk almost upright again along the landing-stage. For he was once 
more in uniform. At the gate leading to the dock was drawn up a small 
escort under the command of a young lieutenant, waiting for him. 
Dreyfus forced his features into the first smile they had worn since the 
day of his degradation. He reached the gate, faced the lieutenant, and 
held out his hand. The young man spat in his face. 


WV ILL the whole truth ever be known? It hardly seems likely. As 
late as 1930 Charles Maurras of the group of the Action Francaise could 
defend the memory of Henry, forger and suicide, maintaining that his 
actions had been dictated by intelligent patriotism. Two years earlier a 
Danish artillery officer, whom I met in Sicily and with whom. I was 
discussing the Affair, told me that his father always believed to his death 
in the guilt of Dreyfus. He based his belief on a Russian diplomatic 
source. And in that connection it may not be irrelevant to recall that 
in the earlier stages of the case the German Emperor William II put 
forward a theory in which the Franco-Russian alliance was a dominant 
motive. According to this theory Dreyfus had been employed by 
General de Boisdeffre, Chief of the French General Staff, to furnish the 
Russian Staff with facts and figures about their ally’s military strength. 
Dreyfus, finding that his chief wished false figures provided, declined the 
job. The General, fearing a disclosure which might have ruptured the 
Alliance, found it necessary to liquidate Dreyfus. And this he could 


do the more easily owing to his dislike of all Jews in the French Army © 


and of Dreyfus in particular. 
Few things are more curious in the whole story than the unsympatiee 
personality of the leading figure. As a martyred victim he had the 
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sympathy of half the civilised world. As a man he was barely liked 
even by the men who stood nearest to him and defended him most warmly 
and at. the sacrifice of their careers. Steevens—a witness admittedly 
prejudiced in his favour—wrote of him that ‘he did not give the effect 
of a frank man . . . he exploited the situation . . . he was very low 
with the high, very high with the low.’ He seems completely to have 
lacked charm. He was unable to express gratitude. When Picquart 
called upon him after his pardon after the Rennes court-martial Dreyfus 
would not even see him. Clémenceau, Jaurés, Labori even, who had 
pleaded for him at Rennes and been wounded during the trial, all found 
that Dreyfus as man and not victim stirred no warmth of human feeling. 
And yet how much human feeling could be expected of a man brought 
back from a living grave? 

_It is as certain as anything in this world can be that Dreyfus was 
innocent of the treason attributed to him. Schwartzkoppen on his death- 
bed swore to that innocence. According to a former Italian Prime 
Minister the real traitor was Major Henry, who being in close relations 
with Esterhazy was ultimately blackmailed by the latter into the joint 
commission of treason on behalf of the Germans. Personally I feel that 
so comparatively simple a solution, standing in the midst of such an 
unparalleled welter of confusion, has almost everything in its favour. 
Esterhazy undoubtedly wrote the famous bordereau. He admitted as 
much. He promptly added that he did so under orders from his superiors, 
who wanted written evidence against Dreyfus, already under the gravest 
suspicion. Can there have been anything in the story that before his 
degradation Dreyfus confessed that he had given up certain trumpery 
documents in the belief that he could get some valuable German secret 
in exchange, and so further his career? ‘Even though,’ wrote Steevens, 
‘military attachés and ambassadors came and lifted their hands to the 
Christ and swore, France would never trust their testimony on the 
question of Dreyfus’s guilt or innocence.’ 

And that, I think, was what my French friend meant when he went 
back to the Affair as the basic origin of the French collapse. From the 
time of that dreadful cleavage of opinion, that nation-wide scepticism, 
that hideous succession of revealed crimes and lies on the part of men 
whose principal duty it was to serve and guard their country, France 
never recovered. During the First Great War—at the Marne, at Verdun, 
under Foch and Clémenceau—these things were for a little time forgotten. 
But the Dreyfus Case which had once been called ‘the beginning of the 
end of western civilization’ was in some reality the beginning of the end 
of France. Few men have suffered so terribly at the hands of their 
countrymen as the prisoner of Devil’s Island. No nation has paid a 
heavier price for the infliction of injustice upon an innocent man. 


PUCTION 


The Last Boat 
By Dilys Powell 


T HROUGH the railings he could see that the Park was golden-sown 
with fallen leaves. The windscreen of the taxi was still stippled from 
the afternoon’s rain. That was as it should be; one ought always to 
leave England: under rain; there, in the last hour, were haste, disquiet, 
the overflow from the suitcase stuffed into the rucksack, the keys mislaid, 
letters unanswered, the taxi snorting at the door, goodbye, the conscious- 
ness of something not done, and over all the sense of escape, escape from 
duties, from responsibilities, from cloud and grey. Rain meant the 
rule of the ordinary. Rain was a guarantee that nothing out of the 
way would happen. 

At Victoria he paid the taxi-driver, slung his rucksack over one 
shoulder, and followed a porter through the booking-hall and up the 
platform. 

‘Not many English people on the boat-trains to-day, sir,’ said the 
porter. 

‘Are there any?’ 

Already he was beginning to feel lighter fi freer, as if the man 
trundling his luggage had relieved him also of the burden of waiting. 
Confidently, almost gaily, he showed his ticket, strode past the Pullman 
attendant and clambered into a third-class coach. Third rail, first 
on the boat: he still kept the habits of family trips abroad. A bald 
squat Frenchman was the only other traveller in the compartment. 
Rowson put his rucksack on a corner seat. Plenty of time. Cigarettes, 
matches, a slab of chocolate for the journey, a copy of the New Statesman 
and an evening paper: he had everything. Perhaps another evening 
paper, in case Nevile Henderson had taken off for some new parley; 
hatless, he went back down the platform, past the barrier, past the maga- 
zine-trolley and the boy with his tray of nutmilk and nougat. Nothing: 
nothing new; authoritative circles, Berlin spokesman, Wilhelmstrasse, 
_ Downing Street, eleventh hour, Mussolini, nothing. Nothing but the 
large dour fact which had exploded his optimism in the afternoon: 
British fleet mobilised. 

His heart distended again, he went back to the train. Light still was 
in the August sky, but dusk gathered in the reaches of the half-deserted 
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station with its absent air, in the melancholy span of the smoky roof. 
As he walked along the empty corridor to his compartment he could 
hear voices murmuring, behind doors slid to, in French.. He was con- 
scious of the quiet of the platform even when the engine, the slam of 
doors and the guard with his whistle told him the journey was beginning. 
He was on his way: symbol of romantic extravagance, he was on his 
way. In the opposite corner the Frenchman took a bag of plums from 
the rack, tucked a handkerchief into his waistcoat and began eating. 
Aux armes, citoyens! The Englishman watched him with sentimental 
respect: France mobilising. 

Narrow streets with children playing in the gutters flicked past the 
carriage windows. Lights were beaming from houses; here and there 
a cinema blazed with neon signs. Nothing but Beatrice’s presence, 
Rowson knew, could still his excitement, could cure him of his sense 
of finality, the autumn of a way of life. Once with her, he would be 
able to look composedly at events; the crisis of Europe would become 
an action in which he waited to: play his small natural part; he would 
have his harbourage. I shan’t be alone, he thought; we shall be together 
and complete. 

The fading countryside swam past: fields, trees, hedges, all black and 
grey, all without colour in the neutral night. Reluctant to shut out even 
the flat sad landscape of the dark, Rowson sat staring through his own 
image and the image of the compartment reflected in the window. I'll 
meet you in Paris if you like, Beatrice had said. He recalled her pointed 
face as she spoke, the cloud of ashy hair, the slant eyes and her faint 
mockery of his jealousy. From Florence she wrote a fortnight later: 
Pll come to Paris soon; then from Naples: I shall be done here by the 
last week in August; when can you meet me in Paris? Rowson, accus- 
tomed to being himself the traveller, thought wryly of his new role as 
stay-at-home; and yet, he remembered with exasperation, she had left it 
to him to find out about the trains. He had been the one to confer with 
the clerk at Cook’s, to weigh the advantages of train and boat and 
aeroplane, to time their arrivals. For a moment rebellion mastered him. 
Then the memory of the last tormented week drove out everything but 
need of her presence: memory of alarm turning to certainty, rumours of 
sailings cancelled, frontiers closed, travellers marooned. Beg you return 
immediately, he had telegraphed. He still had in his pocket her placid: 
Prefer original plan. Little mule, he thought in another flash of rage, 
vain self-centred little optimist, imagining she can get by at a time like 
this. He did not even know—the thought drove its hundredth needle 
into his heart—if his last telegram had reached her. J shall go to Paris 
and wait till you come. 

He was sweating with anxiety when the train pulled up by the customs 
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shed. Shivering a little in the breeze from the harbour, he joined the 
queue before the passport barrier. In front of him, behind him, French 
faces, French voices; at the sight of his English passport the hook-nosed 
blonde at his back nudged her companion, and he became aware of 
others, too, falling silent to stare. Solitary, he picked his way across the 
track to the boat. The quayside lights were dimmed; the tall standards 
spread moony circles, and the travellers moved between their spectral 
twilight and a rim of dark.. Already, he thought, we are going into 
hiding from the air. The doubts which had seized him in the train flew 
back with longer talons. Perhaps she had telegraphed that he was not 
to come to Paris and her telegram had not reached him in time. Or she 
had telegraphed to the hotel; he would find her precise rejection of him 
waiting when he arrived. Or she had not bothered to telegraph at all; 
she had his telegram and she had not answered. His whole body flushed. 
Better go downstairs and have a drink. ‘Talk to somebody. Think 
about Danzig, think about the Europe to which his fellow travellers were 
returning and in which, unlike them, he had no roots. 

The bar was full of bright light, noise, and smoke. Rowson edged 
past a cluster of girls talking loudly in French and bought himself a 
double Scotch. While he drank he betted with himself. If the boat 
sailed before a quarter past the hour she would be there. If somebody 
offered him a drink she would be there. More people pushed into the 
room: a few young men, crinkle-haired and urban; middle-aged men, 
with shops, probably, or trades in England; smart Mayfair tarts. All 


French, all going home to a France which might, by tomorrow, be at. 


war. Wedged against the wall by a porthole, Rowson envied them the 
compulsion, the anchor which tugged them back in spite of personal 
wants and fears. He finished his whisky and, holding his glass above 
his shoulder, inserted himself into the mass round the bar. It was, he 
observed, unfashionable to drink whisky. Everybody else was drinking 
champagne: champagne out of whisky glasses, champagne out of 
weighted tumblers with narrow waists and funnel brims. A dark 
woman with cheeks sagging under their orange make-up screamed with 
laughter and leaned her forearm on a boy’s shoulder. The barman 
poured, washed, poured with wary good temper. Voices shrilled and 


shouted above the general pattern of noise, women laughed in convul- 


sive jerks of their shoulders. As Rowson struggled out with his whisky, 
confused with the din and shrinking from the lights which assaulted his 
smarting eyeballs, a girl backed suddenly and caught his elbow; the 
whisky slopped over his sleeve and splashed her shoulder. 
‘I’m so sorry,’ he said. i 
‘It was my fault,’ she said, speaking English in a husky Picach voice. 
‘Your drink is spoiled, you must have some champagne with us, not so?’ 
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Somebody is offering me a drink, thought Rowson; then Beatrice will 
be there. 
“You must have a drink with me,’ he said, laughing. 


“We drink down with Ribbentrop,’ said a man in the crowd. 
‘To France.’ 


“To Poland.’ 
‘To England.’ 


Hurrahs, laughter, delicate hiss of champagne, veils of cigarette smoke 
hanging in enclosed air: the desperate conviviality of the final. Last 
boat to France, thought Rowson; for all he knew, somewhere war might 
have begun. The ship throbbed steadily under his feet; he had not 
noticed that she was under way. He looked at the clock. Hialf-past 
the hour; now he could not tell whether he had won or lost his bet with 
himself. 

Downcast again, he slipped away and out of the bar. The corridors 
and saloons were lit, but outside the ship was quite dark. He went up 
the shadowy companionway to a deck without a single light: not a lamp, 
not a spark; only the cool flood of the moon, which now stood bright 
in a clear washed sky. The Channel was calm. The ship drove through 
the stubborn night air, while all around her the sea kept up its mysterious 
harsh sighing. Rowson strained his eyes for the French coast. No 
sign, no beam. The moonlight lay so soft and rich that he fancied he 
could feel it. He was alone on deck. Almost alone. Some movement - 
in the shadow of the lifeboats made him turn his head; a man, bareheaded 
and without an overcoat, was walking towards the companionway. He 
walked with a stick, his stomach carried comfortably before him: the 
measured prosperous walk of an elderly Englishman who enjoyed food, 
wine, and company. He did not notice Rowson; without looking round 
he went deliberately by, walking with his stick and holding his shoulders 
square and stiff. Rowson stared after him. Unmistakable: the slow 
walk, the stick, the shape of the head with the flat small ears, the set of 
the shoulders above the solid paunch—impossible that there should be 
two identical figures. 


‘Why, it’s . . . hallo!’ Rowson cried after him. ‘What are you doing, 
off to France at this hour?’ 

The old man did not hear him. With massive precision he reached 
the top of the companionway, laid his hand on the rail and went down 
the shadowed steps. 

‘Why .. . hallo!’ cried Rowson again. He ran to the head of the 
steps and looked down. The old boy must have moved faster than he © 
thought; there was nobody to be seen. Rowson went down the steps 
and looked backwards and forwards along the corridor. Nobody. He 
blinked in the lights. Curious that the old man should be going to the 
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Continent. In other summers Trouville might have seen him, or perhaps 
Biarritz; but this year, and this night! 

The carpeted corridor took on the blank padded air of nightmare as 
Rowson captured something which had flickered in his mind on deck, 
in the moonlight. The old man could not be travelling to France, 
tonight or any other night. I must, Rowson thought, have been mis- 
taken. I must have seen somebody like him: easy to make a mistake 
in that shadow. No, said his memory coldly, no, you were not mistaken; 
you saw him clearly enough, you were not mistaken. Rowson made to 
go back on deck, hesitated, then turned urgently again towards the lights. 
The bar was still packed; but among the excited crowd there was no solid 
elderly figure with squared shoulders and small ears set flat against a 
conical head. In the dining saloon three Frenchwomen were sitting 
together over rolls, cheese, and coffee. A young man in a purple suit sat 
picking his teeth in the far corner, while a waiter cleared the sauce- 
bottles from the stained tablecloths; there was nobody else there. Rowson 
went through the second-class saloon, tried upper and lower decks, peered 
through the open door of the purser’s office, the wireless operator’s cubby- 
hole. A cabin, he said suddenly to himself; why didn’t I think of that 
before? I was mistaken after all; the old chap must have a double who 
at this very moment, no doubt of it, is preparing in his cabin for the 
struggle to disembark. 

The changed rhythm of the engine and a sound of hurrying feet told 
Rowson that the ship had reached harbour water. He found his luggage 
and carried it on deck. The passengers, now that their journey’s end 
was there before them, stood in a quiet exhausted pack. A rope whirled, 
was caught and made fast; voices called from the ship, and from the dim- 
lit quay voices answered. Luggage trucks rumbled over asphalt; a crane 
began its mad rattle. In the fog of a lamp a gendarme swung his cape 
as he walked. France, Rowson thought with the old agitation; France 
and, far in the darkness, Paris and Beatrice. His heart beat violently 
when he went ashore, and he was trembling as he showed his passport. 
No. he had nothing to declare; only the cigarettes in his overcoat pocket. 
The train standing in the station was brightly lit; blinds up, light stream- 
ing from carriage windows. He found an empty compartment without 
difficulty, stowed his luggage, and went out again. Half an hour to wait, 
probably. He began to walk up and down the platform. 

In twos and threes passengers straggled, silent, on to the train. He 
watched them: Frenchmen, Frenchwomen; no Englishman; no comfort- 
able figure with squared shoulders and precise confident walk. So as 
to miss nobody, he went to the end of the platform, where it sloped down- 
wards to the customs shed, and stood there, watching. The Frenchman 
who had shared his compartment in the English train came by; then, in 
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a group sober and pale in the sombre station, the girl who had offered 
him champagne. No Englishman; nobody else. Rowson turned back 
and walked along the train; hurrying with nervousness, he looked into 
carriage after: carriage. Mysterious self-contained world, the train 
waited: golden windows, dark windows, secrecy, the excitement of the 
half-seen. Possessed by a desperate obstinacy, he climbed the gritty 
steps to his carriage and went quickly along the corridor, through the 
concertina passage to the next carriage and along the next corridor, and 
the next. With apologies at first embarrassed, then mechanical, he 
opened doors, stared, withdrew. Tired French faces: women with their 
shoes off: sallow boys with eyes closed and heads leant against white 
railway antimacassars. Twice he went up and down the length of the 
train. Presently he stopped. There was no Englishman on the train, 
there had been no Englishman on the boat. He had seen a man dead 
these three years: dead a month after his old, feather-headed wife. 

Rowson leaned against a window. The pain at his heart was like a 
cramp. Long before the train moved and gathered speed he knew that 
he had come for nothing. He knew now, he knew she would not be 
there. 


The Alarm Bell 
By Donald Henderson 


He put on his old macintosh because it was early and a bit chill, 
though not chill enough for his overcoat. In any case, he hadn’t got 
much of an overcoat; also, in any case, it looked as if it might turn to 
rain presently, it usually did nowadays. He put his huge hands into the 
oddly small pockets of his rather shapeless macintosh and went out as 
usual into dingy Shepherds Bush. There were no signs of any shepherds, 
or of any bushes, but there were a few trees knocking around and he’d 
often thought it would make a fairly nice walk if he made a detour and 
cut through the green there and to work round by that way. But as a 
matter of fact he never had made such a detour before, because, as a 
matter of fact, he had never been early before. He liked to read with 
his breakfast, well, he liked to read all the time, really, a spot of 
Shakespeare or something, and he felt it was quite bad enough having to 
go to work at all, without leaving for it too early and going in for detours, 
so to speak. Prolonging the agony! In his digs, of course, they all 
thought there was something most odd, not to say unpleasant, about 
anyone reading Shakespeare, when you didn’t have to. It was almost 
worse, they thought, than liking poetry. You might say it was as bad 
as working on your afternoon off. 

He gave a sort of chuckling grunt at the thought of all the tedious 
work which was involved in living, a sort of cynical ‘brmph!’ and, 
feeling good humoured all the same, decided to make the detour 
for once, and so he went slowly and silently past the Shepherds Bush 
Palace, the barrack-like pub at the far corner there, with no name — 
on it, and across the green. The green was more brown than 
green, from people sitting on it last summer (when there was any 
summer!), but there were plenty of autumn leaves and bare-looking trees 
and dogs were up to their larks and trying to kid themselves they were in 
the heart of the country. He moved lightly and silently for such a huge 
man, and his hands were out of sight deep in his little macintosh pockets 
right up to the thick, hairy wrists. He went on towards his work and 
on the way came to the dreary little street of red houses, ‘family houses,’ 
he always thought of such dwellings as, which the milkman hadn’t reached 
yet, and where one or two collarless figures were leaving once again for 
collarless destinations. There was the tumbling, waking noise of London, 
and there was the smell of distant trains (the District line) and the rattle 
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of them, and then very suddenly indeed the bell went. Trrrrrrrr. It 
came from the small house there with the dirty green blinds. He’d been 
deep, deep in thought (as anyone was entitled to be, there was such a vast 
amount to think about in life) but without knowing what it was he was 
thinking about so deeply (as anyone was entitled to do), and what with 
the insistent suddenness of the bell, he got deeper and deeper yet in 
thought; people often did that, in the street, or anywhere else, actors or 
composers, for instance, though he was neither, and it was how people 
went and got run over by a bus. All the same, what with the bell, and 
the unusual morning detour, who can say but that the Randall family 
might not still be alive today? But the bell of their family alarm clock 
had gone off, and clearly at the psychological moment, and the next thing 
he saw of his hands was when they were softly sliding the unlatched 


window up—people really ought to go in for latches and locks more than 


they did. He was a huge, quiet man in a macintosh, and he stood there 
at the strange window in the strange, empty street. He softly pushed 


aside the faded green blind and stared in. It was practically pitch dark. 


HIE didn’t, of course, know who was in, if anyone, or who lived here, or 
anything, any more than he knew when a policeman or somebody might 
not come along the street. He didn’t know there was a family living 
here, but he supposed there must be someone, since an alarm clock had 
gone off to wake them up and send them off to work once more. Alarm 
clocks did go off freakishly, to be sure, they were temperamental things, 
and if you wound them up carefully and set them for seven o’clock 
tomorrow, quite likely, if they felt like it, they wouldn’t go off until next 
Palm Sunday in the middle of the afternoon. It was why his eyes were 
trying to pierce the depth of gloom in the room, to see if there was anyone 
who ought to be getting up to go to work. Well, if there was, they 
wouldn’t have to go to work today, they wouldn’t have to go to work at 
allany more. How lovely for them! It was to be hoped they said their 
prayers properly last night, after setting the alarm bell? He slipped 
silently into the dark room and quietly dropped the blind back to the 
window behind him so that he was shielded from the street again. He 
didn’t know what happened when the milkman came, or anybody else, 
or what the routine was. The room smelt fuggy and cheap and suddenly 
he heard someone breathing. It was all at once intensely exciting. His 
huge hands started to grope, gently. They had been hanging down, wait- 
ing. But they started to grope towards the breathing. He ran his hands 
along, it was a long, thin mound and it felt like a man, fairly young the 
throat was. 
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HT was soon over. It was tame. It wasn’t a bit exciting. The young 
man, if that was what it was, slumped back in the bed and certainly wasn’t 
breathing now. But then, suddenly, it was exciting again. Very. Hang 
it, there was another person in the bed! She suddenly shot up in bed 
and let out a shrill: 

‘Who's there? Is someone there?’ in tones of terror and alarm. Then 
she started to shriek: ‘Bob . . . ?’ but fortunately she was near, and he 
soon put a stop to that. All the same, she had plenty of kick in her, and 
before he had finished with her he heard a distinct and expressive thud 
on the floor above his head, like a person just hopping quickly out of bed. 


HUE didn’t know it, of course, but it was Mr Randall, head of the house, 
so to speak. 

Mr Randall sat on the edge of his untidy bed staring at his pale, flabby 
feet. He slept in his day shirt and his white hair stood up on end. He 
looked tasty! Old and muscular, tattooed, and with white bristles all 
over his chin, and fag ends all over the bed table. He stared at his feet, 
but he was really trying to see through them, and through the floor, down 
to Vera and Bob. He quite thought she’d let out a yell of alarm, but, on 
second thoughts, she and Bob had only been married a week, it was 
probably just that. And she was always yelling at Bob anyway, apart 
from that; why the silly boy ever went and married such a creature good- 
ness only knew. But there you were, he was a Randall, and they never 
did know how to pick a woman. Widower-hood was by far the best, the 
last two years had been sheer pleasure, you could smoke in bed again! 


“You all right down there?’ he called down vaguely, and vaguely wondered ~ 


about burglars. But nobody called out again, and she never said any- 
thing more, so he supposed it was marriage larks, everything down there 
. was silent as the grave for a bit. And then he did hear some sort of 
movement down there somewhere, it sounded as if it was coming from 
Uncle George’s room, he was scuffling about or something, let’s hope 
somebody would have the energy to put the cuts on down there and 
bring up a spot of tea. 

Mr Randall shoved on another fag and went on sitting on the edge of 
his bed waiting to hear a step on the stairs which ought to mean tea. 

He thought about Uncle George down there and wondered if by any 
chance the lazy man was thinking about him in connection with a cup 
of tea. 

He wasn’t. Uncle George was thinking about something much more 
pressing. 

When the alarm clock by his bed had gone off, he first of all started 
thinking it was an alarm bell of some kind and meant some awful sort 
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of danger. This was because he wasn’t properly awake and had 
been. horribly drunk last night again. First of all he thought the 
bell meant fire, and then his befuddled and drowsy brain decided it meant 
approaching murder. He tossed and turned in his semi-sleep, flinging 
his scraggy arms about, and his blue-striped pyjamas buttonless about 
the chest, hating bells, and, of course, murder, and his brain started up 
that conversation he’d had with a drunken crony who thought he was 
very highbrow (when he was tight), and it went in for asking him again 
how it was that strangely queer tragedies happened to people sometimes 
in life for no apparent reason. Why did certain things happen, things 
which one could never explain? For instance, in the blitzes, you heard 
about whole families who were wiped out overnight—and never a hint 
that they’d deserved it, or anything in that line. 

Uncle George then suddenly woke up. There had been a cry of some 
sort a moment or two ago, and he thought with rising resentment that it 
was Vera expecting him to get the tea again, she’d got a nerve, just 
because his room happened to be nearest to the kitchen—choice excuse! 
Bitch! He got up, on an impulse, intending, not to get the tea today, 
well, not at first (he had to remember he never paid any rent), but to bawl 
at Vera through her door. Why shouldn’t she get it? Or Bob? Or 
Sid, the lodger in the basement, he was one of the family now, even if he 
was a sardine salesman and told interminable stories which everyone had 
heard before, struth, talk about cradle marks. ‘Those stories,’ he thought, 
trying to button up his pyjama jacket, without any buttons. ‘H’m. 
Cradle marks.’ He thought angrily about Vera, and buttonless pyjamas, 
and cradle marks, and sardines, and went to his door. He opened it, and 
then he stood there transfixed. 


HIE saw the most incredibly horrible sight he had ever seen in his life. 
There were two eyes looking at him out of a huge macintosh. But that 
wasn’t all. While the eyes were looking at him (thin, trembling him), 
two enormous hands belonging to, and coming out of, the macintosh, via 
two hairy wrists, had got Sid. They were dropping Sid, as if just about 
bored with him now, and Sid was grey and had newly arranged white 
eyeballs, instead of eyes, and he now went in for keeping his tongue 
(which had talked so much) bleeding, on the wrong side of his teeth. It 
was like a huge, terrifying cat that is dropping one little mouse because it 
has suddenly seen a nice, long, trembling, thin one that has lost even the 
power to squeak. 

And, indeed, that was exactly how it was. When Uncle George was 
ready to squeak, he found it impossible, on account of the intensely 
unpleasant pressure at his Adam’s apple. And as the pressure increased 
still more, Uncle George saw Sid, dead, and then, through the open door 
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there, Vera and Bob, dead. That was three. ‘I’m the fourth, then,’ 
Uncle George thought, aghast, and also thought of the News of the World, 
Sunday, imagine missing it. His head began to swim, and his thoughts 
started to send a frantic, telepathic warning upstairs to the old man. 
But his head started to burst and something awful was happening to the 
strength in his knees. 


MIR RANDALL finished his latest fag and began to feel extremely 
irritated. What was the use of alarm clocks if folks just wallowed in 
bed, they might be sorry one day. He sat on the edge of the bed and 
looked like an angry old bull, for he had worked down at the docks all 
his life and was tough even if he was old. He decided that if he didn’t 
hear a creak on the stairs before very long he’d start bringing the house 
down. He could hear the milkman getting nearer and nearer with his 
bottles, so they couldn’t pretend there wasn’t any milk, that was an old 
one, that was. Mr Randall was just going to start roaring when he did 
hear a slight creak on the stairs. He felt a bit better tempered. Then ~ 
there was a gentle knock on the door, which was unusual. But he growled, 
‘Oh, come in,’ and turned away for his old dressing gown at the foot of 
the bed, in case Vera (who was a first-class prude, considering the way 
she’d lived before she was married) made out she was shocked. Then, 
after hearing the door open softly, he was astounded to feel Vera’s hands 
getting at his throat from the back. Then, suddenly, they were too strong 


for Vera’s hands, there was a mass of hair at the wrists, and there was an ~ 


unaccustomed smell of a macintosh. 

He plunged violently up off the edge of the bed and heaved his assailant 
across to the opposite wall. But it didn’t do any good, there was iron 
here at his throat, and so he heaved and plunged back again and the table 
and lamp and fag-ends fell to the floor with a crash. The brown room 
began to spin. The man in the macintosh had worked his iron hands 
round to a frontal position, and the two gasping figures heaved desperately 
to and fro and fell out of the bedroom doorway and struggled frantically 
on the little landing there to the tune of approaching milk bottles. Then 
they started to tumble together down the narrow stairs, snapping the 
banister rail. At the foot of the stairs, Mr Randall, who had had his 
day, was breathless and exhausted and had started to go a bit green. 

The man in the macintosh finally dumped him by the back door and 
then hurriedly went through the little house to the front door. He let 
himself out and went into the street. Except for the milkman’s horse 
and cart, it was empty. There was no sign of the milkman, so he leaned 
up against the fence to get his breath back. It had been pretty, terrific. | 
He stood taking in ane. gusts of air. 
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WHE milkman had opened the back door in the way the Randall family 
always asked him to, and started to shove the milk bottles in. Then he 
saw Mr Randall. 

Then he saw Sid, the lodger. 

Then he saw Uncle George Randall. 

Then he saw Vera and Bob Randall. 

He went green as green and his mouth fell open and looked as if it 
would never shut again, any more than his eyes would. 

He raced round into the street. The only person he saw in the distance 
was a man in a macintosh going off to work. He tore up to him and 
gasped out that five people had been strangled at Number 22, the house 
with green blinds, and-to fetch a policeman at once while he went back 
and watched the house. Then he ran back. 


THE man in the macintosh, startled, started to look for a policeman 
at once. He found one suddenly and agitatedly told him what the milk- 
man had said. He gave the address of the house with green blinds and 
the policeman said cautiously, as if he never believed things straight off : 

‘Murder?’ and moved away fairly quickly. 

The man in the macintosh watched him go. He felt upset, disliking 
melodrama, except in fiction. He had started, curiously, to think about 
bells. Why bells? But there, why did you think about anything, at any 
given moment? Bells. 

Good Heavens, that reminded him, look at the time! What on earth 
was he doing this morning? He had made quite a detour, it was silly. 
He never would again. Quite apart from being late for work, imagine 
starting an already sordid day by being told by a milkman that a whole 
family had been wiped out overnight by a murderer? Why did such 
incredible things happen, he asked himself as he mingled with the crowd? 
Why, surely, only because madness was responsible for all the ugliness 
and evil in the world? It was said the police had a positive theory that 
it was possible for a man to commit murder and not even know he’d done 
it. But surely that was going a bit far, even for madness? 

Reaching his work, he dismissed the whole incident from his mind. 
It was nothing to do with him and there had been quite enough murder 
in recent years. He heard the bell ring where he worked, and he was a sad 
man and it made something stir very vaguely in his head. But he smiled 
to himself and thought a bit whimsically about Shakespeare, whom he 
loved. He smiled and thought: ‘The bell invites man!’ And he thought,. 
dramatically: “Hear it not, Duncan! For, it is a knell that summons thee 
to Heaven! Or—to Hell!’ 
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The Two Retired Chess Champions and 
the Girl Who Preferred to Play Draughts 


By J. Maclaren-Ross 


i DIDN'T actually invent this story. It was told me by somebody else. 

The two former chess champions, Professor Lustig and old Tom 
Salter, shared a small flat on the top floor of a house in Charlotte 
Street, W.1, within walking distance of the Fitzroy Tavern. They used 
to walk there every evening. 

Both of them were tremendous drunkards. In fact, it was through 
drink that Tom Salter lost the chess championship of Great Britain in 
1941. He’d have won it for certain, only things went wrong. 

His opponent in the final was a woman doctor and a pretty tough 
specimen altogether. Looked a bit like the Trojan Horse, so Salter said. 
She’d only one weak spot: she couldn’t stand the smell of drink. She 
was T.T. _ 

As soon as Salter discovered this he went into training. He drank - 
everything he could lay his hands on. His breath became positively — 
lethal: you could have lit the gas from it. To finish up with, just before 
closing time one night he put down a whole pint of methylated spirit that 
he got from a cashiered chemist. Then he staggered off into the black-out. 

That was where he came unstuck. In the darkness he got separated 
from the professor, who was taking him home. He wandered for miles 
in the wrong direction, got picked up by some woman, and woke three 
days later on a divan in Maida Vale. . 

His hostess, who’d believed him dead, was so relieved to see him- 
awaken that she lent him the fare to Brighton without question. 

Arrived on the platform he blew out his breath experimentally and saw 
a porter stagger, intoxicated. Salter was satisfied. He rushed off at once 
to the hotel where the chess tournament was due to take place. The door 
was locked and barred. He couldn’t understand it. Got angry and 
smashed a window with his stick. A policeman took him along to the 
station. There, on the station-sergeant’s desk, stood a calendar. It said 
the 23rd. Salter stared stupefied. The chess tournament was scheduled 
for the 21st; he’d arrived two days late, and the championship in his 
absence had been awarded to the woman doctor. 

Salter was furious. He shouted. He said it was unfair. The police charged 
him with being drunk and disorderly. He said he hadn’t had a drink for — 
three days. Naturally, on account of his breath, no one believed him. 
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The professor was sent for to pay the fine. He arrived wearing his 
tweed cap with earflaps on and ina fury. In order to raise the fine he’d 
had to pawn the Silver Knight which he’d won in a tournament just 
before he finally retired from the world of chess. 

Salter was comforting. ‘Never mind, old boy,’ he said. ‘We still have 
the Silver King.’ 

The Silver King was even bigger than the Silver Knight. It was 
enormous. It stood on a stand in the flat among the piled-up dirty 
plates, the broken cups and empty bottles that had once contained 
Algerian wine. Tom Salter had never been able to persuade the pro- 
fessor to hock it. However drunk he was, the professor drew the line 
there. The Silver King was a symbol of his past triumphs and he used to 
gaze at it for hours with tears in his eyes. 

He didn’t particularly like pawning the Silver Knight either. He liked 
to have them both there. Salter was full of remorse at being responsible 
for his friend’s sacrifice. He stayed sober for two days and wrote an 
article on chess for a parish magazine. The cheque in payment of this 
enabled them to get the Silver Knight out of pawn, and also to buy some 
food and a bottle of Bass with which to celebrate its release. 

They were returning home with this when they collided in the black-out 
with a girl. The collision knocked the bottle out of the professor’s hand 
but luckily. it did not break. While he was picking it up, Salter was 
picking up the girl, who had been knocked flat and was lying on the 
pavement crying quietly to herself. 

‘Are you hurt?’ Salter asked her. 

She sobbed, ‘No.’ 

‘Then why are you crying?’ 

‘I’ve nowhere to sleep.’ 

The professor now came up and flashed his torch on the girl. She had 
on a short frock and looked about sixteen. Seventeen, anyway. The 
sight of her standing there dabbing at her eyes with a very small handker- 
chief shook the professor. Salter was shaken too. 

“Haven’t you a home?’ he asked. 

‘In Bradford.” I’ve just run away from home. And now I can’t find 
anywhere to stay.’ 

“Can’t you go back to Bradford?’ 

‘T’ve no money.’ 

Salter searched his pockets. He found twopence. All the professor 
could find was a halfpenny stamp. 

“‘Twopence halfpenny. Not enough.’ 

‘No.’ 

The girl continued to sob. By this time the professor and Salter were 
almost in tears themselves. 
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‘My daughter would have been about your age,’ the professor said. 

‘Have you a daughter?’ the girl sobbed. 

‘Alas, no,’ the professor said. ‘I never married.’ 

‘I never married either,” Salter said. 

“Have you a daughter?’ the girl asked him. 

‘No,’ Salter said. 

The two chess champions looked at one another. At last Salter said, 
“‘There’s only one thing to be done.” The professor nodded. 

“Miss,” he said to the girl. ‘If you care to share for the time being 
our humble abode, my friend and I will be only too pleased to accom- 
modate you.’ 

The girl stopped crying immediately. ‘You'll put me up?’ she said. 
“You're not kidding?’ 

‘I never kid,’ the professor said. ‘I have no sense of humour.’ 

He offered his arm to the girl. Under his.other arm he had the bottle. 
Salter followed behind with the parcel of food. They climbed intermin- 
able stairs to the top floor. The girl stumbled, laughing. She was in 
high spirits now. 

A door with the inside handle broken off opened on darkness. ‘The 
girl felt for a switch. ‘No good,’ the professor said. “The light’s cut off. 
Only candles.’ 

‘One candle,’ Salter said. It was stuck in a bottle. He lit it. The 
girl stared round at the smashed crockery, the couch with springs coiling 
up out of it, the dirty dishes in the washbasin. 

“You two need someone to look after you,’ she said. ‘What d’you do 
for a living?’ 

“We are chess champions,’ the professor told her. 

“Both of you?’ 

‘Retired chess champions,’ Salter nodded. 

. ‘And you said you didn’t kid people,’ the girl said, laughing. She 
tripped off into the bedroom where, as Salter unwrapped the food, she 
could be heard making the beds. 

‘Poor child,’ the professor whispered to Salter. ‘We must look after 
her.’ Salter nodded solemnly. 

But it was the girl, Lily, who looked after them: ‘cut the sandwiches, 
made coffee, washed up the plates afterwards. She refused, however, to 
believe that they were chess champions. 

Salter got out the chessmen to prove it. He and the professor sat down 
to play. It was months since they’d played together and soon they were 
immersed in the game. Lily tripped about happily cleaning up the room. 
Afterwards she made up a bed on the other couch in the studio and went 
quite quietly to sleep. 

Months res and they all lived together in pelos harmony. The 
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two chess champions, under Lily’s reforming influence, even stopped 
drinking. Every evening they sat over the chess-board while Lily mended 
their socks and smiled at them maternally. ‘You and your old chess,’ 
she used to say. 

And then one day Salter had a bright idea. He and the professor were 
of equal strength and they’d begun to get bored with games that ended 
in stalemate. 

‘How about teaching Lily to play chess?’ 

‘Grand idea,’ the professor said. ‘Stupendous. We’ll make a cham- 
pion of her!’ 

‘She'll be the champion in no time,’ Salter said. 

But Lily proved to be an unsatisfactory pupil. She couldn’t get the 
hang of the game.at all. She got the pieces mixed up and the moves 
muddled. 

‘Td much rather play draughts,’ she said at last. 

‘Draughts?’ the professor shouted. He was outraged. 

‘It’s a good game,’ Lily said. ‘I could beat you, too.’ 

“My dear child,’ the professor said. 

-But Lily’s blood was up. She’d been challenged. ‘You get out the 
board and we'll see,’ she said. 

The professor couldn’t let this pass. He searched the flat for a set of 
draughtsmen and eventually found one in a drawer. He sat down 
opposite Lily determined to teach the child a lesson. 

Salter came in to find the professor losing. He only had one piece 
left, which was rapidly being driven into a corner by a cluster of Kings. 
He stared at the board through his thick glasses. ‘That looks like Mate,’ 
he said. 

Lily patted her long tresses of hair with a complacent smile. ‘I told 
you Id win,’ she said. 

‘A fluke,’ the professor said. ‘Besides, I haven’t played draughts since 
I was ten. That’s some time ago.’ 

“‘What’s the idea of playing draughts?’ Salter asked. He was mystified. 
_ ‘Hush!’ the professor told him. ‘You’re disturbing our concentration.’ 

He played Lily again. Again Lily won. She won hands down. The 
professor clutched what little hair he had left. ‘Best out of three,’ he said. 

The result of the third game was identical. Lily said complacently: 
“You see?’ 

Salter said: “Let me have a go.’ . 

He took the professor’s place and got beaten three times. Then Lily 
played them both together. They lost their nerve and made wild moves. 
She huffed their pieces imperturbably and chased them all over the board. 
Sweat poured off them. They swore and kicked the table. Lily still 
went on winning, unmoved. 
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At last the professor staggered wearily to his feet. “I’m going to bed,’ 
he said. Salter followed suit. 

‘Good night,’ Lily said, smiling. Neither of the chess champions 
answered. 

In the days that followed game after game of draughts was played with 
the same result. Chess became completely forgotten. A thing of the 
past. The professor and Salter bought books on draughts and swotted 
the game up, to no avail. Salter did manage to beat Lily once, but only 
because she’d become so bored with winning that she went to sleep in 
the middle of the game. 

At last they could stand it no longer. 

One day the professor said: “There’s only one solution.’ 

Salter nodded silently. 

‘She’ll have to go,’ the professor said. 

‘It’s the only way,’ Salter nodded. Both of them were very upset but 
they knew it had to be. 

Lily was out shopping. 

‘We'll close the flat and say we’ve had'to go to the country,’ the pro- 
fessor said. ‘How much money have you got?’ 

‘A fiver,’ Salter said. ‘My allowance has just come.’ 

‘That'll see us through,’ the professor said gloomily. 

One of Lily’s little wooden-soled shoes lay on the ground at his feet. 
He closed his eyes so as not to see it. But he could not keep them shut 
indefinitely. When he opened them again they lit immediately on one 
of her little frocks hanging from the wall. She was not a big girl and all 
the things belonging to her were naturally little. 

‘Look,’ the professor said, “Her Little Things.’ 

He wept. Salter wept too. 

When they had finished weeping, Salter said: “Let’s go out and get 
drunk. Drown our sorrows.’ 

‘Not enough money,’ the professor said. ‘That fiver’s got to last.’ 

“We'll have to pop the Knight again,’ Salter said. 

‘All right,’ the professor agreed tearfully. 

But when they looked for the Knight it wasn °t on its sane The Silver 
King couldn’t be found, either. They ransacked the flat without success. 
No Knight. No King. Then suddenly Salter pointed. 

A note was pinned to the professor’s pillow—a note so little that it had 
until then escaped their notice. 

The professor unfolded it with trembling fingers. 


‘My dears, it said. ‘I cannot stand the strain of beating you at 
Draughts any longer, so I have had to go back Home. I had not 
enough Money to pay the fair so have had to sell your big silver 
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chessmen to raise same. I hope you won’t Mind. Goodby and 
God Bless. 
Yours sincerely, 
LILY PERKINS. 
P.S.—Will you send my Things on to me please at above address?’ 


It took some time for the contents of this note to percolate. The 
professor was the first to understand fully what had happened. 

‘The Silver Knight!’ he roared. ‘She’s sold the Silver Knight!’ 

‘And the Silver King!’ Salter shouted. 

‘Gone for ever!’ The Professor reeled out of the bedroom. He stripped 
Lily’s little frock from its hanger and stamped it underfoot. Salter seized 
one of her little wooden shoes and hurled it through the open window. 
It fell on the head of a passer-by in Charlotte-street, below. 


AT this point in the story the person telling it to me was so overcome 
with drink and emotion that he passed out. 

I haven’t seen him since; so if the ending seems too abrupt and generally 
unsatisfactory, you won’t blame me, will you? 


A Boy Hid Up 
By Affleck Graves 


HI ALr-a-Twos, an what’s yours ma’am? A Double Diamond for 
Mrs Colam. Mind your sleeve there, ma’am. And this vicinity, ma’am, 
is the rare un for wickedness. A proper torment. Ive had my suffer- 
ings, if you understand me. Up at ours I come in off fire dooty an my 
wife is blubbin bloomin hell up aginst the copper, an why for? I get 
to smackin my baby girl on the back o the hand, but harder’n I meant. 
She’s a real lovely l’il deeyar, straight she is, but worritin an interferin 
same as the wife. 

‘Monkey,’ my missis says, ‘there’s no dinner for you along o me. You 
ask some from Mother an Dad down at theirs.’ : 

Then I relieve myself from the belt an the fire-axe an bugga-orf, if you'll 
excuse me ma’am. Her Dad, that’s Sam Bullard you know of, is double- 
diggin by the gate. ‘Ernie Winney,’ he says to me, ‘you’ve been a good 
son to me an a good husbin to my girl Ada’—an that’s the truth, I think 
the world o my two l’il babies—‘but the old woman is not wishin you to 
enter, not along side o her, an she’s hid up. No more o him, she says, 
or the likes o him. But you abide by the gate an wot you have to say, 
say, an I'll take it in writing.’ 

‘For Cri-sake,’ I says, if you understand me ma’am, ‘wot’s up?’ 

‘Is it the truth you’ve a boy hid up, Ernie Winney, by Edie Self out 
Bramley way, one not three year old?’ 

Dang me, wot I sweared then, if you take my meanin ma’am. Your 
very good health. I swears long an partic’lar, more I did. 

‘I have no dratted boy hid up,’ I says. ‘Wot low barsket told them 
tales?’ . 

He comes out with it in the finish, we being men like. Fred Rapp, 
van man to Willis’s, grocer, it was. Him wot dresses like gentry, card 
with the long yeller face. Him. . 

‘Ta-ta for the present,’ I says savage, you follow me ma’am, an I 
mounts my bike an gives Rapp’s door a rappin he won’t forget. ‘No I’m 
not comin in I reckon,” I says to his sour old woman, ‘for fear of soilin 
the hall with this ere load o mud my heels are carryin.’. You get me, 
Mrs Colam, I’m not a man to stroke a man in his own parlour, that’s only 
right. ‘Ask your husbin to step outside an oblige,’ I says. 

After a deal o mutteration within he comes out slow. 

‘Fred Rapp, is it right you told I had a boy hid up out Bramley way?’ 
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‘That is so,’ he says. ‘That’s the truth ain’t it, no more no less?’ 

‘In Gawd’s name I have no child hid up out Bramley way,’ I says, ‘an 
I give notice to rid this place of a plague o wickedness,’ meanin him. 
Drink up ma’am. 

It’s a fact I’m telling you, I walked out with Edie afore I took up with 
my Ada or clapt eyes on her, above board an proper it was. Just that 
Edie was for hurryin me to church, so I quit. But a l’il boy hid up? 
No. Not Monkey. 

I weigh no more’n nine, mind you ma’am, nine stone, an as easy to 
knock down, in a manner o speakin, as a roon on that there Snookerette 
set-up, but Fred’s sharp to see when a man’s riled, real out an out riled. 
healthy. 

‘Tm right sorry,’ he says, ‘an you have no child hid up.’ 

Have another now, Mrs Colam. An it comes out, not afore I indicate 
certain matters to him, that old woman Tice up Raydon way on the 
Suffolk side that’s a proper varmint, has sworn to it, an bespoke 
Fred. 


“You come along o me Fred old man,’ I says, ‘we mean bizness, you an 
me mate.’ 

It’s a fair way out Raydon, an dark when we get to the Council house, 
bar them searchlights, an she comes to pretty slow. 

‘Tm not enterin, Mrs Tice, if you’ll pardon me,’ I says, not wishing to 
poison my breff, “but is it possible to tell me if I have a child hid up out 
Bramley way of Edie Self? A straight answer would oblige.’ 

“That you have,’ she says, ‘the Vil deeyar. It’s common talk an 


- a proper disgrace.’ 


“Then to-morrow being Sunday,’ I says, ‘Edie will answer to it, standin 
on this ere very spot if I’m not mistaken, an plain to all.’ An I says 
masterful to Fred, “You be here three sharp afore Willis’s hears o things 
Monday.’ 

Thank you Mrs Colam, the same again. 

Howsomever. At ours I talks to Ada straight. A lil friendly 


'- argyment, if you get me. 


‘So I have a Vil child hid up out Bramley way, have I?’ I says, shoutin 
as it was needful on account of her noise. “Then I'll act according. 
You be at old Tice’s up Raydon way at three sharp to-morrow to hear 
wot is good for you to hear, an no prevaricatin, mind.’ And I repeats it 
a shade louder, you take my meanin. 

Sunday mornin I fetch up at Edie’s. She was a fine spankin girl, Edie 
was, meanin no wrong ma’am, an she’d uv been mine now, an gladly, 
but she crazed to take me to the church, so I finished. 

‘I won’t come in, Edie,’ I says, ‘purposeful an for special reason,’ seein 
the wickedness there is in these parts. ‘I stays outside this door. Edie, 
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have I a lil three year old boy hid up at yours?’ Dang me, she’s in a 
patch o laughing at that. 

‘Seeing it is not-so, will you oblige an come out Raydon way to that 
varmint Mrs Tice you hear me speak on in old times at three sharp?’ 

Not every girl would uv put herself ark’ard, or at inconvenience an 
show, if you get me, but I knows Edie, an I says Ta-Ta, All the Best, an 
heads off to Ada’s old man after a wet at the Fox. Yes ma’am, I was 
needful of that right enough. 

‘No I’m not fixing to come indoors,’ I says to old Sam at his seed 
scratchin, ‘not till my troubles an torments are done with.’ 

‘Monkey,’ he says, ‘if I’d a known you had a boy hid up I’d never had 
let you lay a finger on our girl Ada. The old woman is carryin on 
terrible.’ 

‘Then will you an the old lady oblige,’ af says, ‘an come up Raydon way 
to Mrs Tice’s, her you know on, nor won’t want after, more I don’t, will 
you come up hers at three sharp?’ 

I takes a breather at the Swan afore I call for Fred to make sure on 
him, him being what he is. 

Up at hers at three sharp I says, “‘Thankin you, Mrs Tice, we'll make 
free of the parlour.’ It being rightful an proper to enter at this time: 

I seed our pram by the coal-shed, an Ada waitin, an with time we stand 
in the sittin-room, Edie dressed Sunday lookin a treat, me an Fred an Ada, 
her old man an woman, an that varmint Mrs Tice. 

‘Now,’ I says loud, an old Sam takes his pad an a stub o pencil careful 
like out of his jacket set on writin down the words we all speechifies, 
“Mrs Tice here affirms I have a lil boy hid up out of you,- Edie Self, a 
child not three year old, an is that the plain truth?’ 

‘No, it is not,’ says Edie mighty clear, ‘I have no l’il boy hid up.’ An 
she smiles sweet, an old Sam takes it down in letters. 

Ada’s old woman clamps her hands to her han’bag like as she’s took 
with lockjaw, or sufferin a great loss what she’s bound to bear with 
stubborn. But there, no’un take notice on her nor her grudgin ways. 

‘Is that satisfactory to all?’ I says strong, an they < are beholden to say 
Yes. 

~ You are right there ma’am, Edie’s a rare girl, not one to be affrighted 
or ark’ard as most are, if you take my meanin, an she turns an speaks 
friendly to my Ada. 

‘The meetin is closed,’ says old Sam. ‘Edie Self, here is summat for 
the bus fare an for the trouble you’ve been put to,’ an passes her a ten bob 
very polite, ‘an I hopes it is clear to all an sundry there is no boy hid up.’ 

Yes ma’am I’m a man to do what’s right. That’s just how it is. 

~ A quick one for the road? Same again Miss. 

Well now, Ada an Edie are rare friends, no partin em, there’s no tellin 
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with women. An Sam, he’s a fine one for a bit of a joke, he says ‘Monkey 

“my lad, how’s that l’il boy of your’n doin? Gettin along grand,eh? He 
must be near on five year old, come to think. He’s set for a birfday, 
ain’t he?’ 

He’s a plaguey one for makin enquiries, Sam is. 

Yes, P’ve had my sufferins an troubles right enough. 

But atween you an me ma’am, ruminatin on the two of em, I’d uv had 
Edie for wife any day, from choice. I missed summat good there, not 
that I don’t think the world o my two I’il babies, but Edie was a real 
rare un. 

All the best ma’am. I'll be shiftin along or I’m like to catch it, seein 
as I said I'd be up home nine an no later. 

Oh Ill fix that ma’am, a puncture comes in pretty handy to Finie 
Winney. Soon ease the wind out o the tyre in the wash-house, if you 
get me. 

Good-night to you Mrs Colam. 

Good-night Alf good-night Bill good-night Tom good-night Charlie 
good-night all. 


Problems at Night 
By Peter de Polnay 


THe gendarme sat at the little table, his eyes focused on the papers 
before him. Now and then he looked up and saw.the German sergeant 
sitting rigidly on the other side of the iron-barred door. The gendarme 
was a man of low intelligence. His main interest in life was an intense 
dislike of living things. From snail to man he resented their presence 
in the world. To crush a snail was easier than to kill a man; and thus 
he abhorred snails more than he hated man. A gendarme in military 
prisons seldom meets snails, and as far as killing men was concerned, 
just because he was a gendarme, he knew that murder is punished 
occasionally. : 

But he resented the German occupation of the military prison. They 
were domineering men, the Boches; his official dignity suffered a lot. 
His official dignity was the only thing he was fond of and it was his only 
world. He had a keen eye for trespassers, and the Germans trespassed 
more often than not. They were the real rulers between the entrance 


gate and the first iron door; however, on this side of the iron door he still- 


managed to preserve his small universe of red tape, large keys and hand- 
cuffs, though not without difficulty: he had always to be on the alert. 
Not that he did not enjoy that. 

The German sergeant was smoking. He smoked as though smoking 
were a matter of duty and not of recreation. Then the outside bell rang 
and the gendarme sat up. He was on the alert. He never knew when 
his universe might be threatened. The German sergeant stamped out 
his cigarette, got up and disappeared round the bend of the smelly prison 
corridor. The gendarme did not budge. He waited; and he heard 
footsteps and distant talk and in a little while sounds of a small procession 


marching towards him. He stood up slowly, negligently. He lifted his — 


bunch of keys and the weight of the keys was comforting and added to 
his dignity. The German sergeant was accompanied by a gendarme, 
four German field-gendarmes, a German civilian and two German 
soldiers. Of course there was a prisoner, but the gendarme did not 
bother to look at him. Prisoners had nothing to do with the dangers 
besetting his official status. He went and unlocked the door and not 
without pride he took over the prisoner. 

He did not mind one of his own colleagues entering his own domain; 
the bunch of keys rattled because the German sergeant had come along 
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too. Though that could not be helped, he hardly succeeded in controlling 
his temper. 

There were six cells, three on each side. The first five cells were 
overcrowded. Without looking at the German sergeant he stopped 
before the overcrowded first cell. The sooner he got rid of the Boche 
the better. 

‘Not here,’ the German said. ‘Cell number six.’ 

The gendarme grunted, but he had become a little interested. He 
gave the prisoner a quick glance. ‘A foreigner,’ he said to himself. The 
prisoner had ginger hair and he had not shaved for two or three days. 
Grey stubble covered his chin. He was between thirty-five and forty. 
His coat was wet and muddy. Their suits were always wet and muddy. 
The gendarme did not mind one way or the other. The sergeant stopped 
in front of cell number six. ‘Here we are,’ the sergeant said in heavy 
French. 

‘I know my cells,’ the gendarme snapped. He had a surprisingly 
melodious voice. He unlocked the door and switched on the light. He 
opened the door and stepped aside in order to let the prisoner go in. 
He was watching the sergeant, expecting him to try and establish his 
authority again. But the sergeant stood quietly waiting for the prisoner to 
enter the cell. The prisoner saw a man lying ona palliasse in the corner. 
He lay with his back to him and he thought the man must be asleep. 

‘There are two blankets on the palliasse,’ the gendarme said. ‘Hurry 
up, ’'m going to put the light out.’ 

The prisoner went over to the palliasse, sat down, and the gendarme 
shut the door, locked it and bolted it. Then he looked in through the 
spyhole, and the prisoner was arranging the blankets. He gave him ten 
seconds and then he switched off the light. He walked back beside the 
German sergeant. He heard talking in number three. He switched on 


‘the light and looked in through the spyhole. ‘Silence,’ he thundered, 


turned off the light and continued beside the German sergeant. 

“That was an Englishman,’ the sergeant said. 

The gendarme did not answer. They reached the iron-barred door 
and he waited for the German to go out. 

‘I hope we'll have a little rest,’ the German said ingratiatingly. 

He went out through the open door and the gendarme banged the door 
noisily and locked it. He lifted his keys as if they were a bunch of 
grapes and put them on the table. The German was fumbling for a 
cigarette. The gendarme sat down. He crossed his legs and looked 
again at the door. It was so safely locked. Nobody could come in. 
His eyes surveyed the ghastly corridor with the harsh electric light and 
the six cell doors. He was satisfied with his kingdom, for it was innocent 
again of trespassers. 
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THE Englishman sat on the palliasse and regretted that the blankets were 
so short. Though it already was March the night was pretty cold, and 
if he wished to envelop himself in the blankets either his chest or his 
feet would remain uncovered. He thought that over carefully and 
decided in favour of his chest. So his feet remained uncovered and it 
seemed to him the proper thing not to take his shoes off. His feet might 
hurt in the morning. That made him smile: and he wondered who the 
other occupant of the cell was. Then he congratulated himself on man’s 
endurance: they had kept him awake for three endless days. He took 
from his pocket the packet of cigarettes which the merciful gendarme 
in the Black Maria had given him. (The German escort had not noticed 
it.) A kind action and he had not even had time to thank him for the 
gift. It was lucky they had not searched him here in prison. Well, they 
had searched him often enough these last three days. 

He counted the cigarettes. There were four. They must have been, 
so to speak, that friendly gendarme’s private cigarettes. That made the 
gift more valuable. He reckoned it must be around midnight. If he 
smoked a cigarette every hour anda half the cigarettes would last him 
till six in the morning. He put a cigarette in his mouth and lit a match 
on the hard, smelly floor of the cell. The good Samaritan had provided 
him with six matches. The light of the match made a latge luminous 
patch above the blanket. He took a deep puff and then the man on the 
other palliasse spoke. 

“You've got cigarettes?’ he asked. 

‘Yes,’ said the Englishman. ‘I was given four.’ 

‘You are lucky,’ the Frenchman said. ‘I hadn’t a smoke since they 
arrested me.’ 


There followed a short silence during which the Anelishwag calcite .a 


that one cigarette every three hours would be a substantially. different 
proposition from a cigarette every hour and a half. As a matter of hard 
fact it would mean that he would have no more smokes after three o’clock. 

‘Tl give you two,’ he said. 

‘That wouldn’t be fair,’ the Frenchman said. ‘Those cigarettes were 
given to you, and cigarettes are a great help on a night like this.’ He 
laughed. 

‘No, take them,’ the Englishman said. ‘But I have one stipulation to 
make. Smoke one right now and let’s smoke our second cigarette 
simultaneously. I’d hate to watch you smoke and Id hate to smoke after 
you'd smoked your last cigarette.’ 

‘That’s a bargain,’ the Frenchman said. ‘I'll only’*smoke when you ~ 
smoke.’ 

The Englishman handed him two cigarettes in the dark and the French- 
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man lit his from the burning cigarette. All the Englishman could make 
out was a chin covered with a bluish beard of four or five days’ growth: 
and for a second he saw the outline of a powerful nose. But perhaps he 
had only imagined it. It was not worth while to light a match in order 
to see the Frenchman’s features. 

‘Tm very grateful to you,’ the Frenchman said. ‘I feel much better.’ 

‘Good,’ the Englishman said. 

“Where do you come from?’ the Frenchman asked. 

“They arrested me in Bethune.’ 

‘I didn’t mean that. I asked where your home is. I come from Paris.’ 

‘I come from Londres,’ the Englishman said, and thought that for the 
first time the word Londres had not much to do with the town he was 
born in. London, he said softly under his breath. That expressed it 
better. 

“You're English?’ the Frenchman asked in a surprised voice. ‘I 
thought you were French. You speak French like a Frenchman.’ 

The Englishman was flattered, for he was inordinately proud of his 
French accent. ‘I lived in Paris for ten years,’ he said. 

‘In which arrondissement did you live?’ 

‘I changed lodgings a lot, but I mostly lived round about the Trocadero.’ 

‘They pulled the Trocadero down before the Exhibition.’ ‘ 

‘I know: that was the year I left Paris.’ 

“You went back to London?’ 

‘I went back to London.’ 

‘And now you are here.’ 

‘And now I am here.’ 

The Frenchman laughed and the Englishman did not know why he 
laughed but it was invigorating laughter, so he smiled. 

‘I am here, too,’ the Frenchman said. 

‘Evidently,’ the Englishman said. 

That made the Frenchman shriek with laughter. 

They had finished their cigarettes and there was only the impersonal 
stench of the cell and the utter darkness rudely interrupted by the hard 
little light oozing through the spyhole. But there was something else. 
Time. The Englishman was becoming conscious of it. Time was there 
beside him. He could almost touch it. There they were: the French- 
man, he himself and time. There were three of them in the cell. He 


was not friendlily disposed towards time. He could argue with himself 


and he could argue with the Frenchman. But he could not argue with 
time. 
“Why did you leave Paris?’ the Frenchman asked. ‘Don’t tell me you 
didn’t like Paris.’ : 
‘I loved Paris. But my father died and I went home to England and 
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then I got married and then I stayed on in London.’ He stretched him- 
self. A fine sensation. ‘I went to Paris when I was eighteen years old. 
I could only speak schoolboy French but I took my youth with myself.’ 

‘Fine luggage that,’ the Frenchman observed. ‘And let me tell you 
that you speak excellent French.’ 

‘I’m rather proud of my French,’ the Englishman admitted. 

‘I suppose that’s why they sent you over.’ 

‘Quite; but I volunteered for it.’ 

Funny, he thought, if he had not had such a good French accent. .. . 
But he left his thought unfinished. ‘My father was a wine merchant. 
He sent me to France because of claret and my brother went to Spain on 
account of sherry.’ If he had sent him to Spain instead of his brother... 
He left that unfinished too. 

‘And you are married?’ the Frenchman asked. 

“Yes, I married after my father’s death.’ 

He thought of his wife. He had been thinking a lot of her ever since 
they had caught him. But now he wanted to make a real effort and think 
of her as you think of somebody sitting beside you. However, there was 
time. She was on the other side of time; and time was counting as if 
time were the umpire and he the unsuccessful boxer. He must, he warned 
himself, forget about time. Time and a prison cell should not go hand 
in hand. 5 

‘My happiest days were spent in Paris,’ he said. ‘But I was happier 
in marriage than I had expected. Do you know England?’ 

‘I am afraid I don’t,’ the Frenchman said. ‘I went once to Rouen 
with my mother, but otherwise I haven’t travelled. I rather regret that. 
I believe travel should be part and parcel of the educational system.’ 

‘I quite agree with you,’ the Englishman said and regretted that the 
_ Frenchman had not been to England and had not seen and felt the 
atmosphere of racecourses and pubs on a Friday night. Suddenly he 
wished he had known his own country better. 

‘I am hungry,’ he said much to his surprise. 

“What would you like to eat?’ the Frenchman asked, smiling at the 
dark walls. 

‘A plate of cold meat,’ the Englishman said. 
“Cold meat? Forgive me but you betray bad taste. Cold food is 

fundamentally uncivilised. I don’t say one should dislike cold food but 
one shouldn’t make a habit of it. Let meexplain. If you eat cold food, 
such as sausages and cold meat, your palate becomes spoiled. Besides, 
you take less trouble over the actual cooking and thus you put less talent 


and less heart into your work. Cold meals are like a vicious circle. 


They spoil the cook and they spoil the consumer. Another thing comes 
into it, too. A quickly cooked meal is an offence against life. What is 
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life? Awareness. You are alive while you are aware of yourself. 
Speed hinders awareness. It is its natural enemy. I wish'I had known 
you before. I’m sure I could have persuaded you not to indulge in too 
many plates of cold meat.’ 

“You have persuaded me,’ the Englishman said, and his thirty-eight 
years old heart went out to the Frenchman. He wished he could do 
something for him. ‘I see your point,’ he added. 

‘Thank you,’ the Frenchman said simply. 


AT four o’clock the gendarme got up from the table and took his bunch 
of keys. First he looked through the iron-barred door, and the German 
sergeant was sitting erect, and appeared tired. The gendarme savoured 
that. He was no friend of sleep. Though superstitious he hated dreams. 
You could be anybody in your dreams and all sorts of things could happen 
and did happen in dreams. People could be rude to you, and divested 
of your official position you had no means to mete out retribution. He 
had to admit grudgingly that the German sergeant was not asleep. He 
might doze off, the Boche. He wished he would doze off and then he 
could shout at him and wake him up. The German shifted in his chair, 
and the gendarme started on his round. 

He looked first into number six. All quiet there. In five they were 
all asleep but the sudden light woke one of them up. He waited till the 
_ Man was wide awake and then he switched off the light. Four was quiet, 
and it was the same with three. In two one of them was sitting up and 
staring at the spyhole. That was sheer impudence. He kept the light 
on and the culprit went on staring at the spyhole. He unlocked the 
door. 

“You should be asleep,’ he thundered. 

“Yes,’ said the man in an unconvinced voice. 

The gendarme locked the door and looked in through the spyhole. 
The man was still sitting up and staring at the door. He heard his name 
being called from the other side of the iron-barred gate, so he gave the 
door a bang, switched off the light and returned to his table. The 
gendarme who had come to relieve him was waiting on the other side of 
the iron-barred door. He unlocked the door and the other gendarme 
came in and they exchanged a few words dealing with routine matters 
and the newcomer said, 

‘I don’t know why the Boches keep us here at all.’ 

“But we are in charge of the prison,’ the gendarme said. 

“A fat lot you know,’ the newcomer said and waited for him to go out 
through the door. 

He grumbled to himself and went out through the door and saw that 
the German sergeant had been relieved, but as he was now off duty that 
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had nothing whatever to do with him. There were plenty of Germans 
near the prison gate. They took no notice of him. They seemed out 
of place in the small decrepit provincial military prison. The night was 
vigorous outside. The first tram would go past in about ten minutes. 
He invariably took the first tram when he was on night duty. So he 
went to the tram stop, and because the curfew was still on there were 
only a very few people waiting for the tram. The German sergeant was 
among them. 3 

The sergeant spoke to him in his slow heavy French. The gendarme 
stood there with a vacant mind, and the words of the German died 
unanswered in the cold air. The tram came and he got in and sat down 
as far as possible from the German. His eyes concentrated on the floor. 
He sat like that till he arrived at his destination. The German got out 
with him. 

‘If you don’t mind I’ll walk with you a bit,’ the German said. He 
knew he could not be rude to the German. Moreover, he was off duty 
and the German was no longer interfering with his official dignity. A 
cat mewed not far from him but it was so dark that even the mewing 

sounded muffled. -For a moment the gendarme had a wild desire to-shoot 
the cat with his service revolver. 

‘I am living here,’ he said suddenly, and stopped. 

‘But I thought you were in barracks over there,’ the German said in a 
frightened pleading voice. 

‘No, I am billeted here.’ 

“You couldn’t walk a little further with me?’ the German begged. ' 

‘Good night,’ the gendarme said and opened the gate and disappeared 
in the suburban garden. Cautiously the German walked on. 

Now he was going in the middle of the road. 

For the first time in years the gendarme smiled. It was an unpleasant 
smile, though it was the happiest smile he could produce. He waited 
for about a quarter of an hour, then he spat and then he started for the 
barracks. 


“E THINK,” the Englishman said, ‘that we could smoke the second 
cigarette. I heard the first tram go by.’ 
‘I think,’ the Frenchman said, ‘that we'd better wait.’ 


‘But not too long,’ the Englishman said, and laughed a loud boisterous 


laugh. ‘It would be terrible not to have smoked the last cigarette.’ 
Time was beginning to give in. He felt that. Time had lost interest 
and it was gracefully fading out. He hoped they were parting as friends. 


_ He was feeling warm. The blankets kept the cold out better than he had | 


expected. And the talk. They had talked as it befits friends, and 
memories were like a garland round his neck. 
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‘I suppose,’ the Frenchman said, ‘that you were happy in the long run.’ 

‘I believe so. FE don’t know. It’s very upsetting.’ 

“And what about your marriage?’ 

‘That’s the point. I enjoyed my life in Paris. I met my wife in Paris 
just before my father died. She was English. I returned to London 
after my father’s death. I took over the firm. Then I met her again in 
London and because I was the senior partner I thought I had better 
marry. She was pretty and intelligent and she made an excellent 
wife.’ 

“Your business prospered?’ 

“My business prospered.’ 

“What more could you want?’ 

‘That’s the point,’ the Englishman said. 

The second tram went by and because time had gone he could see his 
wife quite clearly. He wished he knew why he had not made her happy 
and he wished he knew why he used to long for his bachelor days, 
notwithstanding the fact that he-was miserable whenever he was not in 
her company. How much warmer these blankets would be if she were 
there beside him. He patted the blankets. ‘I think I was very happy 
with my wife,’ he said. He owed her that. 

‘Tam pleased to hear that,’ the Frenchman said. ‘One hears so many 
contradictory rumours about marriage that I for one began to lose faith 
in that institution.’ 

‘How old are you?’ the Englishman suddenly asked. 

‘Nineteen,’ the Frenchman said. 

“Good God,’ the Englishman said in English. 

‘Nineteen is a queer age,’ the Frenchman went on. ‘Youth, my father 
often said, only begins at twenty-four.’ 

‘Well, you haven’t done badly for your age.’ 

‘That was my father’s influence. He had lost a leg in the last war.’ 

‘You're rather old for your age.’ 

‘That’s something, isn’t it?’ 

The Englishman took out the packet of cigarettes. There were the 
five matches and his second cigarette. ‘We are going to smoke,’ he said. 

“Yes, let’s do that. We don’t want to miss that smoke.’ His voice 
was anxious. 

The Englishman put the cigarette in his mouth and lit the match. In 
the glow he clearly saw the Frenchman’s face. It was young. That 
was much more poignant than the fact that he was nineteen. The 
Frenchman craned his neck and he lit his cigarette for him. ‘I didn’t 
‘want to miss this smoke,’ he said. 

They inhaled deep and the red points of ifie cigarettes were like little 

fires burning all on their own. 
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‘I take it you weren’t really happy in your bachelor days and you 
weren’t really happy in your married life,’ the boy said. 

‘Precisely,’ the Englishman said. 

‘But perhaps now you are happy.’ He sat up. ‘Don’t answer. First 
think it over carefully.’ 

‘I think dawn is coming,’ the Englishman said. He looked up and he 
thought that the window-bars were becoming visible. But that might 
have been a delusion of his eyes. After all that darkness one’s imagina- 
tion is apt to play tricks. He stared hard at the window and the bars 
began to pop out of darkness. 

‘It is dawn,’ he said: 

‘It couldn’t be dark all the time,’ the Frenchman said. 

‘That’s quite true. But I’ve been talking the whole night throuigle 
And you?’ 

‘I haven’t much to tell. At nineteen one hasn’t a lot to look back 
upon. Do you like music?’ 

‘I believe I do,’ the Englishman said. He regretted that he had not 
bothered about music. ‘My wife knows a lot about music.’ 

That was not strictly true but it gave him a certain amount of pleasure 
to say that. 

‘Before the war,’ the French boy said, ‘my father used to send me twice 
a month to the Opéra Comique. My favourite opera is Pelléas and 
Mélisande. Do you like it?’ 

‘I never saw it,’ the Englishman said, ‘but my wife liked it very much.’ 
He smiled at the dawn drifting in through the window. 

‘Good for your wife.’ 

‘Thank you,’ the Englishntan said. ‘What were you going to do if this 
war hadn’t come?’ 

‘I hadn’t made up my mind about a career,’ the boy said. ‘My father 
often said that at my age one has the whole world before one and so one 
shouldn’t worry. I think that is a wise way of looking at life. When one 
is young, my father said, one should enjoy life and not think of 


responsibilities.’ 


The Englishman nodded. It was light enough to nod. His trouble 
was that he had been just stepping out of youth. He was mourning for 
his happy bachelor days, which had not been as happy as all that, and 
he had not had time to appreciate approaching middle age. But he 
should not think of time. Time was on the run. Light was coming in 


in ripples. The cell-began to show its sordid outlines. He suddenly — 


wished he could have kissed his wife just once without thinking of his 


_ gaudy youth, greyhounds and night clubs. 


‘Did you see any fighting in this war?’ the Eee asked. 
‘I was at Dunkirk.’ 


ta 
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‘I envy you.’ 

He sad volunteered the day the war broke out. The Army had not 
suited him, but then they started to send him on special missions because 
his French accent was so good. His wife cried when he had told her 
that he would be away for a long time. Now he sent up a quick acute 
prayer that she should understand that he had not gone in search of his 
youth. . 

‘There is such a thing as glory,’ he said aloud. 

‘There is,’ the boy said with conviction. 

' The Englishman stood up but it was cold and he sat down and wrapped 
himself up in his blankets. 

“You helped me to put my thoughts in order,’ he said. ‘You see the 
trouble with me was... .” 

“They are coming,’ the boy said. 

There were heavy footsteps, and there was something very purposeful 
about them. They came to a halt before the cell. The keys rattled, the 
lock was rusty and there were two bolts. When the door opened he saw 
a gendarme and behind him a German officer and a couple of German 
soldiers, and their fixed bayonets were in keeping with the harsh electric 
light. The gendarme beckoned to the Englishman. 

_ ‘You must go with them,’ he said and pointed to the German officer. 

The Englishman went over to the French boy and they shook hands. 

‘I needn’t wish you bon courage,’ the French boy said with a knowing 
smile. 

“What are you doing there? Hurry up,’ the German officer said. 

The Englishman smiled at the boy and followed the Germans from the 
cell. He was shot a quarter of an hour later for spying; the French boy 
had been shot for sabotage twenty-four hours before. 
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Alchemy: Ancient and Modern 
By E. J. Holmyard 


HKcypr, a land of monochrome, not unnaturally bred a passionate love 
of bright colours among its ancient inhabitants. Their primitive arts 
and crafts were characteristically directed to the preparation of dyes and 
pigments, the manufacture of coloured glass and pottery, and the tingeing 


of metals. Such applied arts involve the employment of considerable _ 


knowledge of a kind that we should now describe as chemical, and there 
is much to be said for the suggestion that chemistry took its first origin in 
the land of the Pharaohs. The very name may be indicative, for the 
Egyptians called their country Khem, and ‘chemistry’ may imply novee 
more recondite than ‘the art of Khem.’ 

This etymology carries further implication, for Khem—which means 
‘the black land’—was the traditional home of magic. The ‘black art’ 


of magic, and chemistry, the “art of the black land,’ were thus inextricably 


associated from the earliest times; and so they remained until the dawn 
of modern chemistry two or three centuries ago. It was in many ways 
an unfortunate association, and provided rogues and charlatans with 
admirable opportunities of swindling the credulous; but on the other count 
it attracted to the study of chemistry a more profound type of mind than 


that of the average craftsman. Reflective minds seek for explanations _ 


of phenomena, and in due course there began to BpPeat the first chemical 
theories and hypotheses. 

This chemical speculation had its principal foots at ‘Alcea whee 
after the Greek conquest of Egypt, a flourishing university numbered 
among its members such illustrious scholars’ as Euclid, Hipparchus, 
Eratosthenes, and Apollonius of Perga. The Greek colonists seem to 
have been much impressed by the skill of the Egyptian artificers, which 
far surpassed that to be found on the other side of the Mediterranean, 
and in true Hellenic fashion started to theorize on their newly learned 
facts about ores, minerals, metals, dyes, drugs, precious and semi-precious 
stones, and the like. It is not surprising that their early theories attached 
much importance to colour, but it is remarkable that this adoption of an 
Egyptian value persisted for centuries in chemical philosophy. The 
great significance ascribed to colour was to have unexpected influence 


‘upon the SuSesuane development of chemistry, for it dwarfed other 
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criteria in many cases of identification and thus lent credence to the 
supposed art of making gold artificially. 

The transmutation of base metals into gold was the central theme of 
chemistry from those remote days until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Its possibility was accepted by the earliest chemical writer 
whom we can identify—Zosimos of Panopolis, who lived in the third 
century of our era—and was not entirely rejected even by Sir Isaac 
Newton. There were many secondary objectives, such as the prepara- 
tion of medicinal substances, and there were doubtless occasional adepts 
who sought knowledge for its own sake; but broadly speaking chemistry 
was an ever hopeful though ever disappointed campaign to make gold 
from less expensive raw material. 

Zosimos and his fellows had a good deal of solid information about 
the occurrence, preparation, and properties of many mineral, vegetable, 
and animal products; but all were prone to the indiscriminate adulteration 
of fact with fiction. On the extraction of tin, for example, Zosimos 


- remarks—apparently in entire good faith—that the metal rises from the 


earth in a liquid state, like water from a spring. To secure it, a hollow 
is dug at a suitable distance, and in the hollow is placed a naked girl of 
great beauty. The stream of tin bounds towards her, but she jumps away 


_ just before it reaches her. Men then sever it with axes, and it falls into 


the hollow and solidifies there. 

Chemistry received a new impetus with the rise of Islam in the seventh 
century. When military operations had subsided, the Muslim con- 
querors of Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, the North African 
littoral, and Spain settled down to the task of absorbing the wisdom of 
the vanquished peoples. Chemistry was received with especial enthusiasm, 
and as al-kimia, or alchemy, commanded the devotion of numerous 


_ accomplished men. Among them was the celebrated Geber, who is 


credited with the discovery of nitric acid and other important chemical 
Teagents, and who acted as family doctor to the Barmecides of The 
Arabian Nights. A second great chemist of Islam was Rhazes, a Persian 
physician whose books were long regarded as authoritative not merely 
by his co-religionists but in mediaeval Europe. 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Christian scholars busied 


_ themselves with the translation into Latin of the principal Arabic treatises 


on various branches of learning. The first Latin version of an alchemical 
text was completed on February 11, 1144, by the Englishman Robert of 
Chester, who thereby conferred upon this country the distinction of intro- 
ducing chemistry into western Europe. Taste for the new science was 


_ quickly whetted, and by 1350 a monk of Bologna was the happy possessor 


of no~ fewer than seventy-two alchemical works. In its early days, 
European alchemy suffered unduly from cunning and knavish practi- 
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tioners, whose recipe for making gold was the delightfully simple and 
age-old process of abstracting it from the pockets of others. Popular 
estimation of the alchemist in the fourteenth century is sketched with 
caustic humour by Chaucer in the Tale of the Chanoun’s Yeman, but the 
fascination of ‘that slyding science’ remained irresistible. 

Some fifteen years after Chaucer’s death, the alchemist George Ripley 
was born. He belonged to the Abbey of St. Augustine at Bridlington, 
and there pursued the study of alchemy with such misplaced and 
unseasonable ardour that the other members of the community were 
gradually reduced to desperation. Noxious gases and startling explosions 
could certainly have done nothing to improve the amenities of the cloister, 
and Ripley at length felt it good policy to remove to the Carmelites at 
Boston. Much of his alchemical writing was in verse; he was in fact a 
polished versifier and his work is worthy of attention as English literature. 

Ripley’s pupil Thomas Norton also put his chemical lucubrations into 
verse, under the title The Ordinall of Alchimy. He was a citizen of 
Bristol, and flourished in the fifteenth century. As a young man he fell 
into evil repute among the respectable burgesses of the town, on account 
of his reprehensible Sunday habits of lying in bed during sermon-time 
and then getting up to play tennis. He must have been a quick worker, 
for he claimed to have mastered the art of gold-making in twenty-eight 
days. Unhappily for him, the wonder-working elixir he succeeded in 
preparing was (so he complained) stolen from him by a merchant’s wife. 
Tradition, with its customary itch to embellish, avers that conscience 
later led the merchant to devote part of his resulting dishonest wealth to 
the rebuilding of ‘the fairest of English churches,’ St. Mary Redcliffe. 

Almost contemporary with Norton was that astounding character 


Paracelsus, whose career might be compared to Ko-Ko’s. For, after — 


years of vagabondage, in which he associated with half the raggle-taggle 
of Europe, ‘a set of curious chances’ wafted him into the exalted position 
of official Physician to the City of Basle. With typical bombast—his 
parents had not for nothing named him Theophrastus Aureolus Bombastes 
—he signalised his appointment by proceeding to the city square and 
there making a bonfire of the works of his predecessors. Such conduct, 
coupled with more than a bargee’s fluency in vituperation, had its inevit- 
able result, and it was not long before he had to make a secret and hurried 
departure. Yet in spite of conceit and boorishness, there was more than 
a spark of genius in Paracelsus. Though he did not disbelieve in the 
possibility of transmuting other metals into gold, he was contemptuous 
of the aim; his own intense desire was to deflect chemistry into the service 
of medicine. He spared no effort to achieve this end, by personal 
example, by lectures, and by writing—though the last means was not 
improved by his method of composition: he would come in drunk, throw 
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himself booted and spurred on to the bed, and dictate to a secretary whom 
one can imagine to have been somewhat distracted. 
From Paracelsus’s time onwards, medical schools made chemistry an 
integral part of their training, a fact that must always redound to his 
credit. But his insistence on the chemical preparation of drugs served 
-also to give a new lease of life to the old search for an elixir of 
immortality. This chimaera, a medicine which when taken would enable 
a man to live for ever, had occasionally usurped the centre of the chemical 
stage, but its improbability seems generally to have been accepted at heart 
even by the alchemists themselves. Some of the less intelligent of 
Paracelsus’s disciples took up the search anew, but succeeded only in 
attracting ridicule—as indicated, for instance, by Surly’s comment on 
Mammon’s speech in Ben Jonson’s The Alchemist: 


Mammon: . . . ‘In eight and twenty days 
I'll make an old man, of fourscore, a child. 
Surly: No doubt—he’s that already!’ 


'T HE rise of modern chemistry was comparatively rapid, and gathered 
speed as it progressed. It is pleasant to remark that the early steps were 
taken by our fellow-countrymen. Robert Boyle overthrew the Aristo- 
telian conception of the ‘four elements’—fire, air, water, and earth—and 
thus cut the ground from beneath the feet of alchemical speculation; 
Joseph Black realised and demonstrated the importance of the balance 
in the investigation of chemical change; and Joseph Priestley—Non- 
conformist divine and prolific pamphleteer about whom Dr. Johnson 
inquired with petulance ‘Why do we hear so much of Dr. Priestley?’— 
discovered oxygen and other gases. Across the Channel, the true nature 
of combustion was elucidated by Lavoisier, whom a grateful Republic 
rewarded with the guillotine (‘La République n’a pas besoin de savants’); 
but then the torch was returned to England, and the Quaker schoolmaster 
John Dalton mapped the route of chemistry for the next hundred years 
with his atomic theory of the structure of matter. Humphry Davy— 
friend of Coleridge, Southey, and Wordsworth—applied the newly 
invented electric battery to the solution of chemical problems, isolated 
many elements for the first time, and attracted large and fashionable 
crowds to his chemical lectures at the Royal Institution. . By the early 
nineteenth century chemistry had begun to assume its now familiar lines. 
Its subsequent development is a matter of technical history rather than 

of general interest, but within recent years its powers have grown to such 
dimensions as to reawaken some of the dreams of alchemy. Transmuta- 
_ tion of metals, and of other elements, is now an accomplished fact. True, 
_ the changes can so far be effected on only a very minute scale, but they 
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are genuine transmutations and have unpredictable, but obviously pro- 
found, significance. For example, when the synthetic production of gold 
in bulk becomes possible, serious monetary and economic problems 
will present themselves. Diamonds have been made from charcoal; 
chemically prepared rubies are manufactured in millions of carats every 
year; and hundreds of substances formerly obtained from natural sources 
are now built up by chemical skill. 


TO forecast the-future influence of this modern alchemy, some of its late 
achievements may be considered. The difficulty is to know where to 
begin, amid such an embarras de richesses, but since food and clothing 
are everybody’s concern they may afford a convenient starting-point. If 
it is to grow sufficient food for the human race, the soil must be fed. 
Apart from water, the principal food taken from the soil by plants is 
nitrogen. They are finicky feeders. Surrounded by trillions of tons of 
gaseous nitrogen in the atmosphere, they will have none of it. They 
demand that it shall be supplied to them in the form of nitrogen com- 
pounds, such as ammonia and nitrates. In the balance of undisturbed 
Nature, there is always a modicum of these compounds in fertile soil; but 
under intensive agriculture, and especially when large crops are exported, 
the soil is quickly depleted. At one time the problem of supplying the 
deficiency seemed formidable; but.chemists elaborated methods of con- 
verting the nitrogen of the air into nitrogenous compounds, and this 
particular danger has been entirely eliminated. 

The biologists’ discovery of vitamins was rapidly followed by chemical 
investigation of these essential food factors, and some of them are now 
prepared synthetically from such apparently unpromising raw material as 
coal. Other chemical wizardry produces margarine from peanuts and 
whales, saccharin from benzol, and flavouring essences from tar. 

Food must not only be grown: it must be preserved, especially during 
transport. Chemistry, in collaboration with engineering, has responded 
by developing efficient methods of refrigeration; which in time of war 
keep the national larder adequately stocked with necessities and in 
peaceful years bring tropical and sub-tropical luxuries within the reach 
of all. 
Good feeding finds a natural concomitant in good and attractive 
clothing. For some thousands of years, men and women clothed them- 
selves within the monotonous range of linen and cotton, wool and silk. 
Of these four basic textiles, only silk has a strong claim to beauty, but it 
is also by far the most expensive. A sense of beauty is not necessarily 
confined to those with a purse long enough to satisfy it, and the dowdy 


dress of the masses in bygone centuries should not be taken to.imply a 


lack of taste; it was. economically inevitable. The revolution effected 
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within the last hundred years, which enables the dustman’s daughter to 
vie in chic with the duchess, is primarily and mainly due to chemical 
discoveries. The first synthetic dye was made in 1856 by Sir William 
Perkin—then plain Bill Perkin, a lad of eighteen working in a shed in 


the back garden; nowadays there is an illimitable gamut of colouring 


matters, built up on predetermined lines to impart any desired shade to 
any selected textile. The chemical research which has gone to their 
production has not been without its effect upon the progress of the science 
itself: colour and chemistry reciprocate in this twentieth century as in 
the days of Rameses. 

Dyed cotton may be more pleasing to the eye than white, but it is still 
unmistakably cotton and not silk. So might the voice of envy have 
spoken some fifty years ago: today there would be little cause for such a 
plaint. Since the time of Mercer (1791-1866), chemists have been at 
pains to improve upon Nature’s handiwork in fibres; cotton has been given 


--a silky lustre, converted into organdie, and finally—a piece of real 


alchemy—transmuted into rayon. That is not all the story; for up to this 
point the chemist had been content to improve natural fibres. More 
recently he has set himself the ambitious task of creating entirely synthetic 
fibres, and has already met with notable success. From petroleum or 
coal-tar, through many a systematic step each involving profound know- 
ledge, he has made a deft architecture of atoms of carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen whose outward qualities manifest themselves in 
silky filaments worthy of the veriest mandarin of silkworms. This 
chemical fibre, nylon, and others like it, not only equal silk in beauty but 
surpass it in strength. They are used exclusively at present for such 
military equipment as parachutes and glider tow-ropes, but will clearly 
find wide fields of application awaiting them in the post-war world. 

_ Nylon belongs to a group of substances known under the comprehen- 
sive title of plastics, about which all of us have heard much and will hear 
a great deal more in the future. Plastics will certainly play a vital part 
in rehousing the world, and in equipping the houses with refrigerators, 
washing machines, furniture—and perambulators. 

- Chemistry may also have something to contribute on the matter of 
filling the perambulators, for biochemists have shown that the sexual 
rhythm in man is controlled by chemical compounds, some of which have 
quite recently been synthesised in the laboratory. On all hands, and in 
every department of life, the influence of the modern alchemy is making 
itself more and more closely felt. There are some who do not relish the 
prospect thus opening out, but timidity will not set the clock back. Neither 


will it prevent those with vision and courage from applying to the weal 


of man the most powerful agent for its advancement yet resulting from 
human endeavour. 


Watchers of the Skies _ 
By Sir Harold Spencer Jones 


(Astronomer Royal) 


Or all the changes in our daily lives that the war has brought, none is 
so generally detested as the blackout. Every night, without any excep- 
tion, it is with us; not one of us can escape it. Ask any group of people 
what they are most looking forward to when Germany is beaten, and 
almost without exception the answer will be “The end of the blackout.’ 
There is a general desire to pull down the blackout curtains and switch 
on all the lights, as soon as that time comes, as a visible symbol that the 
Powers of Darkness have been defeated. The lit streets, the blazing 
shopfronts, the uncurtained windows seem to belong to another world, a 
world that has vanished, a world of peace. 

But to the watchers of the skies the blackout is not without its: com- 
pensations. In the years before the war the demands for improved and 
brighter lighting of roads and the much increased use of illuminated 
advertisement signs, had so brightened the night skies over our cities and 
towns that their splendour had been dimmed. Ona clear moonless night 
the brighter stars could indeed be seen, but the fainter ones were lost; 
the Milky Way, stretching like an arch across the heavens, with its com- 
plex structure and delicate gradations of brightness, could no longer be 
seen. Men had ceased to be aware of the stars; the average person could 
not even have said whether the Moon was near new or near full. In 
times gone by, men lived nearer to Nature. They knew the stars and 
the constellations by name; they were familiar with the changing face of 
the sky through the year; they knew the planets and their motions. They ~ 
used the Sun by day and the stars by night to guide them in their wander- 
ings. The blackout has at least helped to make many of us more familiar 
with the skies. As members of the Home Guard or of the Observer Corps, 
as wardens, or fire-guards, many of us have had long spells of duty out 
of doors at night, with little to occupy us. It is natural that we have come 
to know the groupings of the stars; we have watched the bright planets, 
the wanderers amongst the stars. They have become familiar and 
friendly. What is more natural than that we should want to know their 
names and something about them. Why does one star differ from 
another in glory? Why is one star blue and another yellow? Are there 
_ planets circling round them, as the Earth and the other planets of the 

_ solar system circle round the Sun? What sort of worlds are these other 
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planets, and is there life on any of them? These, and many other 
questions, have suggested themselves. 

We have developed the habit of fixing our engagements at night, as 
far as we can, by the Moon. Witha bright Moon, the blackout, out of 
doors, is more tolerable. So we know pretty well when the Moon will 
be new and when it will be full. We have learnt that it rises appreciably 
later night by night; we have perhaps observed its rapid eastward motion 
relative to the stars. 

So, because of the blackout, one consequence of the war has been a 
greatly widened interest in astronomy. When we watch the skies and 
reflect on the immensity of creation—the millions of Universes, each 
containing thousands of millions of stars—our minds are humbled: the 
feeling of law and order prevailing through the Universe, which makes 
it possible for astronomers to predict, thousands of years ahead, the 
circumstances of an eclipse of the Sun or Moon, is comforting to us in 
this troubled world. 


IT is by the stars that our sailors steer their way across the oceans, that 

our bombers fly across blacked-out lands to their targets, and that aircraft 
of Coastal Command map their tracks on their long patrols. The 
navigator, by air or by sea, must know the stars. Many of our school- 
boys are in the Air Training Corps, they have learnt to identify the 
brighter stars and how to use them as a compass. This is knowledge that 
everyone should possess. The soldier may find himself in No-Man’s- 
Land with nothing but the stars to guide him back to his own lines. Any 
Passenger by sea runs the risk of being torpedoed by a ruthless enemy 
and may find himself far from land in an open boat and without a com- 
pass. The Royal Air Force has very appropriately adopted as the motto 
on the cover of the Air Almanac—which is the air navigator’s bible—the 
words “Man is not lost.’ 

The names of the constellations and of the stars have for the most part 
come down to us from the Greeks, the Arabs and the Romans. The 
names of many of the constellations, given some thousands of years ago, 
are those of common animals or objects, though the constellations bear 
no resemblance to the names given to them. The names of the single 
stars are mostly Arabic, difficult to pronounce and to remember, and’ 


often with doubtful meaning. 


A. P. Herbert has recently put forward a scheme for renaming the 
constellations and the stars, which he calls ‘A Better Sky.” The Pole 
Star he names the Star of Liberty. The northern constellations he names 
after the United Nations; in the middle heavens he places to the westward 
the Men of Action—the Sailor, the Soldier, the Airman, the Traveller, 
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the Heroes, the Rebels and so on; to the eastward are the Men of Mind— 
the Poet, the Painter, the Story-teller, the Music-Maker, Science and so 
on; the southern constellations are named after the lands of the southern 
Hemisphere. The individual stars are named after men or cities appro- 
priate to the particular constellation. The plan has much to commend 
it, if universal agreement could be secured. But that is unlikely, for 
everyone will think that he can improve upon it. This is why I mention 
it; for Herbert’s booklet provides an excellent diversion for long winter 
evenings, and everyone who sets out to improve upon his choice of names 
will unconsciously learn a great deal about the stars. 

The navigator, whether by sea or by air, requires to carry Greenwich 


‘mean time with him in order to be able to fix his position, for all longi- 


tudes are measured from the meridian through Greenwich. Special radio 
time signals are sent out twice daily from the Royal Observatory, on long 
waves and on various short waves; these signals have a world-wide range 
and enable the chronometers on a ship to be checked, wherevet she may 
be. They have been sent out regularly throughout the war. Even the 
continuous air raids in 1940, during which the Greenwich Observatory 
more than once suffered damage, did not interrupt them. The Green- 
wich time signals broadcast by the B.B.C., whose accuracy can be relied 
upon to within one-tenth of a second, are much used by coastal shipping. 

To send out time signals day after day with an error of not more than 
a few hundredths of a second is not an easy matter. For in our climate 
considerable cloudy spells are common; during such spells no determina- 
tions of time are possible, and the astronomer has to depend on his clocks 
behaving properly. So the clocks are carefully nursed. They are of 
special design and of the best workmanship; they are placed in airtight 


cases, to eliminate the variations in rate that would otherwise be caused 


by changes in atmospheric pressure; they are mounted in rooms whose 
temperature is thermostatically controlled at a constant value. The best 
pendulum clocks can be relied upon to within a few hundredths of a 
second a day; as a safeguard against the accumulation of errors during 
cloudy spells about a dozen clocks are used to control the time signals. 
During the war there have been great developments in special 
aids to navigation, and these have brought with them a new requirement. 


Time signals were provided in the first instance to give absolute time with . 


an accuracy sufficient for the needs of navigation. But the time signals 
on two consecutive days are now required to provide an accurate control 
on a time-interval of 24 hours; an accuracy of a few ten-thousandths of a 


second is needed. No pendulum clock is good enough to meet such a | 


need; a clock of much higher accuracy has had to be developed. 


Any phenomenon that repeats itself sufficiently uniformly can be used — 


to give time, provided that some means of counting is arranged. Thus 
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a watch is a mechanism in which the oscillations of a balance wheel are 
counted up; a pendulum clock counts up the swings of the pendulum. 
The ordinary electric clock’ counts up the alternations in the electric 
supply system; the time-keeping of an electric clock depends upon the 
accuracy with which the frequency of the electric supply is maintained 
uniform at the generating station. 4 

The most accurate clock yet devised consists essentially of a small 
quartz plate, cut from a crystal of quartz, mounted in a vacuum enclosure, 
Kept at a constant temperature, and maintained in vibration by special 
methods. The vibrations are very rapid, usually about one hundred 
thousand a second, and can be counted only by electronic methods. The 
- quartz crystal clock is a remarkably good timekeeper; it can be relied 
upon to about one thousandth of a second a day, and it has made possible 
the very high precision in time signals required for wartime needs. 


Bur though the blackout has made conditions more favourable for 
astronomical observation, and has encouraged a wider general interest 
in astronomy, it has not been possible for professional astronomers to 
take much advantage of these improved conditions. For astronomical 
research, in so far as it is directed merely to the advancement of know- 
ledge and is not required for utilitarian purposes, must be regarded as 
somewhat of a luxury in time of war. So our large telescopes have 
remained idle. To avoid the risks of damage from air bombardment the 
valuable optical parts—the large lenses and mirrors, which could be 
replaced only with difficulty—have been dismounted and removed to 
places of safety. Many of the Russian observatories have been deliberately 
destroyed by the Germans, as part of their plan for destroying everything 
of cultural value; these include the most famous of all Russian observa. 
tories, the Pulkovo Observatory, near Leningrad, as well as the observa- 
tories at Odessa, Simeis, Nikolaiev, Poltava and Kiev. But the Russians 
managed to remove a portion of the equipment from some of these obser- 
_ Vatories far to the east, beyond German reach: the rebuilding of observa- 

tories in areas regained from the Germans has already commenced. In 
a recent German broadcast in English it was announced that the Green- 
wich Observatory had been completely destroyed, showing the intent to 
destroy, even though the achievement had not been possible. 

The meridian through the Greenwich Observatory was adopted in 1884, 
by international agreement, as the prime or zero meridian from which 
all longitudes should be measured. The choice of the Greenwich 
meridian was a fitting recognition of the great contributions which the 
Greenwich Observatory had made throughout more than two centuries 
to astronomical and nautical science. The Germans have stated that, as 
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they are engaged in mortal combat with the British Empire, the use of 
the Greenwich meridian can no longer be tolerated and that some other 
prime meridian must be chosen, which shall mean the final and irrevoc- 
able disappearance of Greenwich. The question of the selection of a new 
prime meridian has been discussed in a German scientific journal. After 
considering how the Greenwich meridian is tied up with such things as 
mapping and time zones, it was concluded that the most suitable new 
prime meridian is the meridian of 30° W. But west of what? The only 
possible answer is west of Greenwich. A truly Teutonic solution, for 
Greenwich has again to be brought in to define this suggested new prime 
meridian. No, I think we need have no fear of any change being made 
in the prime meridian. 


BUT though much of the normal work of our astronomers has stopped 
for the duration of the war, they themselves have not been idle. Their 
training in mathematics, physics and spectroscopy is being used for war 
purposes. Forsthis war is a scientific war, and every trained scientist is 
needed for furthering the war effort. The handles of their calculating 
machines are turning as busily as ever; but the calculations are not to give 
the circumstances of some future eclipse, or the position of the satellites 
of Jupiter, but are directed to solving problems of one sort or another of 
vital importance for the war. 

To some limited extent it has been possible to maintain astronomical 
research. This has been mainly in the field of solar investigation. The 
Sun is so bright that it can be studied with modest instrumental equipment 
and, of course, in the daytime. The dismantling of large telescopes has 
not therefore interfered with solar work. Then, too, things happen on 
the Sun that produce effects on the Earth. From time to time intensely 
bright eruptions occur on the Sun, affecting localised areas of its surface 
which, however, are many times larger than the whole surface of the 
Earth. These eruptions cause sudden fadings in short-wave radio trans- 
missions on the Earth. Streams of electrically-charged particles are shot 
out from the Sun, with velocities of the order of 1000 miles a second; 
these may reach the Earth and, when they enter the Earth’s atmosphere, 
cause intense magnetic storms, interfering with telegraphic and radio 
communications. As it is important to know when these phenomena are 
likely to occur, it is necessary to keep the Sun under close observation. 


THE war has not been without its effect on astrology. In the pre-war 
years interest in all sorts of methods by which it was thought that the 
future could be foretold had increased enormously. The feeling of 
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insecurity caused by the depressions and widespread unemployment that 
followed the Great War had probably something to do with this. It has 
been estimated that in the United States about £50,000,000 is spent yearly 
by men and women in seeking to know the future, and that about five 
million people guide their daily lives according to how an astrologer or 
a palmist says they should do it. But the war has shown the hollowness 
of the claims of the astrologers. It has provided them with excellent 
opportunities of making striking predictions, but an examination of the 
predictions of the favourite astrologers prior to important turning-points 
in the war has shown how signally they have failed to foresee them. 
Their great initial failure was to predict that war would not break out. 
As early as June 1938 I had drawn attention to a striking series of 
planetary conjunctions that would occur on or near May 11, 1941, at a 
time of full moon, and had challenged astrologers to say, well in advance 
of this date and before intelligent anticipation was possible, what world 
effects would be foreshadowed by this unusual series of conjunctions. 
The astrologers fought shy of this challenge and, so far as I am aware, 
the only acceptance came from an American astrological magazine. 
This stated that ‘we shall expect China at that time to provide a stage- 
setting for a war of aggression quite different from anything we have 
witnessed to date. This might indicate Russia moving in upon Japan to 
dispute the latter’s claim to China.’ And further: ‘We might expect 
these configurations to precipitate a revolution in the U.S. The death 
of the president elected in 1940 may open the way for the establishment 
of a dictatorship, as the result of which the entire constitution of the U.S. 
may be radically altered, if not completely scrapped.’ It should be noted 
that the re-election of President Roosevelt in 1940 was not even foreseen. 
In 1939 there appeared a book by Leonardo Blake, entitled Hitler’s 
Last Year of Power, which claimed to foretell by astrology the major 
world events of 1939-40. These were summarised as follows: 1. Major 
crisis this September; 2. No world war; 3. Chamberlain’s policy triumphs; 
4. The Third Reich destroyed; 5. Military dictatorship in Germany; 
6. Hitler vanishes tragically; 7. Nazi leaders removed in new purge; 8. The 
axis will be shattered; 9. Mussolini’s power ends; 10. Russia reorganised 
and transformed; 11. Pact between Western Powers and Russia of short 
duration. I leave it to the reader to assess, on the strength of these 
predictions, and of what actually happened in 1939-40, the value of 
astrology. These are but two instances of many that might be given of 
the signal failure of astrologers to predict the future during these war 
years. One good result of the war is that astrology has been thoroughly 
discredited and revealed in its naked, truth as a silly hoax for extracting 


‘money from a gullible public. 
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The Natural History of Football 
By Harold Hobson 


ur is a long way from twenty-two young Public Schoolmen of the 
eighteen-fifties kicking a football about on the outskirts of Epping Forest 
to the big crowds and the organised finance of the soccer of the twenties 
and thirties. On the one hand, a group of well-to-do amateurs, old 
Harrovians mostly, full of the tastes and prejudices of their class, not yet 
reconciled perhaps to the repeal of the Corn Laws, patronising Dickens, 
their security recently established for another fifty years by the collapse 


of the Chartists, playing a game that still permitted hacking, and would ~ 


now be considered unfair and dangerous. On the other, thousands of 
working men cheering or execrating twenty-two other working men— 
former artisans, labourers, bricklayers, pitmen—whose play is controlled 
by the shrill whistle of the referee, darting amongst the players in his dark 
jacket and shorts; the trainer. with his pail rushing out on to the ground 
whenever some petty injury has to be repaired; the goalkeeper in his 
brilliant jersey contrasting with the shirts of the other men, his cap maybe 
set rakishly back to front on his head, or flung on the ground at the 
corner of the net; and the vast crowd surging up against the crush barriers, 
passing easily before the match begins from the mystic words of ‘Colonel 
Bogey’ to the strains of ‘Abide With Me,’ played by an attendant brass 


band: everything culminating in the shouts and screams and cheers and 


yells inspired by the actual play. 

This last was the professional football of my youth, as it-is—in peace- 
time—the football of today. From the first games of football, played 
now nearly a hundred years ago, it is separated by a whole world. Then 
it was the relaxation of the leisured; now it is the serious business of the 
talented poor. Then it was a rough game played by the refined for fun; 


now it is a refined game played by the rough for money. Its social status _ 


has been transformed. 

Of how this transformation took place no adequate account exists. 
This is not surprising, for the literature of football is not copious. Nor 
is it valuable. It contains no masterpieces, for example, such as cricket 
and angling can boast. It lacks its Nyrens, its Waltons, its Pycrofts, and 


its Gales. Therefore it is difficult to fill in its history with much vivid — 


or living detail. One has to be satisfied with occasional odd facts, such - 
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as that, of the forty members of the Football Association Council in 
1897-98, thirteen habitually wore tall hats, twenty-six wore bowlers, and 
one sturdy democrat a cloth cap. The most popular of British sports is 
also the one whose history it is the most difficult to trace, whose heroes 
are the most ephemeral in fame, whose moments of excitement have 
passed into the completest oblivion. 

In these circumstances, we may count ourselves lucky that we can 
decide, as exactly as we can determine the hour of Queen Victoria’s 
accession, the date when football abandoned the courts of the universities 
and Public Schools for the plaudits of the masses. 

That date long preceded my own introduction to football. The first. 
big game I ever saw was between the Wednesday (of Sheffield) and 
Middlesbrough. It was played on the Owlerton ground at Hillsborough, 
on a sunshiny Monday evening at the beginning of September, 1914, just 
one month after the opening of the Four Years’ War. I remember it 
with particular vividness, because Middlesbrough had an International 
centre-forward named Elliot. He had yellow hair, and he looked, when 
the sun shone at the proper angle, as if he carried on his shoulders, not 
a head, but a pot of gold. But, though the sun shone on him, the gods 
did not smile. For when he took a penalty kick that evening, he took a 
long run, and after he had kicked it the ball trickled only a few yards 
towards the goal, coming to a dead stop some considerable way in front 
of the touchline. Elliot, however, fell over as if he had been shot, and 
had to be carried from the field. He had driven his foot with tremendous 
force into the ground, and hardly grazed the ball. I have always believed 
that he never played again. 

I remember another penalty kick that same season, which:was some- 
what overgloomed by the arrival of war. This time it was a Wednesday 
player, the magisterial McLean, who took it. Now McLean was not 
held to be a man of much skill in the centre of the field, he despised the 
niceties of dribbling, but it was firmly believed in Sheffield—and by no 
one more earnestly than by myself—that he could shoot harder at goal, 
and more accurately, than any other man in the world. This impression 


was confirmed lately by one of McLean’s colleagues, who told me that. 


this Scottish forward not only had exceptional skill in timing, but was 
possessed of ankles of unusual strength. David McLean used to shoot at 
-goal as Sam Hardy kept it: without fuss. Hardy, in his red Aston Villa 
. jersey and cloth cap, rarely made spectacular saves. Some goalkeepers 
hurl themselves with outstretched arms at the feet of oncoming forwards, 
or leap across the goalmouth with frenzied agility. They have splendid 
courage; they are magnificent to watch. Only it is disappointing that 
they allow so many goals to be scored. Hardy was not spectacular. He 
did not jump at the ball. He did not have to: the ball used- to come 
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where he was standing. It did this because Hardy played with his mind. 
He could be slower in movement than any other goalkeeper because 
quicker than any other goalkeeper he could divine to what particular 
part of the net a shot was going. He was a master of economy of 
movement. 

So was McLean. Every other player would run to take a penalty kick, 
in order to get increased momentum behind the ball. But McLean, 
disdaining the laws of physics, would stand with folded arms, his 
right foot nonchalantly poised on top of the ball. Then the referee would 
blow his whistle, and the ball would be in the net. There would be no 
lapse of time whatever. I have seen it happen like that over and over 
again. But on an afternoon in 1914 when the Wednesday were playing 
Bradford—or can it have been Derby County?—the County (or Brad- 
ford) goalkeeper, Scattergood, well knowing the terrific force of a McLean 
drive, turned his back on him. The ball hit Scattergood in the part where 
it could do him least hurt, and bounced into safety. The episode lacked 
dignity, but the goal was saved. McLean was at this time an Inter- 
national, having played for Scotland against England in 1912. His skill 
was not confined to his ankles, and I believe he is now a nue 
councillor somewhere in the Lowlands. 

A third penalty, and I have done with this branch of the game. It was 
at Brammal Lane, the home of Sheffield United and the Yorkshire cricket 
club. The Wednesday were playing United, and Simmons, the United 
forward, was taking a penalty kick. The Wednesday goalkeeper, Edward 
Davison, stood close to one goalpost, and then, as Simmons ran, took a 
flying leap to the other side of the net. Simmons fell into the trap. He 
could not resist the great empty space. But Davison got there as soon 


as the ball did, and punched it into touch. It was an example of Hardyan 


prevision combined with considerable athletic prowess. 
I met Mr Davison the other day in Sheffield, where he is now manager 


of Sheffield United, and, during the war, a clerk in the Town Hall. He — 
played for England against Wales in 1922. His height used to be put 


down as five feet seven and a half inches, but he told me with a smile 
that when he joined the Army in the last war he was only five feet six. 
Had he been taller, Hardy himself would have found it difficult to keep 
him out of the England eleven. This particular penalty of Simmons’s he 
has forgotten. But he used similar tactics often. A left-footed player, 
he says, tends to pull the ball round to the left. So he would move 
towards the right, but ready to spring in the opposite direction, Wael 
playing against this type of forward. 

In the days of which I am speaking—between the outbreak of the 


Four Years’ War and the General Strike—football had already acquired — 
its thoroughly democratic character. In some ways, in fact, my family - 
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considered it a rather rough entertainment. We lived not far from Billy 
Bartlett, a Wednesday half-back of some fame in the first decade of the 
century. Bartlett was an Irishman, an excellent fellow, and I fancy he 
enjoyed making our Puritan blood run cold with tales of the riotous 
behaviour of his colleagues when off the field. It pained us excessively 
to think that they gambled, and even drank. But there were exceptions. 
Davison, for example. Davison was not only one of the most brilliant 
of footballers. He was also one of the most admirable of men. My 


’ family shared to the full the good opinion of him that was universal in 


Sheffield. This may have been partly due to the fact that, whenever he 
saw my father on one of the Sheffield trams, he used to pay his fare. 
Why, I have never been able to discover, for I am not aware that they 
knew each other. But a more important reason was that he was 
‘Church.’ Every Sunday, morning he would pass the end of our road on 
his way to the service, a Prayer Book in his pocket. He always refused 
to play on Good Friday and Christmas Day. The son of a Newcastle 
journalist, Edward Davison got his first experience as a footballer playing 
in a Church eleven. There was a persistent rumour in Sheffield in those 
distant days that he intended strengthening his connexion with the 
Establishment by ultimately becoming a clergyman. If he had done so, 
the Church militant would have brought into its ranks a very fine soldier. 


His brother did, in fact, become secretary of the Community of the 


Resurrection at Mirfield. 

Another Wednesday player who enjoyed my family’s esteem was 
Andrew Wilson, the inside forward who played for Scotland against 
England in 1907, 1908, 1912, and 1913. We considered him (maybe 
unjustly) as too fond of the bawbees to waste his substance on foolishness. 
We were not really hard to please. Either God or Mammon made a man 
respectable in our eyes. 

So much for the amusement of the people; let us glance back at the 


_ recreation of the well-to-do. The year 1856 saw the birth of the Sheffield 


Club, the Cambridge Etonians, and Bernard Shaw. Other clubs came 
into existence, and a wish grew up for some sort of organisation. In 1863 


the Football Association was created at a meeting at the Freemasons’ 
- Tavern in Great Queen Street, Holborn. The Public School atmosphere 


surrounded the F.A. from the beginning. Charterhouse were founder 
members. Thring of Uppingham intimated the desire of his school to 
join. When the Sheffield Club proposed alterations in the game, it 
suggested the introduction of rouges, in the Etonian manner. All the 
players were, of course, amateurs. 

~ So long as the south dominated football the amateur status of players 
was never called in question. The dominance of the south went on for 
some time. The F.A. Cup was instituted in 1871, and was promptly 
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won by the Wanderers, a team of old Public School men. During the 
next few years.Oxford University, the Royal Engineers, the Old 
Carthusians, the Old Etonians, and the Wanderers found no one capable 
of beating them. But meanwhile, in the north, a new type of club was 
‘coming into being. It was still, at any rate in name, amateur. But the 
amateurs were working men, getting a bit of relaxation on their Saturday 
afternoons off. Public recreation grounds were their sphere. Poverty 
overshadowed them, and caused them to be content with whatever they 
could get, which often was not much. Blackburn Rovers were formed 
in 1874. They played on a ground which had a pond in the middle. 
Bolton Wanderers started without any funds, and each member of the 
team subscribed sixpence to pay for the ball. Aston Villa began with a 
ground for which the yearly rental was £5. Their first gate receipts 
amounted to five shillings and threepence. From the very start a great 
gulf was fixed between the opulence of the south and the sterner 
atmosphere of the north. 

Almost unnoticed, football in the north made progress, and in 1882 
it was with a shock that the south realised that a northern team, Blackburn 
Rovers, had got into the F.A. Cup Final against the Old Etonians.. Six 
thousand spectators saw the Etonians score the only goal of the match 
eight minutes from the start. The respite, however, was brief. A year 
later Blackburn Olympic took the Cup north for the first time, defeating 
the Old Etonians by two A to one after half an hour’s extra play. 
This was a portent. 

The names of the men composing this eleven mean nothing today. 
Nevertheless, for the sake of honour let me put them down. Hacking, a 
dentist’s assistant; Ward, a cotton operative, and Warburton (the captain), 
a master plumber; Gibson, an iron-moulder’s dresser, Astley, a weaver, 
and Hunter, a Sheffield workman; Dewhurst, a weaver, Yates, also a 
weaver, Matthews, a picture framer, Costley, a spinner, and Wilson, 
described as a ‘mon fra’ Sheffield. Hunter and Wilson had recently been 
playing for a team that dressed itself in the garb of Zulus. Blackburn ~ 
for the final tie took the then unprecedented step of going to the seaside 
for a week’s special training. The air of Blackpool is said to have 
guaranteed their success. It gave them stamina, and this is what won 
them the match against the Etonians, who, man for man, were 21 pounds 
heavier and two or three inches taller. 

The return to Blackburn of the winning eleven was an uproarious 
triumph. The players drove through the streets of the town in a wagon- | 
ette drawn by six horses, which were ridden by postilions. SO OF 
thousands of people lined the pavements and cheered. 
Already rumours of professionalism were in the air. Undoubted the 
first professional players were Scotsmen. In 1876 or 1877 two Scottish 
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footballers, Peter Andrews and James Lang, came to live in Sheffield. 
Lang joined the Wednesday, and Andrews the Sheffield Heeley 
Club. No one has ever been able to prove that either of them 
received any financial assistance from his new club, yet the closest 
investigation has not revealed that they did work of any kind off the 
football field. 

Then other Scots players came south, notably to Darwen, Blackburn 
Rovers, and Birmingham. Scottish clubs complained that they were 
losing their best players, because English teams were paying them to come 
south. The F.A. began to get worried. It passed a resolution making 
the payment to players of anything beyond recompense for time lost 
illegal. This resolution was constantly broken. After a game was over, 
players would find their boots as full of gold as the fish’s mouth. Others 
were paid indirectly by being set up in public houses or tobacconists’ 
shops. : 

The matter was brought to an issue when Preston North End drew 
with Upton Park in the Cup competition of 1884. Upton Park accused 
Preston of paying their players. Preston did not deny the charge, but 
maintained that the payment of players was common practice. Never- 
theless the North End eleven was disqualified. It had, however, the 
considerable satisfaction immediately afterwards of seeing nineteen 
Lancashire clubs withdraw from the Cup competition. 

Matters could not rest here. The F.A. had no wish to attempt to resist 
vainly inevitable developments. It began to look round for an excuse 
to legalise professionalism. It found this excuse on January 17, 1885, 
which is the date on which football determined its destiny to become the 
principal mass-entertainment of these islands. 

On that day Preston North End, now recognised as a professional 
organisation, met the Corinthians. The match was watched by repre- 
sentatives of the F.A., who reported that Preston played a fine, a fair, and 
a restrained game. They had long known that gentlemen could play. 
They now suspected that players could be gentlemen. They were 
“immensely impressed by this proof that professionalism need not spoil 
the special qualities of the game. Indeed, it was the professionals who 
found the amateurs rough. The Preston men declared that two Old 
Carthusians—A. M. and P. M. Walters—weighed ‘thirteen stone apiece, © 
and a ton together.’ In July. 1885, professionalism was legalised by the 
Football Association. i 

The circumstances of players were minutely defined. That minuteness 
~ of definition has been maintained ever since. The professional of today 
may not play on a Sunday, nor sign a professional registration form on a 
Sunday, and his conscience is safeguarded by permission to refuse to 
play on Christmas Day or Good Friday. In peacetime he is paid £8 a 
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week during the season, and £6 a week in summer. He gets a bonus of 
£2 for a win, and £1 fora draw. At the end of five years his club may, 
if it wishes, but it is not forced to do so, give him a benefit worth anything 
from £500 to £650. These are not terms to make a man rich, especially 
since it is rare indeed for a professional to remain in first-class football 
after reaching the age of thirty-five. 

Those are the conditions of the present day. In 1885 they were not 
dreamed of. Yet it is obvious that even then the F.A. regarded the 
legalising of professionalism as a step of cardinal importance. In this 
the F.A. was right. Football would never have reached its present 
popularity had it remained the sport of the leisured. 

In 1886 the Corinthians again played Preston. The Prince of Wales, 
later Edward VII, was present, and the Preston captain, N. J. Ross, was 
presented to him. Thus was the seal set on professional football. The 
trickle of Scots to the south then became a flood. Each man was offered 
£200 a season, £30 cash down, and £3 a week all the summer. One 
young Scot demanded £150 down, £150 for the season, and a position in 
a shipyard at £70 a year. His club sarcastically asked him if he would 
like the shipyard as well. By 1890 some 230 Scottish players were 
registered professionals in England. 

The results were far-reaching. The south for some time resented 
professionalism. It paid for this in two ways. In the first place a gate 
of 5,000 spectators and £150 was as much as its biggest games would 
attract, at a time (1894) when a match between Everton and the Wednes- 
day drew 25,000 people. Secondly, it dropped markedly behind in skill. 
In 1896 the south had not a single representative in the first Division of 
the League. The prowess of the amateur came to an end. After 1883 — 
no amateur eleven won the English Cup. 

Football became big business. In the 1897-98 season Sheffield United 
were the best team in England. They gained 42 points out of a possible 
60. Yet their expenditure on players was no more than £2,878. In 
June, 1934, Aston Villa paid Portsmouth £11,000 for a single seaek 
J. Allen. 

The Football Association, which was registered as a iaatled company 
with a capital of £100, is now one of the financially strongest sports 
organisations in the world. In 1921 its balance was £53,642 2s. 6d. In 
1934 it was £149,535; and it has gone on increasing. International 
matches bring in a profit of £7,000 a year; and so do Cup Ties. 

Such are the consequences of the restrained behaviour of the Preston 
North End professional players on January 17, 1885. 


A Player of Games 
By Julian Symons 


My brother A. J. A. Symons, known to his friends and, what is more 
curious, to his family, as AJ, was a remarkable man: and not the least 
remarkable thing about him was his appetite for playing games. He was 
not merely a bibliographer and book-collector and author of a brilliant 
experiment in biography, The Quest For Corvo; not only a gastronome 
of acute sensibility with as much regard for the nose of a wine as for the 
cut of a suit, nor simply an expert amateur forger who could for a bet 
reproduce a friend’s signature on a cheque well enough to satisfy a bank, 
nor yet only a collector of some three hundred musical-boxes; not content 
with these things, or with being a didactic, continual and liquid conversa- 
tionalist, a letter-writer on an early nineteenth-century scale, a dandy, an 
authority on African exploration and over all a good man of business, my 
brother spent a great deal of his spare time in inventing and playing 
games. He was a reminder of the fact that every day contains 24 hours. 

My brother died three years ago at the early age of 41; and my 
memories of him are inextricably linked with his passion for playing 
games. In this capacity he presided, a tall, impressive and faintly 
impatient figure, over a family circle that contained my two other 
brothers Maurice and Stanley and myself, my sister Edith, and frequently 
one or two outsiders; it was within this family circle that the best of our 
games were tried out, perfected, and played with a seriousness that could 
not have been greater if a hundred pounds had been at stake on the 
result. 1 do not know that I can at all adequately convey the character 
or the charm of those evenings and quiet Sunday afternoons spent in the 
big house in Clapham in which we lived: part of that charm was in the 
seriousness with which we played, part of it the family feeling that linked 
us—in a room nearby my father and mother would, in an appropriate 
Victorian way, be taking a nap after a solid near-Victorian meal; partly, 
no doubt, the playing of games with an extreme attempt at verisimilitude 
provided compensations for inadequacies in our lives. 

Our most remarkable game, and one that was altogether a family 
composition, was the Race Game; this seemed to us some 24 years ago at 
the time it was invented, and seems to me still, one of the best indoor 
games I have ever played. Like most of our games its basis was simple; 
but it needed an interest in horse-racing on the part of five or six devoted 
players with time and patience equal to ours to be played successfully. 
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The Race Game needs no more apparatus than a piece of cartridge-paper 
or cardboard, some metal or wooden racehorses and a pack of cards. 
The cartridge-paper is marked so that a race contains a hundred and 
twenty steps or moves; the cards are turned up and horses moved along 
accordingly, an ace counting one, court cards ten and the other cards face 
value, and the first horse past the post is the winner. It is as simple as 
that: but on that single keystone we constructed a most elaborate 
building. 

Each of us had a certain number of owners, trainers, jockeys and 
horses, and each owner started with a certain amount of ‘money’—I think 
the capital with which a player started was £50,000, which could be split 
between his owners as he liked, no single owner being permitted to start 
with more than £5,000. It was a rule that all owners, trainers, jockeys 
and horses must be named after existing Turf celebrities, although this 
rule was infringed by AJ, one of whose most prominent owners was 
A. J. A. Symons. When a horse won_a race it received ten start in the 
next race; if it won three races in succession it received thirty start, and 
if in addition it was ridden by a jockey who had already ridden five 
winners the start would be 35. A placed horse received a start of. five 
for each place, and only the last three races counted in a horse’s record, 
so that a horse with the record 111220 would start on ten. A horse that 
_ had run six races was said to be six years old and all horses went to stud 
at the age of ten. 

A great deal of betting went on before races, each player acting both 


as punter and bookmaker, and making bets on behalf of his owners; it 


happened not infrequently that an owner went broke and that his stable 
was sold up; this proceeding caused some excitement, a three-year-old 
with the record 111 being a very valuable animal. Reports of races, 
which contained very often insulting and libellous remarks about other 
owners, were written by AJ after each meeting, and at the end of the 
season a list of leading owners, trainers and jockeys was published; other- 
wise the game had no winner and no end. 

I have dealt with the Race Game rather lengthily because it does seem 
to me to show clearly the general tendency of a game invented for non- 
commercial purposes to become a substitute or compensation for life, and 
also because it displays very clearly the dramatic and theatrical side of 
AJ’s nature. He never wrote novels or plays; if he had done so they 
might have been good or bad, but I am sure would have been melo- 
dramatic. AJ had no liking for quietness and gentility, and he gave to 
the games he played a personal and dramatic flavour. He played no 
team games, and had altogether a strong preference for games of which 


he had invented or adapted the rules. AJ was a good table-tennis 


player; that is, he could beat left-handed most people who pat a ball 


- 
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across a table, or he could give them ten start in 21 if he played right- 
handed: but my brother Maurice and I were players of international 
Class, and AJ was therefore very modest about his abilities. In this way 
he was able to use the superior play of his brothers as part of his personal 
legend, and when badly-beaten visitors had expressed admiration of his 
play he would chasten them by saying, ‘I hardly count myself a player. 


_ I have two brothers who can give me ten start.’ 


His adaptation of the game of croquet to fit the exigencies of the small 
and bumpy lawn of the remote house in Essex in which he lived was both 
remarkable and disturbing. It would not be true to say that the croquet 
balls were hedgehogs or the mallets flamingoes as they were in Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland, but the difficulties, though less palpable, were 
not easily overcome. The local rules varied from hoop to hoop, and 
were never revealed before they had been infringed. One of the deadliest 
hoops was placed on the edge of a sharp dip in the lawn, and when his 
visitor’s ball was on the wrong side of the dip AJ would say casually, ‘I 
should have mentioned—you go through from this side.’ Few people 
played on that croquet lawn more than once. 

One of his inventions (in concert with a military friend) upon a grand 
scale was the War Game, which was played on a 1 in. ordnance map 
with various pieces shaped to represent infantry, cavalry and artillery. 
The War Game also was a most lengthy and elaborate affair, and 
a good evening’s play of four or five hours often resulted only in the 


_ destruction of a battalion or the loss of a few guns. In the glowing 


minds of its inventors the game was ideally designed for some dozen 
players, all of them generals in command of various sectors, and all under 
the jurisdiction of the two commanders-in-chief: but this dream was 
never realized. ‘Insufficiency of aptitude, time and patience,’ Mr Percy 
Muir has said in writing of the game, ‘eventually disqualified me from 
being seconded as AJ’s chief of staff and, indeed, other similar disappoint- 
ments reduced the inventors to their own resources.’ 

Perhaps these games sound rather grimly serious: they did not seem 
so to us when we played them, and certainly most of the games that AJ 
played with his family and friends were sufficiently gay. It was always 
games that we played, however—AJ had no taste for anything that we 
call sport, with the possible exception of walking. 

We must have played in the twenty years before his death—-AJ and 
the rest of my family and occasional unwary friends—some hundreds of 


- games, more games, I cannot help thinking, than have been played by 


any other group of people in that time. .These games were of all sorts— 
home-made and commercial, complex and simple, intellectual paper 
games for a small group and riotous balloon fights with rules invented, 


and sometimes altered, by AJ, a game with guns and lead soldiers based 
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on H. G. Wells’s Little Wars and spelling games to be played while out 
walking, a variation of ‘Sea Battles’ or ‘Battleship and Submarine’ which 
he called ‘Salvo’ and for which specially printed paper was prepared to 
save players the trouble of drawing lines, a very good card game called 
‘The Last Card Trick’ which I have never seen played outside our family 
and the object of which is simply not to take the last trick, and a most 
formidable game called ‘Stock Exchange,’ which deserves a word to itself. 

‘Stock Exchange’ was a game for three, four or five players, who were 
supposed to be stock dealers. Several slips of paper were then 
given the names of existing companies (as Daimler, Courtaulds, GEC, 
General Motors) whose stocks were deemed to stand at par at the start 
of the game. Cards were dealt out face downwards, a red card repre- 
senting an increase in share value from one to ten points, a black card 
a corresponding decrease. Each player looked at two of the cards, 
remaining ignorant of the rest, and players took it in turn to quote prices 
at which they would buy and sell. More cards were dealt out and as 
the game developed, with each player having a partial knowledge of the 
stocks’ situation, rapid fluctuations of price occurred: at last, after six 
or eight cards had been dealt round, settling day came, and those dealers 
who had sold stock at 95 which closed at 120 suffered enormous fictitious 
losses. This game, both in the amount of paper work necessary and in 
the concentrated attention required, was perhaps the most difficult we 
played. 

I could not begin to describe all of our games, outside the ordinary 
commercial ones which we regarded with a certain critical contempt, 
and which we often ruthlessly altered. One of our most simple, success- 
ful and enjoyable games of an active kind was a schoolboy affair played 
with toy pistols, which I think came from cowboy shooting sets: these 
pistols were of two kinds, one ending in a claw into which a ball of paper 
was stuffed as ammunition, and the other firing with some force a rubber- 
tipped wooden cylinder which stuck to the victim when he was hit. Sides 
were picked up, the attackers generally being given an advantage in 


numbers over the defence, and secret papers were put in some easily- 


defensible spot (in a later, and improved, version of the game there were 
two lots of papers, one defended by each side). Three hits above the 
shoulder-line meant death, and many sanguinary and exciting struggles 
occurred; a successful defence of the back staircase remained in the mind 
of at least one visitor, who’ later wrote about it, vividly. ... 


THERE is nothing of necessity strange in a liking for playing games: © : 
bibliophiles, authorities on African exploration, even amateur forgers, 
are often queer people, and it may be thought that to add to such 
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characteristics a fondness for amusements that most men abandon at the 
age of eighteen, is hardly to add much in the way of oddity: my brother’s 
love of games was remarkable precisely because it seemed out of keeping 
with the rest of his personality. In person he was tall and unbending, in 
speech and manner formal with a hint of pomposity; he: discussed the 
virtues of musical-boxes or maintained the merits of his notable forgotten 
‘nineties authors with an extravagant gravity that seemed almost to pre- 
clude the existence of humour. Few of his friends who knew him simply 
in his capacities as gastronome (he was co-founder of the Wine and Food 
Society) or bibliographer would have guessed that he had ever played 
the Race Game or chased about his house firing a toy pistol. The key 
to this apparent contradiction may be found, I believe, in that highly 
developed dramatic sense to which I have referred. His whole life, I 
think, was more or less consciously a game to him, and it was both a 
pleasure and a duty to him to play all his parts as well as possible. 

One of AJ’s most notable characteristics as a games-player was this: 
he never cheated. 1 emphasise this because there was never any doubt 
of his keenness to win, a keenness that was quite unconnected with any 
monetary stake. He was a brilliant bridge-player, and for two or three 
years played regularly in bridge clubs, for high stakes; but he played at 
home, with just as much zest, for no stake at all. He adhered always to 
the rules of a game, and took no unfair advantage; but the point really is, 
that he took every possible fair advantage, and expected you to do the 
same. He was a little disappointed, and puzzled, if you did not do so; 
and he applied the same rules to life that he observed with regard to games, 
so that it was a matter of honour with him not to be bested in a battle of 
wits, and to obtain every advantage possible from an agreement. 

He retained always in life, even during the illness of his last two years, 
the bubbling optimism of one who has played two infallible systems at 
roulette, and even won money on them. I never knew him to behave 
unfairly or harshly in business matters, but if he bought a book for ten 
pounds he would, there is no doubt of it, feel a glee after he had sold it 
for fifty which had little to do with the profit he was making, but which 
had its basis in the fact that the sale was somehow a victory for him, a 
triumph over the obscure but potent forces that had been conspiring to 
make his purchase worth no more than a fiver. 

In few things did my brother’s games sense show itself more clearly 
than in his collection of musical-boxes. He collected many other things 
as well—Victorian glass obelisks and paperweights, Victorian peepshows 
which when fully extended presented a stereoscopic view of such novelties 
of the time as the Crystal Palace or the Great Exhibition, Victorian 
transformations which showed a different, though always decorous, scene 
_ when held before a light; but these were small fry beside his collection 
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of musical-boxes. In collecting such Victoriana he found considerable 
mental pleasure in thumbing his nose at contemporary taste; but in 
collecting musical-boxes and in becoming an authority on them he had 
the additional pleasure of defeating on their own ground all the profes- 
sional musicians of his acquaintance. 

It was a matter of some concern to him that he had no liking for or 
understanding of good music: Bach and Beethoven, Brahms and Berlioz 
were equally uncongenial to him and he always had this a little uncom- 
fortably on his conscience. He was delighted to discover in the musical-- 
box a form of music which he could not only understand and enjoy, but 
which offered him the joint pleasures of collection and of becoming an 
authority on at least this offshoot of music. Not, indeed, that he pro- 
fessed to regard it altogether as an offshoot—when introducing his collec- 
tion he would say in a half-deprecating way, ‘Of course, for me the 
musical-box is the only form of music’; he would then slily watch his 
hearer’s reaction, and if it seemed not altogether hostile would proceed 
to some more positive statement of the virtues of the musical-box in 
relation to other forms of music. 
| He threw himself into this game with great vigour, and at the time of 
his death he had acquired not only the finest collection of musical-boxes 
| in England and an encyclopedic knowledge of their working, but, rather 
[ surprisingly, he knew in the end a good deal of musical history. He 
gave several broadcasts of boxes, and even appeared in a film playing 
them. At one time during his long illness he acquired a hand-made ~ 
gramophone—an E.M.G. with, he would say solemnly, ‘A thirty-foot 
horn—convected, you understand, to eight feet. AJ was fascinated 
ke by this horn, by the great volume of sound given out by the gramophone~_ 
| and by an ingenious gadget he obtained for cutting thorn needles; when, 
in addition, he was able to borrow some two thousand records, chiefly 
| of Victorian waltzes, he was so much delighted that musical-boxes were 
for a time neglected. The E.M.G. gramophone was to be the first step, 
he decided, in his serious musical education; a friend of mine brought 
| round records of Beethoven and Tchaikovsky and the two of them had 

great orgies in which Beethoven succeeded Waldteufel and Tchaikovsky 

; was followed by Gungl. But that wretched matter of technique defeated 

AJ: he did not find in the classical composers the repetitions and rippling 

runs he required; and at last he tired of the gramophone altogether and 

returned to the musical-boxes where Waldteufel reigned unshakably 
supreme. ; 

Dear AJ! I see him now with his hand poised over one of his monster 
boxes, saying, with the formal gravity that often hid an inner amusement: 
‘For me the musical-box is the only form of music.’ Certainly it was one. 

- of his most successful games. 


| 
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Incident 
By Laurence Scarfe 


a had been a few months of 
comparative idleness since our last 
incident. On that occasion we had had 


- a hectic fortnight clearing up the devas- 


tation caused by a blockbuster and a 
few smaller bombs. Since then our 
depot life had settled down to the old 
inter-blitz routine, which for the most 
part was a time of boredom relieved 
only by eternal games of billiards and 
table tennis or cards. 

True, we had been given jobs to do, 


certain jobs which were of national 


importance such as cleaning cement 
and mortar off old bricks, sorting, 
counting, and stacking old roofing slates, 
selling flags before breakfast, sorting 
books for paper salvage, and cleaning 
filthy empty houses for the Borough 
Council. On one occasion we had a 
complete change. when we spent a couple 
of weeks catching rats in the sewers, 
lowering poisoned bait on to little 
trays in the steaming shafts, and 
finally collecting the bodies of the 
dead rats in bins. Then for a period of 
a few weeks we moved scores of loads 
of furniture from a bombed area, furni- 
ture covered for the most part with 
plaster dust, broken glass, soot and dirt, 


and sometimes with ancient cobwebs 


and hundreds of little insects nestling 
‘in corners. Everyone has at some time 
experienced the inconvenience of mov- 
‘ing house. Magnify this a hundred 
times, cover everything with dirt, and 
you will know what the job was like. It 
is no good saying that we enjoy such 
jobs. We do them, and do them as 


efficiently as such jobs need doing, but 


The Editor regrets ‘that a contribution 
by Mr. George Orwell, entitled Benefit of 
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we grumble like hell from morn till 
night. This is the Englishman’s preroga- 
tive I suppose, although I suspect it has 
been the soldier’s prerogative ever since 
the Golden Age, when men found it 
unnecessary to go to war or to Carey 
each other’s homes. 

Back in the depot, we did our endless 
pre-breakfast and post-breakfast fatigues 
and gave the place a dull polish. We 
checked up our tools and equipment 
times without number, only to find that . 
though things were never where they 
should be, there was rarely anything 
missing. We had our lectures and our 
practices, which started from simple 
premises and evolved into complicated 
harangues, knowing full well that what- 
ever we learned in theory would rarely 
be used in practice. However, it pro- 
vided us with material for subsequent 
personal attacks on each other in the 
dormitories and canteen, and also 
created the illusion that something was 
happening and thus passed the war 
nicely. 

The internal politics of the depot 
were, I should imagine, in a similar 
state to those prevailing in an African 
mud village. There was a highly de- 
veloped system of totem and taboo, the 
precise reason for which nobody knew. 
There was an elaborate- ritual fetish 
attached to the sweeping out of corri- 
-rooms and lavatories, and the 
cleaning materials were regarded with 
an almost religious awe. : 

Fast-moving whispering campaigns 
were constantly sweeping through the 
ranks, and innocent victims were made 
the scapegoats of the cunning. Occasion- 
ally there would be a grand purge or 
clean-up, when the tutelary deities of 
the Labour Exchanges were asked to 
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liquidate certain factions. Despite this 
subconscious world, there was a surface 
gloss of pleasant badinage taking its cue 
—and its jokes—from the daily, weekly, 
monthly programmes of the radio pro- 
vided for the Forces, where our general 
level of intelligence was assessed as 
being at the age of, say, thirteen. It was 
a world where insignificant details were 
given exaggerated importance, and the 
devil took the hindmost. 


@NE evening a game of cards was in 
progress on a bare table-top. The clink 
of pennies and the harsh noises of talk 
blended harmoniously. The unshielded 
light from an electric light bulb filtered 
down through the hovering haze of 
tobacco smoke. The floor was littered 
with cigarette ends and paper from 
sandwiches. One group was checking 
up the latest racing scores and totting 
up the slips. The kettle was shooting 
unheeded steam into the room ready for 
the next round of tea. The windows 
were, of course, closely barred and 
shuttered, and the radio was pounding 
out dum-dum music. A pleasant scene. 
D-Day was just passed and we were all 
feeling optimistic; our burdens seemed 
lighter and the tea tasted better. 

I believe there was a warning on, but 
we often missed the sirens, as our own 
activities were more important. How- 
ever, the guns were booming and bang- 
ing and clattering, and their noise seemed 
to be coming closer to our district. 

Suddenly we were all struck to silence 
by a loud throbbing engine which seemed 
to be rushing over our very heads. The 
surprise was complete, silence prevailed 
in the room, only the B.B.C. remained. 
Soon the engine stopped, and a loud 
explosion followed. We rushed out into 
the street expecting to see the custom- 
ary sights of an air-raid, of flares and 


coloured lights and fireworks and our. 


star-spangled rocket bursts; but there 
were only the empty night sky and the 
cold stars. It was presumed that a 
plane had been brought down in our 


vicinity, and there was much talk and. 
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speculation, much doubt, prophesying 
and raking over of old blitz wisdom. 

Next day, after a strange night of new 
noises, we found that everybody else 
had heard this plane brought down, and 
in no time there was a mushroom growth 
of wild rumours, the wildest of which 
was that the Germans had started a 
counter-invasion. Later in the day we 
learned officially that it was the first 
robot plane to penetrate into the London 
area, and that there had been others in 
other parts of London during the night. 
Since then much has happened and the 
noises are no longer new. We watch 
these machines streak over the roof- 
tops, clear against the sky in every 
detail, black, swift, ominous, and at 
night we watch the comet trail of their 
exhausts. 

Every explosion means an incident, 
means a new job for the men of the 
Civil Defence organisation. 


WVE were so situated that we seemed 
to have a charmed life in our borough, 
as all the robots passed over our heads. 
The fundamental honesty of people in 
danger made us thankful that none of 
our own ratepayers had been hit, and 
we sighed with restrained relief when 
they passed over, but straight way be- 
came sorry for people further on. We 
could hear the things crashing in the 
surrounding neighbourhoods. 

A week or so elapsed before we had 
any trouble. One morning the break- 
fasts in our district were rudely inter- 
rupted by a great explosion, our homes 
bumped on their foundations, the old 
sash windows grumbled in their frames, 
doors suddenly opened. When we 
assembled at the depot that morning 
everybody was moving quickly to action 
in swift confusion. Men were hurrying 
down corridors with stretchers, others 
were following with blankets, water 
bottles and first-aid kit. The squads 
were assembled and equipped, and the 


drivers were handed their destination— ~ 


instructions telling them where the inci- 


dent had occurred, which roads to take, 
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which roads were blocked, and where 
the incident officer was to be found. 

It was strange to ride through the 
streets and watch the people continu- 
ing their ordinary occupations, strolling, 
queuing for buses, fish, vegetables, 
knowing that a few streets away there 
would be a scene of carnage and destruc- 
tion. Inside our car we waited, exhilar- 
ated, wondering what sight we should 
see. 

A few swift turnings. The windows 
were broken more in this street. We 
were getting nearer. Glass was being 
swept in heaps, splintered wood col- 
lected in piles. New green leaves were 
torn off the trees. The milkman was 
putting down his bottles. 

Suddenly we rounded the last corner, 
and there before us was a mountain of 
riven and blasted buildings. The road 
was littered with wreckage now, and the 
car jogged over the rubbish, broken 
bricks, spars, rags, wires, masonry, the 
tyres crunching over sand and broken 
glass. It rolled into position behind the 
other cars, and we all climbed out. 

The scene was typical. It always 
looks the same; it is the same the world 
over, varying only in extent and magni- 
tude. There is always the nauseating 
smell of a mixture of gas and burning 
wreckage, drifting clouds of dry dust 
from the demolitions, and cement- 
coloured mud under foot caused by 
burst water mains. * The skylines are 
ragged with purlins, joists, rafters and 
jumbled tiles. The walls are toppled 
and rakish, revealing the astonishing 


view of many-coloured wallpapers and 


distempers, with the remains of furni- 


ture, and mirrors and pictures, sections 
of bathrooms and lavatories, hanging 


floors and staircases; a glimpse into 
some huge doll’s house with the front 
taken away. Below, the scene is terribly 
confused. Hopeless tangles of debris, 
floors sandwiched together, with wires 
and pipes and snaking girders, every- 
thing uniform here in colour, grey or 
pale pink with plaster and brick dust. 
It always presents the most hopeless 


appearance at this stage; it seems impos- 
sible to know where to begin, the task 
seems so enormous, such a chaos. The 
old familiar faces of the depot are seen, 
helmeted, scrambling over the debris, 
peering into cavities, disappearing down 
the basements, hoisting ladders and 
tackle. New faces from the fire services 
are busy with their equipment, and 
willing civilians are climbing about 
or standing in groups watching the 
spectacle. 

In this particular instance the bomb had 
fallen in the roadway between two blocks 
of flats and had blown the middles 
right out on either side. A fire had been 
started in one of the basements of a 
block used by Americans as a billet. 
The centre of the road was dominated 
by the twisted wreckage of a lorry which 
had just brought back a group of sol- 
diers from breakfast when the bomb fell. 
Not one of these soldiers survived the 
impact. The bodies were moved on the 
stretchers, covered with blankets and 
quickly removed to the waiting mortu- 
ary vans. The wounded casualties had 
been attended to and carried or helped 
to the ambulances, by which they were 
taken to the hospitals and first-aid posts. 
Those of the Americans who had sur- 
vived the catastrophe helped to remove 
the remaining ones, and helped very 
well too, considering that this was their 
first trip to Europe. 

We have only to be visited by calamity 
to learn how magnificently people can 
pull together; only it is very sad that 
people have to be visited by such evils 
as these to find it out. Our squads 
worked unceasingly the whole day, until, 
covered with dust and weary with ex- 
haustion, they returned to the depot 
when their relief arrived, where they 
were given their quota of rum. This 
put them in a good mood to eat their 
well-cooked and well-earned meal of 
liver, bacon, green peas, new potatoes 


and rice pudding. 


"RHE work continues through the night 
and never stops until every missing per- 
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son is accounted for. The men work in 
shifts and relieve each other as their 
time comes round. To get out of bed 
at two or four o’clock in the morning 
to do this sort of work is counted as 
being the worst possible time to dig up 
corpses. But it has its compensations: 
there are free cups of tea and free buns. 
But it also has other compensations, 
mostly of an aesthetic nature, if you 
have eyes to see. Even some of our 
most stolid members have been stirred 
by the midnight scenes. We drive 
through the blacked-out streets moving 
as in a dream to a nightmare. There is 
not a soul abroad except ourselves. 

The incident comes upon us suddenly 
as usual, but this time lit up by artificial 
light. The huge mobile cranes are 
silhouetted black against the light from 
the acetylene flare lamps, and the figures 
of the workmen filling the skips are 
dark against the background of pink 
and red brickwork. The wallpapers and 
distempers now take on the quality of 
stage-sets against the blUe-black sky. On 
certain occasions I have seen the hornéd 
moon and the stars, and moving, sul- 
phur-yellow clouds. On other occasions 
it just rained. From this central blaze 
of light and colour the empty: streets 
recede on all sides, gradually disappear- 
ing in black perspective. 

It is in the middle of the night that I 
get the feeling that things have always 
been like this, that I have always been 
here, that I have never been on a holi- 
day, or seen a green tree. There is a 
melancholy sense of what seems an 
eternity of ruin and destruction. 

Some of our men are Irishmen, and 
they work very hard to release the Eng- 
lish dead, making their customary rich 
jokes. Hacking away with a pick or a 
fourteen-pound hammer over a_ sus- 
pected grave, Mick will say: ‘Be quiet 
Paddy me boy! You’re makin’ a noise 
fit to waken the dead ye are!’ 


It is impossible to describe the release 
of a trapped casualty, as the detail is 
too complicated, but there is a special 


‘the site started at once. 


emotional atmosphere about releasing a 
live casualty, which is given prior claim 
over the others in our estimation. Per- 
haps it is because we are about to release 
someone from his tomb who has been 
prematurely buried and to have the thrill 
of seeing him resurrected as it were. 
This is the mythological approach. Per- 
haps it is that we put ourselves in his 
position by emotional transference, and 
in releasing him we vicariously exper- 
ience the thrill of being saved ourselves. 
This is the personal approach. Or per- 
haps it is that we are quite simply being 
good to our fellow men. Let us say that 
it is this last but that the other factors 
enter into it subconsciously. 

In this incident there was the American 
soldier, Sergeant Barefoot, who was re- 
leased after four days and three nights, 
still alive. The casualties were being 
slowly extricated, mostly dead ones, and 
it was thought impossible that anyone 
could still be alive after -all this time. 
However, one of the rescuers insisted 
that he had heard a noise under the 
debris, and of course all such reports 
have to be verified and a full investi- 
gation made. The rumour gathered 
momentum, and by sheer force of 
human curiosity the rest of the work- 
men gather round the spot wonder- 
ing what would happen. The giant 
cranes were silenced from their task of 
dragging out floors and huge concrete 
blocks. The mefi left off filling the 
skips. They congregated round the 
tomb to witness the miracle. 

In perfect silence they listened for the 
noises, and then sure enough they heard 
muffled distant tappings. The atmo- 
sphere became tense with subdued ex- 
citement, and the business of clearing 
A number of 
men worked cautiously with spades 
and picks, gradually sifting the rubble. 
Others put it in debris baskets as it was 
cleared, handing the baskets on from 
man to man, who formed into a chain 
from the heap down to the clearing site. 
Eventually a sloping floor was bared, - 
leaning obliquely against a wall, and 
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into the black cavity underneath a torch 
was shone through a small aperture. 
Two casualties were reported inside. 

The hole was enlarged, bigger and 
bigger. The men outside were more and 
more excited. Soon the hole was large 
enough for a couple of men to crawl in 
and to bring the casualties out with the 
minimum of injury. After they had 
gone inside there was a moment or two 
of silence, and then they staggered out 
supporting a completely grey figure with 
his arms round their shoulders, still able 
to stand on his feet. He looked be- 
wildered, yet fortunately unhurt, but he 
had to shade his eyes till he got used 
to the light of day again. The rescue 
men were now relieved of their state of 
tension, and they cheered to see the 
good work. There was such a feeling 
of joy that almost a party spirit pre- 
vailed. 

Soon the casualty recovered from his 
surprise, asked for a cigarette, and told 
how he had been caught coming back 
from breakfast, still with his knife and 
fork in his hand. With these pathetic 
instruments he had tried to dig himself 
out. As is common with such casual- 


ties he had lost all sense of time, and he 
thought he had been buried overnight. 
During his many hours of sleep he 
thought he had met the King of France. 
It was a remarkable instance of survival, 
and if he escapes delayed shock, which 
is mostly fatal under such circumstances, 
he will become a phenomenon among 
his own people and perhaps will go 
down in American history. His com- 
rade was dead beside him. 


WHE last stages of the incident were 
sad and melancholy. The men were 
tired through work and broken sleep, 


and there was a note of bad temper 


creeping in. 

The whole thing was closed after ten 
days, and a sense of flatness and anti- 
climax prevailed. Some of the things I 
saw on my last visit were a dead parrot 
with its head through the bars of its cage 
in a hopelessly wrecked room full of 
African sculpture, and on the lawn a 
dried elephant’s foot which had been an 
umbrella-stand by the side of which 
some rambler roses were climbing in full 
bloom round a tree. 


ce 


A London Portrait 


a 


oo is a small shop in Knights- 


bridge which belongs to Miss Edith © 


Hill, and in the shop window is dis- 
played a jumble of antiques: old pic- 
tures, strangely patterned plates, orna- 
ments of all sorts—an assortment of odd 
designs and curious shapes to lure the 
collector. At the sound of a customer 
venturing inside, a chubby, -rosy-faced 
old lady with wavy grey hair and a dis- 
tinct twinkle in her blue eyes trots busily 
from the back parlour in her smart 
bright dress to ask what she can do. 
And a stranger pausing in the hope of 
finding something of interest in this little 
shop would doubtless be puzzled at over- 
hearing replies such as: ‘Could you 


have a look at a corn I’ve got—it’s 
terribly painful?’ or ‘I’ve dropped in for 
a manicure if you’ve time, please.’ But 
Miss Hill herself is not in the least 
puzzled and takes the whole affair very 


much in her stride, for she is not pri- 


marily an antique dealer at all, but a 
chiropodist and manicurist. And if the 
stranger is so far carried away by 
curiosity as to question her she will tell 
her story. oa 

Over half a century ago she was living 
in Yorkshire with her family enjoying a 
country life of leisure, unprepared for 
the great change that came quite sud- 


denly: the family moved to London and 


she and her sisters had to find a way ol 
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earning their living. Their mother, who 
knew a fair amount about antique furni- 
ture, set up as a dealer in antiques, and 
one sister, following the advice of a 
friend who had remarked on her lovely 
nails, decided to become a manicurist 
and chiropodist. Edith Hill, for lack of 
any other inspiration, learnt the profes- 
sion from her sister and the two girls 
worked in the parlour while their mother 
sold her antiques in the shop itself. 

But their mother died soon after- 
wards, and, when her sister married, 
Edith Hill was left alone. She knew 
little about antiques at that time, but 
she kept the shop as it was because, as 
she explains cheerfully, ‘I couldn’t think 
of anything else to use the shop window 
for. And gradually she found her side- 
line almost as absorbing as her profes- 
sion. 

Indeed, her interest in antiques caused 
her some embarrassment on one occa- 
sion: she had. gone to a house where 
she was shown into a room in which 
there were some chairs which caught her 
eye, and, eager to find out if they were 
really as old and interesting as they 
appeared at first glanc®, she turned one 
of them upside down—and was sur- 
prised in the act of examining the 
bottom by an astonished butler whose 
fascinated gaze she found directed on 
her from the doorway. ‘Was my face 
red!’ she chuckles, blushing rosily at 
the recollection. . However, she later 
explained her behaviour to the lady of 
the house, and the butler, something of 
a connoisseur himself, always looked 
forward to edifying exchanges of views 
on antiques during the subsequent visits 
of so versatile a manicurist. 


OOT-RUBBING is also one of «Miss 
Hill’s accomplishments, though she 
regards it as one of the less essential 
branches of her art, but, as she suggests 


with Yorkshire bluntness, ‘It’s nice — 


enough if you like being fiddled about 
with.’ 


One customer who needed rather 
more than ‘fiddling about with’ was an 


old lady who came to her in 1910. 
Miss Hill still remembers how the two 
daughters came to her shop and asked 
with mysterious embarrassment if she 
would cut their mother’s toenails. When 
the old lady arrived Miss Hill under- 
stood the solemnity of the occasion: 
these toenails had not been cut for 
twenty-five years and had thickened and 
curled round into small horns at the end 
of each toe. Undaunted, she set to 
work and completed her task, even 
though each toe occupied her for nearly 
an hour. ‘Perhaps the old lady wanted 
to be well-groomed for the Coronation!’ 
she suggests, laughing with delight at 
the idea. 

One noticeable thing is her dislike of 
cosmetics, and any lady requesting a 
manicure without previous experience of 
her methods might be somewhat discon- 
certed, for she purses her lips and de- 
mands: ‘Let me see your nails first. 
Then: ‘No, I don’t think somehow you 
would like my manicure. If the 
wretched customer, naturally imagining 
that her nails look too far gone for 
manicuring, begins to explain that they 
are really better cared-for than it would 
seem, but that she has just been digging 
for victory or dabbling in chemicals, 
Miss Hill interrupts gently: “No, I don’t 
mean that. You see’ (with quiet dignity) 
‘I only give an old-fashioned manicure 
—thorough, but no nail varnish.’ 
Usually the old-fashioned manicure is 
accepted with good grace, and it is cer- 
tainly thorough—it takes well over an 
hour. ; 

But the real joy of Miss Hill’s life is 
to succour those who come to her with 
pale, drawn faces and plead for a corn 
to be eased. Then her art becomes a 
science as she deftly removes the source 
of agony so that another sufferer can 
walk smartly away with the conviction 
that now if a passer-by should stand 
heavily on his foot he will feel only the 
annoyance of a man exasperated by the 
careless infliction of injury to a favourite 
shoe. 

a jd Ba 


Benjamin Britten 
By Desmond Shawe-Taylor 


Editor’s note: Benjamin Britten’s ‘Sinfonia da Requiem’ will be 
performed at The Saturday Book Concert at the Royal Albert Hall on 
Saturday, January 6, 1945, by the London Philharmonic Orchestra. 


F the younger English composers 
Benjamin Britten is easily the most 
gifted: that is a fact which becomes 
more evident with each new work 
which he produces. Always a rapid 
writer, he has since the war poured 
forth what is, for these days, a remark- 
able profusion of new compositions; 
and voices have not been wanting to 
suggest that such fertility is the sign 
of an imadequate standard of self- 
criticism, rather than of an uncommonly 
rich power of invention. Compared 
with his contemporaries and his im- 
mediate seniors (Bliss, Lambert, Walton) 
Britten is indeed a prolific composer; 
on a longer view, however—compared, 
that is, with Bach or Mozart or Schu- 
bert—he cannot be called prolific at all. 
The total of his published opus numbers 
is only just beginning to outstrip the 
total of his years. 
Britten is thirty-one. In appearance 
he is spare, tallish, wiry; dresses and 
looks like an undergraduate. The nar- 
tow pale-blue eyes, prominent nose and 
small head with its tight cluster of 
brown hair remind one forcibly of cer- 
tain portraits of the young Mozart. 
Extremely amiable and accommodating, 
there is yet in his manner a shade of 
mistrust, or perhaps only caution: a 
kind of unwillingness to commit himself 
wholly to the world in which he moves 
so capably. Of his capacity there is no 
doubt: he seems to do everything well. 
It shows not only over the whole field of 
music (he is a first-rate pianist and ac- 
companist), but in other things too: 


business, house-keeping, games. At 
school (Gresham’s, Holt) he was some- 


thing of an athlete, and I believe, per-, 


fectly happy. Since childhood he had 
been writing music; and by this time his 
compositions, as well as his piano and 
viola playing, were remarkable enough 
for a big step to be taken: during the 
holidays he began to study under Frank 
Bridge, who became the principal mus- 
ical influence (other than the classics) in 
his life. Outside music, two influences 
have been dominant: the country and 
especially the sea coast of his native 
Suffolk; and the poet W. H. Auden. 
When Auden went to America not long 
before the war, Britten went too. Un- 
like Auden, however, he returned two 
years ago; since when he has taken a 
very full part in the musical life of this 
country. Otherwise, the story of his 
life is what a musician’s should be, 


namely that of the composition and ~ 


production of his works from Opus 1, 
a Sinfonietta for Chamber Orchestra 
written at the age of nineteen, to Opus 
31, last autumn’s exquisite Serenade for 
Tenor, Horn and Strings. 

It may be useful to glance quickly 
through the more important of his recent 
compositions. His first great success 
was the Variations on a Theme of Frank 
Bridge for string orchestra,! but I think 
one may date his maturity from the 
appearance, just before.the war, of the 
Rimbaud song-cycle Les Illuminations. 
Since that time a large proportion of 
his output has been vocal; it is evident 
that poetry (and perhaps one should 
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add, the thought of the human voice) 
acts as an immediate stimulant to his 
musical imagination. For chorus there 
have been two tender and radiant 
works: the Hymn to St Cecilia, with 
words by Auden,’ and the Ceremony 
of Carols; also a charming, playful 
setting of Christopher Smart in the 
specially commissioned Church Cantata 
called Rejoice in the Lord. In writing 
for the solo voice, Britten has been not- 
ably inspired by his friendship with a 
young English tenor of uncommon gifts, 
Peter Pears; for him he has composed 
the enormously successful Seven Sonnets 
of ‘Michelangelo, set with extreme bril- 
liance to the original Italian text,? and 
the new Serenade to which I have al- 
ready referred. 

The important instrumental works of 
this period are two: a String Quartet, 
deeply original and somewhat austere 
in sound; and the elaborate, full- 
blooded and internationally successful 
Sinfonia da Requiem for full orchestra. 
There are also a Prelude and Fugue-for 
String Orchestra, and that brilliantly 
effective virtuoso-piece for two pianos 
and orchestra, the Scottish Ballad, by 
which alone he has been (rather in- 
adequately) represented in the Prom- 
enade Seasons of 1943 and 1944. In 
addition, Britten has completed a 
striking and tempestuous first act to an 
opera commissioned by the conductor 
Koussevitsky and based on the story of 
Crabbe’s tragic fisherman Peter Grimes: 
a story which has the great virtue, in 
his eyes, of an East Anglian setting. 
Peter Grimes may well be finished 
before these words appear in print; 
one awaits it with impatience, for, to 
judge from his other works, opera 
would seem to be in Britten’s blood. 


"THAT is an impressive total to have 
produced in the middle of a war and of 
so many distractions: among them a 


1 Recorded by Decca. 
* Recorded by H.M.V. 
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quantity of work for B.B.C. and films, 
and incessant concert-giving with all the 
complications of war-time travel which 
that involves. Even more impressive, 
however, is the effect it has produced 
on that generally conservative creature, 
the British concert-goer: one is already 
becoming used to hearing of concert 
halls sold out, editions and record 
stocks exhausted. I don’t want to make 
too much of the ‘success angle’ in 
writing about Benjamin Britten ; Prom 
audiences are only beginning to know 
him, while needless to say the vast new 
amorphous concerto-public, for whom 
music begins with Beethoven and ends 
with Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninoff and 
Richard Addinsell, is unaware even of 
his name. Nevertheless those queues 
outside the Wigmore Hall, those thous- 
and copies of the Michelangelo Songs 
(which few, if any, of the purchasers 
can have hoped to sing) are unusual 
enough to arouse comment. It is clear 
that to a considerable number of young 
and intelligent music lovers Britten is 
the whiteheaded boy, not merely of 
English music, but of modern music as 
a whole. What is it in his personality 
that has so captured their imagination? 
What are. the characteristics of his 
musical style? 

I should say melodic power (one fre- 
quently finds oneself humming snatches 
of his music) coupled with great skill 
in the invention and manipulation of 
significant patterns (what musicians call 
‘figuration’), and a marked emphasis 
on cleanness and clarity. ‘I’ve always 
inclined to the clear and the clean— 
the ‘slender’ sound of, say, Mozart or 
Verdi or Mahler’: that is his own 
comment on his style, and one which 
incidentally reveals two of the para- 
mount influences on his music. (I say 
two, because all musicians love Mozart ; 
one would take that for granted any- 
how). For Mahler and Verdi his 
affection is unbounded, and at first 
sight the coupling of those two—intro-. 
vert and extravert—may seem strange. 
But the influence of both is constantly to 
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be discerned: Verdi, as is natural, in 
the vocal music and in a certain knack 
of obtaining an emotional effect by the 
use of a sudden remote concord ; Mah- 
ler above all in the Sinfonia da Requiem. 
In the latest and most personal of his 
works, the Serenade, one still finds clear 
traces of these two composers; Mahler 
in the dark twisted intensity of the 
Blake setting, Verdi in the brilliant 
buoyant vivacity of the Ben Jonson. 
Verdian too is that delight in pattern- 
drawing which has led some hostile 
critics to accuse Britten of writing too 
easily, that is to say of allowing the 
pattern to pull the music along at its 
~ own will. I don’t think the charge is 
justified, for in his handling of these 
patterns there is never anything in the 
least slipshod, never a touch: of hasty 
workmanship. The sign of poor work- 
manship in the arts is fumbling, and 
Britten doesn’t fumble. His work is 
completely free from those ‘intro- 
ductions to introductions’, by which 
the second-rate. composer desperately 
postpones the admission that he has 
nothing to say. ; 

Scarcely analysable in terms of style, 
but recognisable in almost all Britten’s 
later music, is an uncommon tenderness 
and purity of the imagination. In a 
period in which the vulgarity and 
cruelty and disorder of public life in- 
trude as never before upon the serene 
formative trance of the creative artist, 
Britten seems to have found some in- 
sulating material to protect his soul 
from Sandy Macpherson and the nine 
_o’clock news. Every artist must be able 
to spin himself a cocoon ; and not un- 
naturally the artists of opr day find 
the process increasingly difficult. Only 
within the stillness of the cocoon 
(which has nothing to do, by the way, 
with the Ivory Tower) can a composer 
be visited by strains so celestial as the 
melody which Britten has found, in his 
Hymn to St Cecilia, for the words ‘Oh 
dear white children casual as birds,’ 


or the touchingly simple phrase set to - 


Michelangelo’s Amor, pieta, mercé; 


cose si-rare ... ‘Love, pity, mercy , 
things so rare... .’ At such moments 
Britten, young as he is, catches and 
transmits a glimpse of the disembodied, 
impersonal, all-embracing love which is 
the spiritual climate of very early 
Mozart and very late Beethoven. He 
has earned the right to set Auden’s 
strange words: 


I cannot err; 

There is no creature 
Whom I belong to, 
Whom I could wrong. 
I shall never be 
Different. Love me. 


EN aesthetic discussion an ounce of 
detail is always worth a pound of gen- 
eralisation, and I therefore propose to 
illustrate Britten’s qualities (as best I 
can on the silent page) from the con- 
sideration of a single work. I choose 
his latest, possibly his best, certainly 
his most sensuously beautiful com- 
position: the Serenade for Tenor, Horn, 
and Strings, a work of which gramo- 
phone records have just been made 


“by the admirable artists for whom it 


was written, Dennis Brain and Peter 
Pears. The Serenade consists of settings 
of six well contrasted English poems, 
all concerned in one way or another 
with evening and night; it opens and 
closes with a simple but most evocative 
call on the rough natural harmonics of 
the horn. The first song, Cotton’s 
Pastoral, paints the lengthening shadows 
of a rustic evening with consummate 
ease: a falling arpeggio on the common 
chord, passed leisurely backwards and 
forwards between voice and horn, won- 
derfully invokes, against softly tangled 
harmonies on the strings, the lengthen- 
ing and overlapping shades ; the music 
exhales tranquillity and the dying buzz 
of day. In the next song, Tennyson’s 
‘The splendour falls on castle walls, 
the composer achieves a dazzling ‘light- 
scape’ as golden and romantic as a 
Turner; the word ‘cataracts’ sets the 
voice tumbling over itself in a triplet- 
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figure which the horn picks up and 
swells into a great turmoil of echoing 
sound. For the second verse, a mute 
placed in the horn, a simple key-change 
from the rich E flat to the cold C major 
—and we are transported effortlessly to 
Tennyson’s Elfland. It is really aston- 
ishing that this radiant song should 
have appeared in our bleak and miser- 
able day. 

It is followed by Blake’s mysterious 
‘O rose, thou art sick.’ The poisoned 
rose appears to be surrounded on all 
sides by a vast gloomy palpitating forest 
of sound; as it dies away the horn is 
heard to oscillate between the open G 
sharp and a stopped, wizened G natural 
—a marvellous aural metaphor for the 
canker at the heart of the rose. This is 
the deepest hour of the night, and with 
the fourth song we penetrate the fur- 
thest depths of the wood: it is the 
anonymous fifteenth century Lyke Wake 
Dirge, which rehearses the terrible 
journey of the Soul past “Whinny-muir’ 
and ‘Brig o’ Dread’ to “Purgatory fire 
at last.’ Here Britten has matched the 
mediaeval intensity and cruelty of the 
poem with an astonishing musical con- 
ception: for the voice a high keening 
lament, nine times repeated without the 
smallest change; far underneath, be- 
ginning in the depths, a tormenting, 
relentless, infernal fugue. The moment 
when, to the words 


From Brig o’ Dread when thou 
may’st pass . 

To Purgatory fire thou com’st 
at last, 


the horn bursts in for the first time in 
its own strange exultant key, is one of 
the truly terrifying things in modern 
music ; the notes cut through ‘to the 
bare bane’ like a surgeon’s knife. At 
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last the instruments die away and the 
voice is heard maintaining its perpetual 
keen: ‘This ae nighte, this ae nighte, 
every nighte and alle... .’ 

Suddenly we escape from the terrify- 
ing wood into a moonlit classical glade ; 
it is Ben Jonson’s Hymn to Diana, set 
prestissimo as a virtuoso duet for horn 
and voice: full of cunning devices re- 
calling Verdi’s Falstaff and irresistibly 
demanding an encore. The concluding 
piece reveals a new facet of the com- 
poser’s skill, the ability to invent a long 
irregular melodic line which can en- 
compass what most composers have 
found beyond them, a Keats sonnet 
(O soft embalmer of the still mid- 
night’). The difficulty of grasping the 
unity of so extended an arioso makes 
this perhaps the least impressive of the 
songs at a first hearing; one ends by 
thinking it the most beautiful of all. 
Finally the solo horn call is heard again 
as at the opening, but off stage. 


ERIMBAUD and Michelangelo, St 
Cecilia and the Nativity—there is 
nothing topical or local about Ben- 
jamin Britten’s subject-matter; his 
themes belong to the main tradition of 
European culture. So too does his 
musical idiom, English with a strong 
Mediterranean tinge ; never provincial, 
not even in the noble sense in which 
Elgar was provincial. Already, in some 
of the neutral countries, Britten’s music 
has proved one of our most exportable 
commodities; and if the culture of 
Europe survives the present shipwreck, 
I am persuaded that these new and 
fascinating sounds will quickly cap- 
tivate performers and audiences even 
among the critical compatriots of 
Michelangelo and Rimbaud. 


Notes from the Conversation of Two 
Children 


By Tom Hopkinson 


ROR the past twelve years I have kept 
anotebook. This is not a sustained 
record of happenings, but a jumble of 
whatever strikes me. During part of 
this time I was much in the company of 
two children. Their society, something 
between that of animals and grown-up 
people, was extraordinarily restful, par- 
ticularly to anyone in a disturbed state 
of mind. I developed a technique of 
sitting quietly with them, or of becoming 
abstracted while taking them for walks, 
so that, though they still talked to me 
and I still answered, neither of us took 
special notice of the other. In this way 
they talked more freely—not so freely 
as if they had been by themselves, but 
less consciously than with other grown- 
up people. 

In order to put down what they said, 
I would sometimes appear to be writing 
letters, and would indeed write letters, 
but would make notes at the same time, 


and, within a day or two, record them in 


my book. Whatever I could not put 
down while it was still fresh, I allowed 
to go. 

I lost in this way an immensely long 
murder story, in which Sarah, aged 
seven, killed the newspaper man—so 
that she could have his shop with its 
contents of chocolate and picture papers 
—buried him in her garden, went back 
to her knitting with a prayer-book open 
by her, and told the policeman who 
called in, not to disturb the part of the 
garden in which she had concealed the 
body ‘because I’ve just put some new 
young seeds in there, and those pieces 
of paper on strings are to scare the birds 
away.’ I have the notes of this, but did 
not care to try and reconstruct the story. 


At first, I was inclined to cheat and 
‘improve’ the things the children said. 
When I found that I always spoiled 
them, the temptation lessened. The 
notes that follow therefore are, as nearly 
as I could make them, verbatim reports 
of conversations with two small girls, 
roughly between the ages of four and 
seven. 

Obviously they are not samples, be- 
cause I only put down the things that 
interested me, and did not just take 
extracts, every so often, from their 
general run of conversation. Nor do I 
claim that they are typical of what other 
children would have said. I don’t sup- 
pose that children, any more than 
grown-ups, are ‘typical’ of one another. 

Such interest as these fragments have 
comes from the fact that they were really 
said, in pretty much the form I give 
them, and put down, with their dates, as 
nearly at the moment as was possible: 
the fact that so many of the extracts 
belong to one particular period is prob- 
ably due, partly to the children’s being 


particularly talkative at this time, and’ 


partly to my having been more than 
usual in their company. 


BIRTH AND DEATH (aged 44) 


H HAD taken the two children for a 
walk. We were coming home, the two 
of them, dressed in brown velveteen 
suits, dangling on my arms and occa- 
sionally swinging round in front of me 
to bump into each other. As we crossed 


‘the road, Sarah looked up at me and 


said: ‘You're going to be old and die 
soon.’ (Death has been a great game of 
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theirs lately—putting dolls in a special 
cupboard to be ‘dead,’ jumping up and 
down in their cots in the early morning 
crying: “We’re dead: we're dead.’) 
‘Yes,’ I said. ‘I-shall probably die 
quite soon.’ 
Sarah relented. 
die very soon.’ 
‘No. Perhaps I shan’t die very soon.’ 
Swinging round on my arm to look up 
at me: ‘AIl the horses are dying, aren’t 
they?’ 
BoueVy Clee ayes Pact 


‘Perhaps you won’t 


. the old horses are 


dying, but as fast as the old horses die, 


new ones are being born.’ 

We had now entered the hall and 
were part way up the stairs, Sarah climb- 
ing with one hand on the balusters, and 
Jane bumping and kneeing her way up. 

‘What do the daddy-horses do when 
they want little horses?’ 

‘It would take an awfully long time 
to explain all that.’ 

‘All right then, don’t tell me all about 
it. Just a little bit now, and some more 
later ae 

But before I could answer, she began, 
talking very brightly and lucidly, look- 
ing down at the stairs to avoid tripping: 
‘The daddy-horses go to the shop, and 
they buy some bones, and they buy some 
skin, and they buy some fur and some 
body.’ 

‘And what,’ 
blood?’ 

Sarah was not caught. She had never 
seen a shop selling blood. ‘Oh,’ she 
asked with great curiosity, ‘what do they 
do about the blood?’ 

But the door had opened and inside 
was a pussy-cat. They bounded away 
with shouts towards the nursery. 


I asked, ‘about the 


IN A MUSEUM (aged 53 and 33) 


WeE went into the South Kensington 
Natural History Museum. Jane was 
very concerned as to how all the animals 
had come to be there. 

‘Ooh, do come and look at all these 
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dogs that have been shot . . . Why did 
they shoot those cows?’ 

Sarah saw a little thread-like thing, 
the embryo of a herring. She was told 
that it formed the food of a much 
bigger fish. She compared the two in - 
her mind for a moment, then she said: 
‘It isn’t as big as its mouth. It isn’t 
as big as its eye. It’s so tiny it 
wouldn’t make any taste in their big 
mouths.’ 


CHOCOLATE, AND FRIENDSHIP 
(aged 43) 


W ESTERDAY I said to the children: 
‘Tomorrow. I'll take you for a walk and 
buy you some chocolate.’ 

Today they came up to me at break- 
fast, very coy. They, or at least Sarah, 
wanted to remind me of my promise, 
but had been told not to ask for things. 
‘We'll go for a walk, won’t we?’ she 
began, ‘and what shall we get?’ 

‘We'll get some wood.’ ‘ 

‘Ooh, yes,’ she said at once, ‘wood to 
buy, splinters to eat.’ 

On the way home from the walk 
we passed a little girl in a blue coat 
riding in a push-chair. When they had 
gone by, Sarah said: ‘That’s Linda 
Mason.’ : ie 

‘All right, wave to her.’ 

‘Don’t be silly,’ said Sarah. 
wave to everybody I meet.’ <4 

‘No, but you can wave to everybody 


‘IT can’t 
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you know.’ She admitted that was 
reasonable. 
‘Is Linda Mason one of your friends?’ 
‘No, she’s Jane’s friend. . . (Linda 
Mason’s my friend’ chanted Jane from 
down by my right knee)... ‘Jesse’s 
my friend.’ 
‘Oh,’ I said, 
your friend.’ 
‘No, that’s Linda Green who’s my 


‘I thought Linda was 


friend.’ There was a pause, then she 
looked up at me: ‘Why haven’t you any 
friends?’ 


THE STONE WIRELESS-SETS 
(aged 6%) 


"WHIs morning I went into the chil- 
dren’s room. They were sitting up on 
their beds, making roaring and squeak- 
ing noises. I listened for a bit, then I 
asked them what they were doing. 

‘This is an enormous big palace,’ said 
Sarah, ‘in the middle of a great big 
jungle, the biggest jungle in the world. 
The palace hasn’t got any walls; it’s only 
got statues where the walls are.’ 

‘And what’s all this noise?’ 

‘These are very old stone wireless- 
sets,’ Sarah explained, ‘and all the noises 
they get are the noises of the animals 
in the jungle’-—and the two of them 
began to shout and squeak. The most 
piercing squeal Jane said was a tiger, 
and once Sarah hissed very loudly, 
which, she said, was an elephant giving 
itself a bath. 
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THE TIMES SPECIAL SUPPLE- 
MENT (aged 44) 


oD ANE makes a regular tour of the 
waste-paper baskets each morning, to 
see if I have thrown anything away the 
night before which may be valuable to 
her. 

‘Any old rubbish today?’ she asks, and 
turns the whole thing upside down, 
cigarette ash and all. This morning 
when she did it, Sarah seized a begging 
circular with pictures of children with 
bandages over their eyes. Jane was 
jealous. I had nothing to give her but 
the Times Local Government Centenary 
Special Supplement. 

‘Please keep it clean,’ I asked, ‘because 
I haven’t seen it yet. Then you can 
have it back afterwards.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, very understandingly, 
‘Tl kept it clean, and put it ready for 
you when you come home, and if you 
find you like it after all, you can give 
me something else instead.’ When I got- 
home it was laid out waiting on the sofa. 

Today she also wrote a story. She 
says the word she wants, and runs to 
anyone who’s about, to ask what letters 
make up the word. In this way she had 
got as far as: ‘Once upon a time there 
was a cat. It sat on the wall. It saw 
a lion and was frightened.’ 

‘There,’ she said, ‘that’s enough for 
today. I’ll do some more tomorrow.’ 


WHAT ARE SISTERS FOR? 
(aged 6%) 


EBoTH children were sitting on my 
knee by the fire. 
‘What was Jane when I was born?’ 
asked Sarah. ‘Wasn’t she even a seed?’ 
‘No,’ I said. ‘Not even a seed. Not 
anything at all.’ 
‘Why did you have Jane?’ then, as 
she often does, running on and answer- 
ing her own question: ‘Was it partly to 
make a new person, and partly to have 
someone for me to play with?’ 
‘Yes,’ I said, ‘that’s what it was.’ 
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She began a complaint—that she 
would want a little baby, that she 
couldn’t have one without getting mar- 
ried, that she ‘didn’t know any men’ (her 
actual phrase) and so might not get 
married. 

I answered that all the little boys she 
knew now would be men when she was 
grown-up, and that she would meet lots 
of new people, too. ‘D’you mean like 
you met Kathleen?’ she asked in a flash 
—mentioning a friend of mine she had 
seen a day or two before for the first 
time. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORIES 
(aged 44) 


THe children constantly tell each 
other stories. They are always infinitely 
complicated, contain a great deal of 


cruelty, a great deal of magic, and the . 


only continuous character is the villain 
—usually a ‘witch’ or ‘witches.’ Differ- 
ent heroes are called in-as they happen 
to be needed. 

Jane told us one in a taxi coming 
home, in which the animals all collected 
together against the witch. The lion 
said ‘stand on his body,’ so they all 
stood on the witch’s body and trampled 
it down, and later on, the witch’s eyes 
were ‘fastened up with iron chains.’ 

Sarah asked me to take down a poem 
she had composed. Some of the lines 
were: 

‘The star of the bright sky 

As we see it twinkle 

For its lightest shine 

In the sky for you to see 

As the crowd goes clambering by.’ 
After saying this Sarah smiled at me: 
‘I said ‘“‘clambering,’’ she told me. 
‘You'll have to see if it’s a proper word. 
Don’t put it down if it isn’t.’ 


A WET CAT IN BED (63 and 43) 


AS we were going to bed there came 
shouts from the children’s room. We 
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were on holiday in a cottage, and they 
were sleeping together. Romeo, the 
huge tabby-and-white cat, had come in 
from hunting, padded all over the bed, 
and actually settled down between the 
children. The three heads were side- 
by-side. Jane was crying: ‘I don’t want 
a wet cat in my bed: besides he’s 
pushed me all up and there isn’t any 
room.’ 


‘Poor Romeo!’ said Sarah. ‘Let him 


stay. He only wants to be warm, like © 


you do, Jane.’ Then looking at her 
sister with contempt: ‘I can’t have a 
crying child in my bed.’ 

“‘He’s wet,’ said Jane. 

Asked to decide, I ruled it should be 
a matter of choice, and no one could 
be forced to lie with a large wet cat 
against their will. 


A LITERARY FLIGHT (63) 


On our walk today we went down on 
to the pier. There was a fine blowing 
mist. A high tide raced underneath 
our feet and heaped up against the 
pillars of the bridge. Planks and boughs 
of trees tossed in the swell. Gulls 
swooped and cried, and a Dutch coaster 
maneceuvred herself slowly stern fore- 
most through the middle arch of the 
bridge, ready to start up her engines and 
pull away if she should touch. In the 
dinghy slung in davits at her stern stood 
the ship’s boy, reaching up with his 
hand and calling out when all was 
clear. Sarah looked out over the water 
and said: ‘I’m one of those people that 
like wetness and coldness and loneliness 
and lostness.’ 

I said nothing. She went on: ‘I 
used to think I'd like to go a long way 
away when I’m grown up, on to 
some mountains or something. I still 
think that, but I don’t think it so 
much.’ 

On the way home she said: ‘I don’t 
like the sort of music I have to make 


myself (toy-trumpets and whistles, I — 


supposed she meant), I like harps, that’s 


ee ee ee 
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what I like. They make a soft sort of 
music; but people don’t make harps 
nowadays, do they?’ 


PROBLEM OF A DOUBLE MAR- 
RIAGE (63 and 44) 


8 ARAH had again raised the question 
of her marriage. ‘I should like to marry 
someone who would like to marry me, 
because always when someone else likes 
me, I like them.’ 

‘Supposing two people want to marry 
you?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, I didn’t think of that, said 
Sarah. ‘I couldn’t marry two people, 
even if they both wanted to marry me, 
could I? I should rather like it if two 


people wanted to marry me, but I think . 


Yd have to get them not to marry me, 
but for us all to live together in a house 
or something.’ 

Jane, calling from her cot: ‘She could 
marry one at the front and one at the 
back, couldn’t she?’ 


THE MESS IN THE ROAD 
(64 and 44) 


- As We were going to school they saw 
a dog-mess in the road and began to 


4 


laugh. Sarah, noticing I did not see 
anything funny in it, said at once: ‘We 
were laughing at that saw-dust. 

‘I wasn’t, said Jane. ‘I was laugh- 
ing at that dog’s mess.’ 


CREMATION (7) 


§ ARAH said—I have not got the 
exact words—but the sense was: ‘I 
want to grow up for two reasons. I 
want to spend a lot of money and have 
a farm, and I want to decide whether 
I’m to be burned to ashes or buried in 
the ground.’ 


EBETWEEN this point and the next 
record, a year later, the unconscious 
quality in the children’s conversation 
largely disappeared. Their remarks 
after that might be interesting or boring, 
but they were to be judged by the 
standards of grown-up people. They 
made verses which rhymed, and would 
be deliberately witty. From now on 
their letters, in which they were fully 
conscious, became more surprising than 
their conversation. 


Strange Region. 
By Alan Houghton Brodrick 


ue leading man of Montastruc was 

unquestionably Monsieur Angelby, 
wheelwright and mayor. Angelby was 
a man of the world and always ready 
for a chat about anything but local 
affairs. He was in touch with the great 
world—his son and daughter were 
‘abroad’; in Paris, with good jobs. ‘I 
am indeed happy to see you, the mayor 
would say as I passed to look in at the 
smithy, ‘for I am myself of English 
origin as you can tell from my name. 
We are descended from a companion 
in arms of the Black Prince ... now 
there’s a tradition in my family... 

I used, indeed, to visit the smithy 
fairly often and when our bullocks 
were being shod. Bullocks are nervous 
beasts. They have to be coaxed into 
an elaborate harness and then hoisted 
well off the ground before the smith 
dares to get working on them. Even 
when their shoes are well fixed they slip 
them quite often, and I liked to see that 
the oxen—and I—were getting a fair 
deal. 

If, from Bergerac, you go north for 
five miles or so, you come to a cross- 
roads where you can leave the shiny, 
civilised highway to Périgeux and fol- 
low a route which drives through the 
dale of a narrow river called the 
Caudou. Its countryside is rich enough 
but it wears an air of neglect, so that 
this by-road, one feels, must be a pas- 
sage to something wild and far-reach- 
ing. The valley is bordered with downs 
of no great height. There is plenty of 
wood, coppice and covert, but there are 
few cattle or sheep. The human popu- 
lation is sparse, and not seldom one has 
an impression of bleakness disconcert- 
ing under a southern sun. 

But Montastruc shows a face of 


ancient ease. The village is adorned 
with a 15th century castle standing 
grim, trim, and magnificent, hardly a 
stone’s throw away from the parish 
church, yet miles off it seems, so self- 
contained is it. The towers and pointed 
roofs of slate glow against a dark-green 
hill. The containing wall is high and 
breachless. The owner was a Dutch- 
man, reputed to be a fabulously wealthy 
merchant of Rotterdam.. 

Mijnheer van Eyck’s reputation stood 
high among his neighbours, since he 
did not haggle over prices (such care- 
lessness in a Dutchman was note- 
worthy), and the pattern of his private 
life was much admired. Not only did 
he house in his mansion an elderly wife, 
an aged mother-in-law, two ugly sisters 
and several plump serving maids from 
Zeeland, but he also extended his hos- 
pitality to other and more attractive 
ladies who, from time to time, were to 
be observed arriving or departing in 
sumptuous, glittering and high-powered 
cars. At the same time, the opulent 
Hollander kept himself to himself as 
much as any of the other inhabitants 
of the region. 


Surprisingly for the Godless South— _ 
- the Midi is more anticlerical than the 


North—the vicar of Montastruc was a 
man of some standing in his community. 
He was reported to be a linguist, a good 
judge of wine, to have some money and 
to mind his own business. 

A mile or so beyond Montastruc, the 
valley widens to a scene that is often 
almost gay. The hills to your left are 
patched on their grey and white with 
scrub and tufts of flowers. When you 
come below a vast walled farm which 


up on its heights is the image of one — 
of those bastides the English set down 
one ‘ae 
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all over this country to hold it, then © 
_-you know that it is time to turn off to 


the right where the river, now only a 
little stream, is not more than a hundred 
yards from the highway. On this side 
the valley is more open. Gently slop- 
ing meadows stretch for half a mile 
before they rather abruptly stiffen up 
to a hill-side whose crest is garnished 
with a fringe of sparse trees. Just below 
the hill-top stands Eyssal. 

Eyssal is a hamlet more than a house. 
It is one of those old-fashioned places 
out of which the inhabitants did not 
have to budge for weeks or perhaps 
months on end. The L-shaped dwelling 
with its walled courtyard, the granges, 
barns, cottages, byres, stables, dairy, 
tobacco-sheds and enclosed gardens— 
all are built of good grey stone and 
roofed with slates. 

Far on either side, embracing the 
fields, are rich patches of wood,or rather 
of forest, since not so long agothese trees 
were merged into the Forét Barade 
which sweeps away to the north-east on 
to the hill country between the Auvézére 
and the Vézére. This is a wild region 
where the Middle Ages lasted until the 
end of the 18th century, and where the 
resentment of the peasants flared up 
into fierce excesses at the time of the 
Revolution. . . 

On winter nights, until a generation 
ago, one could hear the wolves howling 
near Eyssal. Now they have all fled 
before the oncoming of the wild boar, 
since the scent of the ferocious pigs will 
scare off any wolf. Once or twice we 
had a wild boar hunt through my chest- 
nut groves. : 

Eyssal lies on the fringe of its com- 
mune, so that Montastruc was a good 
deal nearer to the house than was our 


“own parish whose priest, unlike his col- 


league down the valley, had a sinister 
reputation. Lucile, my cook, who 
although a native of the Vézére valley 
was a sophisticated war-widow, a for- 
mer resident of Paris and freed from 
some of the local inhibitions, had no 
use for him. As far as I could 


make out, this worthy ecclesiastic’s 
unpopularity was due almost entirely 
to his developed business sense and his 
consequent curiosity. The only time 
that I met him was when he called 
ostensibly to propose a deal in hay. 
But Eyssal is not really as isolated as 
it looks. There are a few scattered cot- 
tages all the way to the village over the 
hill’s plateau, but except when they used 
the right of way through the -Eyssal 
fields we did not see much of the neigh- 
bours. One of them, a great upstanding 
giant of a man, tried to sell me some 
sheep at quite a fair price, but Lucile 
maintained that he was a creature of 
wild and lawless passions, of unavow- 
able morals as well as a capitalist who 
held his debtors in a merciless grip. 
Where the Eyssal lands broke off into 
a number of smallish holdings on the 
plateau there were one or two cottages. 
I call them cottages but they were 
roomy places. One of them was 
decorated with the queerest erotic 
frescoes embellished with scrolls bear- 
ing quotations from Rabelais. No, they 
were not the work of literary peasants; 
one of my predecessors at Eyssal had 
held his revels in this abode, revels that 
had, it seemed, led to at least one murder 
about which little notice was taken. The 
female victim was a foreigner from, 
perhaps, as far off as Bordeaux. 


FEYSSAL, however, was not really 
mine. It belonged much more to Michel. 
It was in my contract of purchase 
that I should keep him as, what in 
the Dordogne they call, domestique. 
The word does not mean _ servant, 
but man who looks after the home 
farm. As a matter of fact, Michel ran 
the whole place and ran it well enough, 
although, from lack of labour, we had 
to leave much undone for the rich and 
unproductive land. 

It was a matter for wonder that 
Michel wanted to stay on at Eyssal. He 
was an excellent farmer and matchless 
at handling cattle. Ten years or so as 
a métayer, or share-cropper, on a good 


yt 


holding would have given him enough 
money to buy a place of his own. Land is 
not expensive in this part of France, for 
the population is dwindling. However, 
Michel and his wife would not leave. 

But even at Eyssal they ought to 
have put by them a tidy sum: they were 
fed and lodged and got five hundred 
francs a month as wages. Lucile, 
indeed, hinted that he was bound in 
some dark way to the hard-fisted and 
libertine usurer whose wife had died 
mysteriously some years before. 

Michel was a man of the countryside; 
he came from St. Sauveur, only ten 
miles or so away to the south. He was 
tall and well-made with greying fair hair 
and blue eyes. He must have been 
handsome before age, toil, and white 
wine had a little ravaged him. As it 
was, he retained very considerable physi- 
cal distinction. He was shrewd and 
credulous, devoted and sharp, violent 
and honest. An obstinate, decent man. 
And he wrote the most beautiful, almost 
classically archaic, French but, like all 
the men and women of the region, his 
everyday tongue was the old Limousin 
language, which is as unlike French as 
is Spanish. Not a little of the strange- 
ness of this out-of-the-way corner was 
due, I think, to the fact that here, deep 
in rural France, not only did no one 
ordinarily speak French but many did 
not even understand it. 

And Michel’s wife, dark, stumpy, and 
sturdy who did a man’s work, had, 
nevertheless, an air of civilisation; but 
then, here at Eyssal we are right in the 
‘ zone of Europe’s oldest culture. “he 
Vézeére is not fifteen miles away, the 
Vézére along whose course are to be 
found the caves and the caverns with 
relics, remains, and paintings of Old 
Stone Age man. 

No, Michel and the rest were in no 
way ‘primitive, but they were very 
deep-rooted in far-off things. 

Much of our farm-work was done by 
bullocks, and in any case there were 
gradients and inclines where a tractor 
was useless. We had four yoke of 
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oxen—not the red Limousins or the 
bastard beasts of the Dordogne, but 
great majestic white brutes from the 
upper reaches of the Loire, from the . 
lush meadows of the Allier. You can- 
not breed such oxen in the Dordogne, 
where a cross-bred herd stands up best 
to the harsh summer, but even for them 
you must import a bull from the North 
—preferably from Normandy. 

One yoke of bullocks was very old. 
They could no longer make the grade 
up the steep near the home farm. I 
had, for months, wanted to sell them. 
Michel held that we must first fatten 
them up. So we stalled them and_ 
stuffed them with fresh maize until their 
hooves grew crossed. They would never 
be able to shamble over the ten miles to 
Bergerac market. 

When they seemed fat enough to 
burst we still had to miss several market- 
days. First there was the harvest ban- 
quet when all the neighbours turn up 
to feast. Reticent as are the men here- 
abouts, they recognize some impera- 
tive duties. Certain happenings are 
regarded as entailing obligations. If 
your bullock breaks a leg, the peasants 
and farmers will at once come to you, 
hack the beast to bits, pay for what they 
take for themselves, and then carry the 
bloody morsels on stakes to other home- 
steads farther off and turn in the price 
to you. But accidents to a man do 
not call forth the same humanity. 
When one of the threshing-machine’s 
mechanics tore off his thumb, the 
neighbours were quite astonished that 
I bundled the man into a car and rushed 
him off for an anti-tetanus injection. 

But neighbours must come in force to 
help one gather in the fruits of the soil, 
or the next year would be blighted. It 
is a service to the community and then 
to the land itself, and hardly at all 
to the landlord. With reapers and 
threshers we had our grain stacked 
and threshed in two days, so that the 
neighbours had far less to do than in 
olden times, but their appetite for the 
feast was not slackened. 
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They sat down full forty men, women, 
and children: Monsieur Angelby, of 
course, and the curé of Montastruc, the 
smith and the usurer, old Victor and his 
wife who lived in the Rabelaisian house, 
Milou, our best farm-hand and many 
more. They ate a whole pig, presented 
in a dozen ways after the cunning of 
périgourdine cooking, duck’s livers and 
chickens, beef and cous d’oie and many 
other things, and they drank white wine 
and red wine and marc and armagnac— 
men, women, and children; and we 
waited upon them, for the master of the 
house and his family must serve their 
guests and not eat or sit with them but 
only drink toasts—it’s a heady job. 


AFTER that I had an idea. We would 
walk the fat oxen over to the small 
market at Caumont, only three miles 
away. At least the beasts could lumber 
that far, and I would risk getting a 
smaller price for them than at Bergerac. 
Michel rather grudgingly gave his con- 
sent. When I drove over to see how 
things were going I found the fine beasts 
unsold and, apparently, unsaleable. 
Sirange.-.. . 

Before the time came round for thé 
big cattle market, Michel was ill. He 
had been squeezed by my young Nor- 
mandy bull which had driven a cart- 
shaft into his groin. We did what we 
could for him. I fetched the best- 
reputed doctor fram Bergerac. When 
Michel was better, I went down to talk 
things over. He was still in bed. 
Giséle his daughter was by his side. A 
strangely fairy-like child, a princess in 
tatters, silent, gracious and tuberculous. 
' ‘I am telling her, sir,’ he said, ‘the 
story of the Capitoline geese and how 
they gave the alarm when our ancestors 
the Gauls were attacking Rome. 
she has to write an essay about it... . 

We talked of the farm. 

“You will not mind me saying so, 
sir, but the trees you have planted are 
not doing too well... . 

‘Oh, the peaches, the apples, the pears, 
and plums look all right. The fir trees 
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and cedars we have scattered about are 
not really doing so badly except in the 
upper meadow, where the cows get 
at them—especially that black beast 
Rosalie. . . .’ At nineteen years of age, 
Rosalie had just calved again. She was 
a miracle cow, the mascot of the herd 
and sacrosanct. I found her once com- 
fortably seated before my library fire. 
‘No, no, sir, I have always heard and 
noticed that if one plants trees and 
wants them to flourish one must do it 
at the full moon, and be careful to 
throw a handful of wheat and a goblet 
full of red wine into each hole before 
one stakes the sapling. You have not 
done that and the trees will wither. It’s 


a custom. Now, you’ve kept some of 


our customs. You jumped through the 
fire with your young son in your arms 
on St John’s night when all the hill-tops 
were twinkling flames. Maybe he'll be 
lucky or escape a great danger. But 
there are other things... 

After he was about again Michel was, 
it seemed, more communicative than he 
had been, as though trying to express 
gratitude for the care he had had. But 
he did not mention selling bullocks. 

As we walked, one day, through the 
avenue from the back of the house and 
through the woods where are tobe found 
wild strawberries, truffles and the fat 
mushrooms they call cépes, on our way 
to sulphate the upper vineyards, he 
remarked, ‘Do you. know there’s a 
graveyard on your estate? Yes, for 
years the owners were Protestants, so 
they enclosed a plot for burials.’ 

Protestants are not rare in the Dor- 
dogne and one often notes tombs in the 
fields—as in China. 

‘That’s the place,’ he said, ‘in that 
coppice behind the low wall.’ 


WHEN Michel was nearly well 
enough for the hard day to market 
I had a mishap. Driving a faneuse 
with a yoke of young oxen to turn the 
hay in the lower meadows, I let the 
beasts run away and skinned my hands 
with the rope-reins while pulling them 
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up. The bullocks had sensed an inex- 
perienced driver and had missed the 
authentic accent in my cooing and 
bellowing. 

At last, just before the autumn stock 
sales, I told Michel that we must get 
rid of the old oxen or they would eat 
their heads off all another winter. I had 
fixed up for a waggon with the guard of 
the little steam-tram that once a day 
ran along the valley. When the date 
came round, Michel pretexted a host of 
excuses not to go. Generally he was 
ready enough to spend a day with the 
boys and have a few drinks. So, implac- 
able this time, I set off with Milou, the 
farm-hand, to sell the beasts myself. 
This I did and got 13,000 francs for 
them from a Bordeaux dealer who 
could not understand why we had kept 
them so long. 

Difficulties of all sorts, business else- 
where and the impossibility of keeping 
house-servants. at Eyssal for any length 
of time, made me decide, at the begin- 
ning of winter, to shut the house, move 
most of the furniture to Fayolles, a 
smaller place I owned much nearer 
Bordeaux, and in a beautiful, smiling, 
and quite unmysterious region. I told 
Michel that I did not think that I should 
ever live at- Eyssal again and that if I 
got a good price for it I should sell it. 

‘Now,’ I asked, ‘will you come with 
me to Fayolles? It isn’t really far away, 
it isn’t as though I were asking you to 
come to the North or even as far as 
Bordeaux. The work won’t be heavy. 
There’s not much more than a hundred 
acres all told. The vines are in good 
condition and I’ve two men _ there 
already. There’s a nice house for you. 
Giséle will be nearer a school, and as 
J shall not be there, at the most, for 
more than three or four months out of 


the year, you can run it as you like. 


What do you say?’ 

‘Forgive me,’ he replied, ‘now that I 
know you will never return to Eyssal I 
will tell you why Marie and I will never 
leave the place. When I showed you 
the little burial plot I did not tell you 
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that our son was buried there, or how 
he came to die. You may as well know. 
He was a fine lad, but one summer, after 
bathing, he fell sick and began to 
wither away. We had to take him to 
the hospital at Bergerac, and there he 
Jay for months. Little by little our 
savings melted away, and I had to bor- 
row from le gros Jean up the hill 
Finally, when we knew that there was 
no hope and we had no more money, 
we took the yoke of oxen you sold-and 
went down with the big farm-cart to 
Bergerac. We had to fetch him. If he 
had died in hospital it would have cost 
us still more money. I told him. He 
understood. “Father, I’ve ruined you 
already, I’ve been no use, but it makes 
me happy to think I can save you some- 
thing now. I don’t mind the pain.” So 
Victor and Milou and I put him on the 
straw-filled cart and we walked back 
here. Not once did the boy cry out, 
though he was suffering. Only when 
the beasts began to stumble up the hill 
did he cry out in agony. When we 
passed your gateway, he died. Now 
you know why the men of Caumont 
would not buy your beasts and you had 
to sell them to a stranger. They were, 
as you might say, sacrés. ... No, we 
will not leave Eyssal, I shall remain a 
landless man. We feel the shame of 
that, but we’ve no one to work for but 
Gree ee. ; 

Well, he can stop at Eyssal as long 
as he pleases. Before I sold the place 
I saddled the estate with what is called 
a permanent servitude. Michel must keep 
his house and his job as long as he lives. 

I have never returned to this strange 
corner of France. But as I look back - 
on it now, it seems more intelligible and 
less alien than it did from Fayolles, only 
thirty miles away, where men are as 
modern and usual as in Sussex or the 
Ile de France, and where Monsieur 
Baraton, vintner, undertaker, election 
agent, and my bailiff, had one son a 
member of Parliament in the Socialist- 
Radical party and the other a:canon of 
Périgueux Cathedral... . 


A Letter to Dilys 
By Alan Dent 


Y dear Dilys,—Perhaps a drama- 

tic critic in his fortieth year can 
hardly be expected to make a very good 
sailor? But before divulging exactly 
how useless I am to the Royal Navy 
(so far!) let me clear a few mis- 
conceptions that seem to~ prevail 
among my friends. One, I am not 
the expected rollicking bell-bottomed 
sailor you all seem to anticipate, but 
a P.S.B.A.—that is to say a Probationer 
Sick Berth Attendant, likely, at the 
moment of writing, to stay Probationer 
for quite a while. Two, it follows that 
I wear a plain blue suit which would 
be neat if it were not too tight for me, 
and a peaked cap with a red anchor 
for badge. 

Why did I choose to become a 
P.S.B.A.? Because a ‘psychology’ com- 
mittee, attached to the drill-hall in North 
London which gave me my ‘medical’ a 
year before my call-up, discovered that 
I had been a medical student at Glas- 
gow at the age of sixteen-seventeen. 
When I pointed out that I had been 
a singularly unsuccessful medical stu- 
dent with a head chock full of literary 
nonsense, I was told that that was quite 
beside the point, and that I would prob- 
ably be ‘happiest in the sick bay.’ Six 
months later I had another woefully 


‘satisfactory ‘medical,’ and confronted 


another psychological clerk who had 
mislaid my papers for the nonce. 
‘What’s your job?’ said he as he looked 
for them. ‘I’m drama and film critic to 
the Manchester Guardian and the Glas- 


gow Herald, dramatic critic to Punch, 


radio-drama critic to the Listener, 
book-reviewer in Time and Tide and 
John oLondon’s Weekly, broadcaster 
on films and the theatre and...” 
‘Oh, yes,’ said the weary man finding 


my papers, ‘I’ve got you. You're set 
down here as “a writer for the periodi- 
cals “15 

There is, you see, nothing to be done 
about convincing these martial institu- 
tions that a single-minded dramatic 
critic is unlikely to become an efficient 
sailor, soldier, or airman, in twenty 
weeks or so, after exactly so many years 
of make-believe and scribbling. Don’t 
think I am trying to ridicule the ‘psycho- 
logy’ department. It was a surprise to 
me to know that it existed at all. It 
does its tentative best to find out what 
a man or a woman is suited for, and 
endeavours to fit him or her into that 
position. The individual trouble with 
me is that there is not—so far as I can 
find out—any niche in the Navy for 
one who has been trying for eighteen 
years to be nothing but a theatre critic 
and was just beginning to think he had 
attained to some proficiency and stand- 
ing in that esoteric profession when the 
war, so to speak, nabbed him. 

Looking back on my five months of 
it—they seem like five years at the least 
—I imagine that I should have suc- 
cumbed in the first few weeks to drink or 
melancholia (or that still worse thing, a 
mixture of the two) had it not been for 
Dr Johnson! Of that astonishing 
intervention more ina moment. Mean- 
while, they sent me first to a ‘training- 
ship’ in the middle of England. The 


- first week, or most of it, was like one 


of the inner circles of Dante’s Hell— 
the one in which those guilty of Simony 
(or some other of the sins which I have 
never even attempted to commit) were 
driven round and round in a hailstorm 
and pitch darkness by the thirteenth- 
century Italian equivalent of naval 
petty-officers bawling their heads off. 
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Then gradually, and with the first fine 
day—the first Infernal week had nothing 
but one continuous seeping frosty fog 
for weather !—I began to feel that after 
all there was a faint possibility that I 
might turn out to be a not entirely 
hopeless product of that sailor-factory. 

I had learned in no time how to scrub 
a cabin-floor with the best of them. I 
could ‘show a leg’ at six o’clock on a 
dark and icy morning without more 
than a couple of minutes of hesita- 
tion. There were worse dolts than me 
at rifle-drill—and all much younger, 
curiously enough. .There were more 
awkward loons in the handling of a 
rifle. There were, it is true, very few 
among this thousand or so of incipient 
sailors who were less expert at “dobey- 
ing’—that is to say washing and wring- 
ing and ironing their own linen and 
cotton and wool. There were few who 
were more bewildered by knots (‘bends 
and hitches, as they say): and life 
in those hours seemed to be largely 
made up of knot-tying and dobeying. 
But then again, I quite liked the violent 
physical training which we underwent 
every day and sometimes twice a day. 
This was alarming enough at first—it 
was taught by three strange, shining, 
and sinister young male automata—and 
it spared nobody’s muscles, sinews, and 
joints. Most of all I relished this P.T. 
when it was done in the open at day- 
break, on the high-lying parade-ground 
and to the music of the marine band. 
There is an odd kind of semi-sensuous 
pleasure to be got, even at my time of 
life, in performing violent exercises in 
tingling fresh-air to the waltz-tunes of 
Léhar and Strauss. Even more endeared 
were the tunes this band would play 
at every morning’s formal ‘divisions’— 
Hearts of Oak and Tom Bowling. 

But the things I disliked least at the 
training-ship were (a) its food and (b) 
playing its piano. The food was, of 
course, plain and roughly served, but 
of excellent quality, well-cooked, and 
hot. The midday dinner always began 
with a cup of first-rate soup and con- 
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cluded with a plateful of first-rate pud- 
ding. The oddest thing to note was 
that most of the lads who were my 
companions—a large proportion from 
the roughest parts of Sheffield, Brad- 
ford, Leeds, and Newcastle—did not 
appear to have met with soup before. 
They did not want it. They wanted a 
cup of tea—and they were not granted 
tea, or coffee, or even water for that 
matter (no bread, either, at dinner, by 
the way!). So they would take this 
cup of soup in their puzzled hands and 
they would accompany the whole meal 
with it, using it exactly as we should 
water or beer or wine. ‘They sipped 
soup before and after their joint. They 
sipped it with their rice-pudding. It 
was by no means exceptional for them 
to drink it after their pudding! 

But perhaps you are more interested 
in my individual reaction to the new 
life as-a whole? It is a reaction which 
quite puzzles me because it is not at 
all consistent. My mood for the’ first 
fortnight was chiefly of bewilderment 
and depression. This was a natural 
enough effect of the complete break 
with my London life. I felt at first like 
a worm—and moreover like a worm 
that a schoolboy has cut in two with 
his pocket-knife. But we are an adap- 
table race, we north-country folk. I 
found myself soon settling down to be 
a unit, and soon ceasing to be a person. 
I conformed to the strange and healthy 
new hours for going to bed and rising 
out of it. 
learned knots (tolerably), picked up 
semaphore (rapidly—has it not to do 
with letters and words?), attended 
lectures (sleepily), ate (vastly), slept 
(soundly—after years of erratic insom- 
nia), did P.T. (not at all without enjoy- 
ment or improvement), participated in 
a seven-mile cross-country run (with 
pleasure of a panting kind), sat in a 
whaler and learned how to be lowered 
into the sea from a ship’s side (with 
dismal perplexity), acquired the trick of 
rowing (on a lake), received a record 
mail (especially around Christmas), and 


I scrubbed ‘decks’ (well), | 
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popularised myself (or at least got my- 
self talked about) by playing the piano 
at the concerts in the Gymnasium. 

Now, I play the piano rather like 
Algernon Moncrieff in the comedy: ‘I 
don’t play accurately—anyone can play 
accurately—but I play with wonderful 
expression.’ Consequently I found my- 
self, to my own ‘astonishment, not only 
playing some Mendelssohn, Carmen’s 

‘Habaniera, and some Scots airs at a 
miscellaneous concert, but saying a few 
words about the music as well. The 
success of this interlude went straight 
to my head. I there and then seized upon 
a leading-seaman with good taste and 
an excellent baritone voice and arranged 
a recital along with him. On a Sunday 
afternoon a fortnight later (and after 
only two hole-and-corner — half-hour 
rehearsals) we submitted a brave two- 
hour programme at which I played a 
Bach choral-prelude; he sang arias of 
Mendelssohn, Handel, and Purcell (the 
songs to my accompaniment, through- 
out); I played a Beethoven minuet and 
four of the pieces from Albéniz’s 
Espafia; he sang two settings of Mase- 
field’s ‘Salt-water Ballads’, “The Gentle 
Maiden’, and Cowen’s ‘Border Ballad’; 
I played four Preludes and six Mazurkas 
of Chopin; he sang four songs by 
Vaughan-Williams, Armstrong Gibbs, 
Hubert Parry, and Frances Allitsen 
respectively; and I rounded and cul- 
minated the ordeal by playing Johann 
Strauss’s ‘Kaiser’ Waltz. I thought at 
the time that this was a remarkable, 
non-truckling, high respectworthy dis- 
play on both our parts, and [I still think 

so. All of my new acquaintances, with- 

out exception, stayed away, because it 
was a fine afternoon for football; and 
the chairs were filled by officers ard 
Wrens who were civilly appreciative 
throughout and afterwards. 

_ The truth is that I need nothing but 
my lost youth and ten years of concen- 
trated acquirement of technique to make 
me a lecture-recitalist of the first order. 
But this one talent has, as Milton would 
say, been lodged in me useless ever 


‘dens are charmingly planned. 


since, for the reason that everywhere I 
go I find a professional pianist mas- 
querading as a naval officer who be- 
Chopins and be-Liszts everybody at 
regular intervals—and gets rather more 


‘applause from me than from anybody 


else. 

From the Midlands I moved south, 
and first passed a week in a queer kind 
of clearing-station camp where life was 
very strenuous and fairly sordid. I par- 
ticularly recall a whole afternoon spent 
peeling carrots and turnips, and the 
morning after that when I polished a 
ward-room floor round the feet of a 
naval commander who was digesting his 
breakfast over a copy of my old paper, 
Punch. The ironies of war! Je ne 
plains pas—je constate. From there I 
moved for sick-berth training to my 
present hospital—a fine, spacious place, 
built long before the Napoleonic wars 
and with ‘offices and conveniences’ little 
altered or improved, I should think, 
since that time. Its lay-out and its gar- 
The 
staff-quarters where we probationers 
live—nurses call us ‘probangs’ habitu- 
ally and the patients (mainly sailors) 
refer to us a shade contemptuously as 
‘tiffies—are a few yards from the main 
hospital building and are flanked by 
myrtle groves—yes, myrtle groves. 

It would be no great exaggeration to 
say, in fact, that we live in the midst 
of a myrtle grove, complete with fanes, 
verdurous glooms, and (I dare say) 
hamadryads. Another yard or two 
beyond is the sea—clean, noisy, spray- 
throwing, veritable sea with no sand, 
shingle, or foreshore about it. This 
grove at seven this morning, with the sun 
being’ slug-abed, the sea a chafing silver, 
and the sombre myrtles brooding poeti- 
cally, was indeed quite ridiculously like 
the kind of. picture which Corot in 
his old age threw off with a profusion 
which everybody but me _ declares 
nauseating. It’s a lovely place. But 
inside the quarters is a canvas for a 
very different painter—with sixty to 
seventy hammocks slung up in each 
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dormitory, a welter of boobyishness at 
worst and of schoolboyishness at best, 
perpetual radio and unending swing or 
Bing, an irritating scarcity of chairs, 
meals that have a trick of being either 
hot and bad, or lukewarm and good, 
and a general ubiquitous conversation 
solely about leave and conducted in 
thoroughly bad and thoroughly unima- 
ginative language. 

The whole truth is that I am kept 
going—in a seeming-satisfied kind of 
way—by the direct prospect of a trans- 
fer to a different post where my talents, 
or at least my experience, may be put 
to some practical use. Of that more 
anon, when I next see you. I shall 
never make an S.B.A. because I am 
utterly unpractical and have to think 
before I can tell my right hand from 
my left. If there are two ways of doing 
a thing, I do it the wrong way first— 
instinctively. All the menial parts of 
the occupation I perform well enough 
—I am good enough at washing dishes, 
for example—I do it with a frantic con- 
centration which onlookers mistake for 
enthusiasm—and I sweep and polish in 
a kind of roughshod way. But when it 
comes to applying a bandage, especially 
in an emergency, my mind rushes away 
from me and leaves a lout with ten 
thumbs for fingers. 

Am I any use for the war-effort, 
therefore, in my present capacity? 
None whatsoever—and the sooner I am 
removed to some position in which I 
shall, at least, do less active harm, the 
better for the Admiralty and everything 
under it. Am I as benevolent a per- 
son as you used to know me? That 
is, do I love my friends as much as I 
used to? I love all those who have kept 
in touch with me, like yourself. And 
do I like my new friends and acquain- 
tances? I like the few who do not habi- 
tually scrounge, idle, deceive,soak them- 
selves in swing, turn off the radio at 
the slightest startling hint of anything 
a shade better, cheat, borrow, and lie. 

And now for the Dr johnson divulge- 
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ment—what it is that keeps me sane. 
A long time ago—quite two years ago— 
I pointed out to a London publisher 
that his popular edition of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson had a maddeningly 
inadequate index. Its maker, some fifty 
years ago, had been extraordinarily 
arbitrary in his choice of persons and 
subjects. He did not appear to care 
about—and therefore coolly left out— 
personages and subjects as variously 
important as Adultery, Architecture, 
Booksellers, John Bunyan, King George 
Ill, ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ Hogarth, Music, 
Oxford, Paris, Purgatory, Puns, Quakers, 
the Romans, Remedies for Rheumatism, 
Sappho, Sausages, Smoking, Stealing, 
Swearing, Sympathy, Wales, and War! 
So, as soon as I saw exactly how the 
nautical land lay, I girded my loins and 
set about the mighty task of providing 
a thorough and useful index to this 
greatest of all biographies. It looks like 
lasting ‘for the duration, but I find the 
sheer humdrum of the task exhilarating. 
I am in the 20th century but of the 18th. 
Although condemned to a sweep-the- 
deck and sling-the-hammock existence 
I spend almost the whole of my leisure 
indexing, and impress the goodly and 
well-meaning ‘probangs’ surrounding 
me with my keenness on my job since 
I am seen poring for all those hours 
over the Life of some famous Doctor. 


At church the other morning I found — 


the perfect quotation for my general 
state in the Psalmist’s: ‘Woe is me, 
that I am constrained to dwell with 
Mesech: 
among the tents of Kedar. My soul 
hath long dwelt among them that are 
enemies unto peace. I labour for peace 
but when I speak unto them thereof, 
they make them ready to battle. But 
joy is me that I can be indexing Bos- 
well! I have already completed A; X, 
Y, and Z; K; Q; E; B; and C—in that 
significant order. And I shall finish it, 
for the advantage of posterity, though 
the heavens fall. 
As ever your . 
JOCK DENT. 


and to have my habitation 


Rembrandt of the Camera 
By Joyce Emerson 


HERE is a dingy-looking café-bar 

in Soho, outside which an extremely 
rotund old man with an almost wildly 
dishevelled appearance can often be 
seen. He wears an untidy collection 
of jersey, coat, and trousers, usually 
swathed in a very grubby apron; a 
flowing grey beard and straggling grey 
hair round the lower part of his head 
—the top is bald—also contribute to 
the impression that here, surely, must 
be one of Soho’s famous artists. 

This impression is confirmed when 
he is observed to mount a somewhat 
depressing staircase leading to a door 
on the first floor above the café. For 
this door is covered with photographs 
of ladies and gentlemen in very artistic 
positions and several announcements to 
the effect that this is the studio of 
‘Professor Victor Maxim Moorkens— 
World Famous Cinema Actors Photo- 
grapher, or, alternatively, ‘Professor 
Victor Maxim—World Famous Artist.’ 
_At the side of the door is an adver- 
tisement for Passport Photographs on 
which is a picture of a gentleman tinted 
green and the reproachful words: ‘Hony 
soit qui mall y pence.’ There are also 
notices exhorting the visitor to “Walk 
In, ‘Ring Bell Please’ and (more eso- 
terically) ‘Intrate aegri, exite grati.” If 
he does indeed walk in he will find him- 
_ self in a smallish room—which appears 

overcrowded. This effect is obtained by 
the presence of a quite extraordinary 
number of photographs, mostly of 
ladies. And though the visitor would 
possibly have difficulty in recogni- 
sing among them his favourite stars 
of stage or screen, the Professor will 


affirm that the great majority of the - 


ladies, if questioned, would claim the 
‘theatrical profession for their own. 
This, then, is the studio of. Professor 


Louis Charles Victor Maxim Moorkens 
—he calls himself by each of these 
names in turn. Although he finds 
publicity in any form distasteful and 
wishes only to continue his peaceful 
life away from fame and journalists, 
nevertheless, with old-world courtesy, 
he will, on request, fetch his large files 
of what he terms his ‘cutings’ and point 
out the pictures of himself in private 
life or as he has appeared on the screen. 
For his talents are by no means con- 
fined to photography alone: he has 
done a great deal of film work as well 
as painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
When he went to school in Antwerp, 
where he was born, he discovered that 
he excelled in all these arts—in fact 
the only subject which caused him any 
difficulty was ‘arreedmedic,’ which he 
still contemplates with uncertainty and 
suspicion. His knowledge of photo- 
graphy was acquired chiefly from a 
young friend’s father, a photographer 


_ himself, who allowed the two small 
-boys to experiment in his dark room. 


Later, but at an astonishingly early age, 
Victor Moorkens became a professor 
in Antwerp Academy—professor, that 
is, of sculpture, architecture, painting, 
and photography. 

The Professor also found time to 
travel widely and is a remarkable 
linguist. He can, he says, speak 
English, French, German, and Russian. 
The visitor, if acquainted slightly with 
the three former, will probably assume ~ 
for the first few minutes of conversa- 
tion that he is being addressed in 
Russian, but this is not the case. It is 
English which the Professor speaks now 
he is in England. However, the inter- 
jection of snatches of sentences from 
the other languages he knows and cer- 
tain exclamatory sounds expressing 
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indignation or approval, such as 
‘Brrorchka pff’ or ‘Danksdisgut,’ tend 
to confuse the mind of the listener until 
he becomes more familiar with the Pro- 
fessor’s way of speaking. 

He is sometimes known as ‘The 
Rembrandt of the Camera’ and is a 
great admirer of Rembrandt, whom he 
regards as ‘the best, the beautifullest 
and the cleverest’ of all painters. 
Rembrandt has profoundly influenced 
his photographic work, and he will 
point with pride to the chiaroscuro 
effects in his photographs, comparing 
the personality and aliveness of the 
faces he has photographed with the 
portraits of Rembrandt. 

Professor Maxim is still taking a few 
photographs even in these days, though 
he finds wartime conditions very diffi- 
cult and exasperating. For instance, 
one firm on whom he has relied 
for many years have lately refused 
to send him the quantities and 
types of material he needs. He regards 
this as the height of injustice, particu- 
larly as he has always in the past paid 
them, as he puts it, ‘before breakfast.’ 
‘But,’ he booms, pointing threateningly 
towards the door, ‘after de var, dey dat 
haf strafen mich for noding—I will say 
—Gentlemens, dair iss de staircase.’ 

But in spite of these annoyances he 
continues to take great pride in pro- 
ducing a work of art. He will observe 
his subject intensely until he has made 
up his mind about the personality which 
must shine through the photograph. 
Then, if, for example, he has before 
him a young woman, he will perhaps 
shout commandingly: “Throw back de 
leg as a yong geerl, and if the order 
is not understood correctly or not car- 
ried out to his satisfaction he will gam- 
bol heavily forward and arrange the 
straying leg himself-in the attitude he 
considers most suggestive of youth and 
girlishness. Arms and head receive 
similar treatment and when at last the 
‘yong geerl’ is clutching wildly at a piece 
of background curtain, her head thrown 
joyously back and her feet thrust out 
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in unaccustomed directions, the Profes- 
sor will snort with approval. ‘“Danks- 
danksdisgut, he exclaims. ‘So issnatoorel 
—yong geerl so—danks.’ And he prances 
back to the camera to take the photo. 

When he has the proofs his artist’s 
soul reveals itself even more clearly. 
It is, in his opinion, sufficiently distress- 
ing that the human race should be 
afflicted in life with double chins, bandy 
legs, bald heads, and such misfortunes, 
without these appearing in a photo- 
graph. He wants his clients to be 
happy so ‘if dey haf de dopple chin 
I take it out—de bandy legs, I put dem 
straight, de bald head—like me—I geeve 
de ’air.” He will even produce muscles 
for the arms of weedy young men or 
lift a drooping bosom for a lady past 
her prime. He does not ask his client’s 
permission for these improvements—it 
is enough if he judges the effect more 
pleasing. And, indeed, what reason 
should clients have for complaint at 
such embellishments of their physical 
structure or at the sudden materialisa- 
tion of an odd ring or bangle that they 
have never worn? 

At any rate the Professor is always 
pleased with his work, and he waves his 
client out with many exclamations of 
affection and words of advice. ‘Don’t 
drink, don’t smoke—bad for de skin’ he 
admonishes loudly from the top of the 
stairs. ‘And don’t forget—vun for de 
Mammy and vun for de Pappy—dey 
vill be pleased.’ 

But the ‘yong geerl’ might hesitate to 
follow this last piece of advice. After 
all, even the fondest parents might be 
a little shaken at a photograph of their 
offspring in which she is seemingly 
Wearing an engagement ring, sundry 
bangles or a pair of glittering earrings, 


-which, to their knowledge, she does not 


own. And might it not be hard to con- 
vince Mammy that these have never in 
fact adorned her daughter, but have 


merely been conjured out of thin air 


by the Professor at the dictates of his 
sense of artistry? 


The World of Fiction 
By Daniel George 


PNHABITANTS of the world of fic- 

tion enjoy advantages denied to those 
of us whose careers are limited by the 
laws of reality. Even in the more or 
less piping times of peace they have 
superior and more numerous oppor- 
tunities for adventure, more encounters 
with crime, more facilities for foreign 
travel. In the matter of love they have 
practically no restrictions. Otherwise 
they are engagingly like ourselves. An 
increasing number of them have come 
down to working for a living, and some 
are beginning to talk as you and I do; 
that is to say, you or I could take over 
their lines without feeling we were 
making asses of ourselves. 

Where they still conspicuously differ 
is in their physical characteristics and 
habits. The majority of them cling to 
their original customs and to their odd 
methods of registering emotions. Here 
such behaviour would excite comment: 
it passes unnoticed among a people 
addicted to jaw-dropping, lip-biting, 
teeth-setting,. head-scratching, bosom- 


heaving, finger-snapping, arm-folding,. 


shoulder - shrugging, eyebrow - raising, 
room-pacing. ... é 

Inevitably, room-pacers in real life 
are scarce. There just isn’t room. But 
it happens that I know one—a publisher 
with an out-size in private offices. 
Pacing up and down it is his form of 
exercise—a vice contracted, you might 
think, from the fiction he publishes, but 
the truth is, he never reads it. Why 
should he? An interview with him is 
an ordeal with a wandering voice. From 
all corners of the room it comes at you, 
impressively, unceasingly. His favourite 
topic is The Decline in the West. He 
thinks it waswritten by Stephen Spender. 

That excessive mobility and flow of 


. 


utterance notwithstanding, he is a like- 
able man, but he doesn’t approach in 
more important qualities the publishers 
to be met with in fiction. There they 
spend their time encouraging young 
writers. If you’re a genius they support 
you. Naturally, if you’re a best-seller 
you support them. That’s only fair. 
The novelist within the novel is bound 
to be one or the other. As a rule the 
genius is not (apart from his genius, 
which has to be taken for granted) a 
very admirable fellow. Drinks, drugs, 
and women occupy so much of his time 
as to leave it a mystery how he gets 
his writing done. But somehow he 
manages to turn out his masterpieces, 
and sooner or later he achieves fame. 

In the world of fiction the novelist 
can sometimes be envied. It is seldom 
worth while being a poet there. You 
may be allotted a garret in pre-war 
Paris, and you may speak the language 
well enough to guess what your grisette 
is driving at when she ejaculates Tiens! 
or Hein! But there’s no future in it. 
You are doomed from. the start. It 
wouldn’t be so bad if the samples of 
your verse which the novelist gives 
away were not so frightful. Still, they 
make the thought of your early death 
supportable. 

What I am waiting for is a novel 
which introduces the new type of poet- 
publisher, the type that is always bring- 
ing out, behind your back, some new 
periodical called Periphery or Effiuvia 
and looking like a Temperance tract, 
No starving in garrets for our new 
pattern, real life poets. They feed regu- 
larly in the sort of restaurants that have 
house charges. What’s more, they get 
there early, and leave nothing for 
readers but shepherd’s pie. 
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But, except in odd corners, it’s no 
use looking for up-to-date models in 
the world of fiction. True, the types 
are slowly changing. Look at heroes. 
They’ve altered. The strong, silent man 
that was once all the go has been re- 
placed by a weak, talkative one who 
may command interest but seldom 
inspires respect. If you weren’t afraid 
of being thought a trifle old-fashioned 
you’d call him a little squit. Pedestrian 
virtues are not for him; he rides rough- 
shod over them. 

More often than not, he’s at the 
window, playing with the blind-cord 
while throwing nasty remarks over his 
shoulder to a woman engaged in bury- 
ing her face in her hands and hating 
him with every fibre of her being. (It’s 
invariably fibrous, her being.) His 
name is probably Cyril and hers un- 
doubtedly Mary, and they are running 
one of those irregular ménages in fur- 
nished rooms with an invisible landlady 
and unobtrusive neighbours. They have 
money of their own, or one or the 
other’s own. They don’t work. (Except 
in the Proletarian Novel Belt there is 
still very little work done in fiction.) 
They rarely eat. They only drink and 
make love—grimly. 

When Cyril’s finished fiddling with 
the blind-cord, he flings himself into a 
chair. He never sits down. 

‘Oh, what’s the use of talking!’ he 
says. 

A silence follows; a silence of the 
‘kind known as pregnant. Cyril lights a 
cigarette and expels the smoke through 
his nose, a schoolboy accomplishment 
which in fiction appears to denote, ac- 
cording to the circumstances, either 
insouciance or the prologue to a dis- 
play of sadism. Within a page of light- 
ing his cigarette he has stubbed it out, 


leaving, as many a‘man on active ser-: 


vice must tantalisingly calculate, quite 
a long end. Pipe-smokers are just as 
wasteful in fiction. They ‘puff’ at their 
pipes for a minute or two, then knock 
them out—ineffectively, it appears, for 


- 


She laid her hand on his.’ 
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pipes are always getting stopped up— 
detectives’ pipes especially. 

Mary seems to agree with Cyril that 
there is no virtue in talk. At any rate, 
she goes on saying nothing, merely 
stretching out a hand to him. Women 
in fiction are great stretchers-out of 
hands. What is not made clear is 
whether the palms are upwards. If they 
are, it is a familiar domestic gesture. 
Should the back of the hand be pre- 
sented, there is a nice problem for the 
man. What should he do about it? I 
wouldn’t know. Sometimes we’re told, 
Occasion- 
ally, misunderstanding is averted by the 
explanation that it was on his knee. It 
is a proceeding which personally I 
should find embarrassing. But then ’'m 
ticklish. 

Cyril, wise man, ignores the out- 
stretched hand: His cigarette having 
been stubbed out (look at it—not burnt 
down more than half an inch), he does 
a little room-pacing and fetches up 
against the whisky, pouring himself out 
a stiff one. Whisky is always stiff in 
fiction. In life the only thing that’s 
stiff about it is the price. That never 
worries people in a world where there’s 
no cost of living. 

Cyril doesn’t offer Maty a drink. So 
she unstretches her hand, springs to her 
feet, stamps her foot, and tosses her 
head. Half a century ago she would 
have heaved her bosom, flashed her 
eyes, and quivered her nostrils. 

“You bastard!’ she says. Right out 
loud. : 

The Pilgrim Fathers probably took 
that word to America. Now it’s come 
home to roost. At first English pub- 
lishers used to alter it to ‘dastard.’ 
They gave up reformed spelling when 
their children contracted the word at 
the movies, and now in the world of 
fiction the language can be as bad as 
you like. Words are not minced: 
they’re thrown at you in gobbets—raw. 

But Mary might as well have called 


Cyril a milksop for all the notice he 
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takes. Biting her lips to keep back the 
tears, though you’d have thought it 
was a process painful enough to have 
brought them out, she ‘throws some 
things’ in a suitcase, and makes for the 
door. Years ago, if such a situation 
had been conceivable, she would have 
swept out of the room. Or flounced 
out of it. Now she can only make for 
the door. But before she can make it, 
Cyril, who has resumed his room- 
pacing, turns on his heel. (When he’s 
called up—and readers can’t help 
hoping that it will be soon—he’ll be 
taught the regimental way.) He turns 
on his heel, anyhow in this story, shrugs 
his shoulders and folds his arms. A 
little later he unfolds them; we are told 
that he clenches his hands, and this 
must have been in full view of Mary, 
because she can see the skin whitening 
across his knuckles—an infallible sign 
of suppressed emotion, indeed, of guilt 
in detective novels. Cyril also sets his 
teeth, puckers his brows, and says, icily, 
‘Put that down.’ Some dots. ‘Darling.’ 
And that ends the chapter. On the next 
page we are at Redditch. 

Regrettably, Cyril never does get 
called up. He’s in one’of those novels 
where the war isn’t on. Somehow it’s 
got overlooked. Not that there isn’t a 
war in the world of fiction. It’s not 
much like our war, though; there are 
too many spies in it; too many browned- 
off home service wallahs going sick, 
swinging the lead, getting scolded by 
sergeants; too many bombs used to 
tidy up the story in blitzed London. ~ 

In the main the world of fiction is 
not war-conscious. Its inhabitants are 
free to concern themselves with their 
customary problems of love and crime. 
War isn’t tough enough for them; it 
doesn’t seem to provide sufficient occa- 
sions for bumpings off and beatings up, 
for men getting kicked in the kidneys 
and coming up smiling, for taking it 
and liking it, for never going yaller. 

In the historical reservation, they’ve 
never even heard of the war—at least, 
not this one. Excavations are going on 
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there all the time, crowds digging up 
lumps of romance or scandal (the same 
thing, according to the date) or sections 
of the past to be used as pre-fabricated 
fiction. The wars they disinter have a 
lot of horses in them but, on the whole, 
are clean fatigues, and there is usually 
a love interest with all the latest modern 
improvements. 

The only new or revived activity in 
the world of fiction seems to be taking 
place in a small island in the north- 
north-west. They breed allegories there. 
These fearful tales don’t mean what you 
think they mean, and precisely that is 
said to be the beauty of them. Mostly 
the characters are lost travellers in vir- 
gin forests or prisoners in castles, doing 
the oddest things under the pretence 
that they are imaginatively interpreting 
Life. Even the reader who speaks the 
language (it’s got a kind of Kafka click) 
is apt to find that interpreting the inter- 
pretation brings him back to where he 
started; but he daren’t let on. 

No, on the whole, it’s business as 
usual in the world of fiction. Doctors 
are performing dangerous operations, 
usually excessively obstetrical, and 
nurses are turning over clean sheets. 
In public schools small boys are receiv- 
ing the customary tributes to incipient 
genius (bullies winning their Dachaus 
colours) before going on to the univer- 
sity to translate Baudelaire. Welshmen 
are busy being heroes to their valleys 
and brightening up their conversation 
with words in italics like bach and fach. - 
Generally speaking, as they are, women 
of all countries and all sections of 
society are man-hunting. The lower 
orders still have their speech phoneti- 
cised for them. Edukeeted peepul are 
nevah meed to tawk lake this. Some 
words: have gone out of fashion: 
meticulous, for example. Integrity has 
come in. Syntax is not what it was. 

All the same, the world of fiction is a 


_good one to visit occasionally. Travel 


in it broadens the mind and narrows the 
issue. Besides, it makes real life seem 
worth living, from time to time. 


On Being Out of Date 
By H. M. Tomlinson 


‘B® HAVE been dead two years,’ Lord 

Chesterfield is reported to have said 
of himself, ‘but do not choose to have it 
known.’ And if such an admission is 
published, what a sportive follow-up is 
likely from a light-hearted hearer, quite 
young, very much alive, and of a genera- 
tion provided with a brighter illumina- 
tion of everything through the beneficial 
advance of science, or whatever it is. 
The searching question comes at once, 
and is natural. ‘What,’ is sasked smil- 
ingly, ‘for only two years? No more? 
How do you know?’ 

Well, the fact is, one does not know; 
and so, some day, you, even you, you 
yourself, will find. Don’t take it from 
me. Wait and see; and long and _cheer- 
fully may you have to wait. Of course 
in the instance I know best it may be 
more than two years. How can a man 
be sure of the time, when out of date? 

Do be reasonable. If decease is con- 
fessed, strict accuracy over a few years 
this way or that is unnecessary, and per- 
haps impossible. Remember what rum 
tricks with time and space an ordinary 
non-Freudian dream can play, just as 
the alarm clock goes. Reality, too, often 
gets a trifle muddled, as if it were dream- 
like. So if a man is sunk in the past, 
coeval with Lord Beaconsfield as well as 
Ally Sloper, lost in the twilight of the 
infinity of things that were, how can he 
say precisely where the sun-lit glory of 
the present begins? Give him a chance. 

The past, everybody knows, is where 
the forgotten are, with the great works 
they never did, the failures they certainly 
accomplished, the shining ideals which 
guttered out, the art-forms now so 
damned silly, and the mistakes and 
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blunders in which it seems that trust 
should never have reposed, though re- 
pose it did, once on a time. The glad 
day is not there. The shades have no 
means of knowing the south bank where 
the rathe primrose eyes the sun; they 
do not attend to the 7 a.m. news bulletin. 

Yet the past has one advantage for 
those who must wander in its dusk, 
looking for old shapes they will remem- 
ber, if found. I can see well enough, 
from where I am now, that your verit- 
able present, with all its richness—or 
whatever you think it—is itself the past; 
and not only the past, it is also the 
future. Which is a mystery; and for that 
reason I won’t go into it. Too late! 
Besides, such an ingredient for a week- 
end pie, when the pie is opened, would 
not make it as lively as the pie from 
which the birds began to sing. Let the 
birds sing their best; and for the best 
of reasons, in the summer of the year. 

One thing, anyhow, is certain of time 
—whatever Einstein may say of it—of 
time that was, that is, and is to be: 
without the singing of birds, heard with 
delight, and the laughter of children, 
and imagination as free as air and sun, 
then at best the earth would be but as 
the garden of Proserpine. Truth, it was 
always my experience, is hard to come 
by, but so much quite surely is part of it. 

And another thing comes back to me. 
When, as a man of peace—usually called 
a pacifist, by those in an abusive hurry 
—TI have been rebuked for the violence 
of my opinion on the causes of this 
present anarchy and uprising against 
reason, I could only answer that I hated 
the chance that laughter and innocence 


should die, and imagination itself go 


into a strait jacket. I have paused, now 


a 
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and then, to wonder over the beauty 
of the earth, from Donegal to the 
Moluccas, the Spice Islands, those 
Eastern dots where the Japs are now, 
but where the splendour of day could 
be sufficiently terrible without men with 
their guns; and have been heartened by 
certain fortuitous signs. In Amiens 
cathedral, at the Parthenon, in the old 
Queen’s Hall some nights, and when 
watching events in France in the last 
war, and while mixing with a tired 
crew as it worked a ship out of disaster 
in mid-ocean; for those signs assured 
me that man, at his best, is a various 
manifestation of divinity. 

But after so much travel through time 
and space, I can say that I have ex- 
perienced nothing which moved me so 
deeply, except great music, as a small 
still transient depth of English sky one 
autumn day of 1940. 

That blue lake was set deeply amid 
white mountainous clouds. Something 
unusual was going on up there. Gusts 
of remote rattling were more ominous 
than thunder. Cloudland gave away 
nothing else. All we knew was that 
our country was invaded at last. This 
might be the end. The enemy had come, 
and was over the house. Out of the 
beily of a cloud shot a plane, head first, 
straight down. One of ours? No, one 
of theirs; the first we had seen. In the 


same instant, a flight of ours emerged. 


from that cloud to glitter over the far 
blue lake, silvery atoms, in severe array, 
moving serenely east. The order and 
apparent tranquillity of their passage 
into the coast of another cloud sufficed. 
The rattling began anew. These boys 
were doing it—there was no doubt about 
it—the threat to innocenceand laughter 
would go. It was felt in that moment, 
a certainty of good. This was victory; 
and it had been glimpsed in the very 
act, sweeping onward. I am sure I had 
not passed out when I saw that; or else 
had been brought to life again, it doesn’t 
matter which. 

- For so confusing can be reality—as 
you know, the man who boasts he is a 
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realist, and understands what’s what, 
boasts himself a donkey—so confusing 
can be things as they are, at any given 
moment, that the year when one left the 
hurry of progress, and fell out of date, 
is uncertain. It is useless to look for it. 
Perhaps it was the year when the post- 
mortem critics had gone through R. L. 
Stevenson, and found he was a dud; or 
when D. H. Lawrence became a master, 
and this new era began. There was a 
year when a learned Cambridge don 
tumbled Milton off his throne. It may 
have been then, though the time is hard 
to fix, for we were unaware so remark- 
able a feat had taken place till the don 
himself told us. Milton had never men- 
tioned it. Or the change may have come 
when young intellectuals, here and in 
France, decided Anatole France to 
be worse than dead; that in truth he had 
never been more than a very sad mis- 
take. And suppose, only suppose, that 
you had read all Elia, and his life and 
letters, and were thus sure Charles was 
a hero, and more besides, and then found 
one day that the moderns had dropped 
the little man where his softening in- 
fluence could do no further harm, for 
he would never be found again. 

On that startling day your standard 
of values, the judgment of experience, 
was only a snapped stick, of no value. 
Then where were you? What had you 
to go upon? It would seem as if you 
had never been right, even when you 
fancied you were free among the verities, 
alone and safe with your favourite books 
at night. 

After all though, what do we know 
about it when we enter life, when we are 
born? Nothing whatever; yet the world 
is active all about us, conscious of 
destiny, taking the hour by the forelock, 
getting on with it. , It is some time before 
we become conscious of time. We live 
for a brief spell in everlastingness. The 
calm of world-without-end is about us. 
Just the same, the day arrives when we 
are out of date, but unaware of it. 
Nobody warns us. If they did, we 
shouldn’t know what was meant. Good 
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friends standing around observe the 
melancholy change, but avert their 
-kindly eyes, and do not let on. We are 
in oblivion, merged with yesterday’s 
seven thousand years. 

That unremarked crisis of existence is 
so different from the happy hour when 
we first saw Marie Lloyd step down to 
the footlights. Then we knew in a 
moment we were one body with our 
fellows. We could never be disinherited. 
London and its tremendous fun was 
ours. .. . Ah! but not for so very long. 
A day arrives when is met the cold and 
puzzled stare, turning to polite mockery, 
of the new and clever young critic who 
never saw Marie. He puts her legend, 
and with dexterity, in its ordained place 
with the other museum specimens of 
Victorian aberrations. This, you learn, 
is another year with an improved sense 
of humour. 

I suppose it is. This is not the year 
for me to confess that one of my earliest 
recollections—long before the advent of 
Marie—is of news arriving of Isandula. 
What was that? Only a name in one of 
our wars. There was a music-hall song 
about it to follow. 


‘All honour to the Twenty-Fourth, 
Of glorious renown, 

England avenge your countrymen, 
And strike the foeman down, 


The Twenty-Fourth we know now, I 
think, as the South Wales Borderers. 
Our foemen then were Zulus. What are 
Zulus? asks a young listener; and at 
once the gulf between us yawns as deep 
and dark as the bottomless. In its year, 
however, Isandula caused grave emotion, 
besides political and military uproars. 

I can still see the angry eyes of my 

_usually placid father as he explained 
Isandula to my mother. That Disraeli 
again! 

You see how it is. My father must 
take some of the blame for me. As he 
arrived in the 1840’s, the Hungry Forties, 
he was a child of Chartism, a born 
radical and dissenter. In his day many 
of the thrones of Europe wobbled on 
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three legs and hardly deserved so many; 
it was a time when fear behind all 
national policies was never equalled 
again till the Russian Revolution of 
1917. Is there a more destructive 
emotion than fear? If by any chance 
it is touched off by righteous indigna- 
tion, then Sunday is taken out of the 
week for years. Fear has more courage 
and more endurance than common 
sense. If it is allied with ignorance then 
the archangel Michael himself leading 
the hosts of light would have his work 
cut out. 

So we were at war even so long ago 
as my youth? Why yes; but luckily 
tobacco was as cheap as hay then. You 
could get a good pull of it for a penny. 
We hadn’t then been taxed enough, so 
statesmen had more freedom in which 
to work, doing their best for everybody, 
I find that some war or other is usually 
a dating point, a landmark, as good for 
that purpose as popular songs. The wars 
and the songs seem to go together. 
Recall one, and back comes the other. 

Back we go past “Tipperary’ and 


_Mons, to ‘The bells of Hell go ting-aling- 


a-ling’ on the Somme. Back to the Boer 
War, when, as I remember it, nobody ~ 
sang the ‘Absent-Minded Beggar,’ but 

all preferred ‘I'll be your Sweetheart if 

you will be mine.’ Further back still to 

Egyptian and Sudanese troubles and 

‘Over the burning plains of Egypt, 

Under a scorching sun’; and to Bur- 

mese, Chinese, Zulu and Afghan upsets. 

‘We don’t want to fight but by Jingo! 

if we do,’ was but a promise of war. 

And Disraeli again! To say nothing of 

‘Good-bye Dolly Gray ’ and the Spanish- 

American war. 

What was sung during the Russo- 
Japanese affair? I’ve forgotten. All I. 
remember of that, after Russian war- 
ships had shot up our fishing fleet on the 


Dogger, in a panic, is a serious repri- 


mand addressed by the bo’sun of a 
British steamer to a seaman. We were 
off Dover, outward bound. <A belated 


Russian cruiser was close on our star- 


board bow. We were overtaking, anda 


jocular sailor ran out a pole at her 
through our bulwarks as we drew abeam, 
as though it were a gun. ‘Do you want 
us sunk, you —— fool?’ shouted the 
bo’sun. 

If it were any concern of mine, I 
should say we have had about enough 
of all that. Nowadays, owing to wars 
and other matters, old smokers have 
been forced to give up smoking; their 
wives use their favourite briars instead 
of moth balls. Is that progress, to an 
old smoker? When solace that cost 
sixpence an ounce is now half-a-crown, 
quiet old men must go without solace. 

And books, which went with a pipe, 
are scarce. Butter and eggs are what 
jewels used to be. Wine is for those 
who can get it; and we had better not 
ask how they got it. Ale is expensive 
swipes. We are recommended to eat 
carrots and not apples. Everybody is 
numbered, and must show a passport 
on demand. A petty official can solemnly 
order imbecilities and get them done 
too. To all this have we come. Pro- 
gress through long years, from my 
father’s day, and all through mine till 
I fell out of the running, statesmen 
everywhere have worked their wisest; 
and look at the consequences! Through 
them we must now find a new word for 
civilisation. Civilisation turns out to be 
rather like an order of society an intel- 
ligent Hottentot would instantly reject. 
He would prefer to keep to the stony 
desert he knows. (Aren’t you glad I 

have passed out?) 

Recently, within sight of my house, I 
was chailenged, and had to show my 
papers. Yes, within a few yards of my 
porch. I do not complain of this; it 
arose out of necessity, or things as they 
are. The soldier who held me up turned 
out to be a sailor, and we sat down to 
yarn of ships we had known. Young 
people would see nothing in such an 
incident. One cannot blame them. 
Even their elders are willing to take 
handsome rhetoric as a substitute for 
liberty. But I see a lot of it. The clos- 
ing of the State net around us all has 
s 
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been going on for many years, and im- 
perceptibly, except to those aware of it. 
It isn’t easily possible to admire meshes 
that tangle the feet, or respect solemn 
muddles that get intelligence all balled- 
up. But there is still a man known as 
Old Adam, thank God!—and a conten- 
tious old rascal he is. Long may he 
wave! 

Now, as to liberty, for which we are 
at war, and progress, which we shall 
strive to keep going—you won’t believe 
what I am now going to tell you—per- 
sonal liberty, in my time, has become, 
very gradually, about as commodious as 
the backyard from which Beulah could 
be seen if it wasn’t for the houses in 
between. As for progress, I have found 
that to be one of the silliest illusions 
that ever gammoned men into getting on 


or getting out; usually out. The aero- 
plane isn’t progress. It is only an ex- 
change of engines for legs. Where do 


we want to get to with it, and why? 
Few people ask that, so there can be no 
progress simply because men fly. 

In my day, when outward bound, and 
England was but a Cornish light far 
astern in the dark, one was really at 
large. No wireless. No news for many 
weeks. Nothing to be had but the 
gossip of mess-mates; and only the sea 
and sky to be seen, or the masthead 
shadows sweeping to and fro among the 


- stars. Still, old whisky was half-a-crown 


a bottle, and the best tobacco I have ever 
smoked—you cannot get it now—was 
three shillings a pound. Somehow, one 
managed. We came through. No B.B.C. 
helped us. 

At my first foreign port I simply 
walked ashore. Nobody asked for my 
passport; no customs officer looked into 
my bag; yet it was a city in Africa under 
French rule. All the time I was in 
North Africa—except in Tripoli, then 
under the rule of Abdul the Damned— 
the assurance of my Foreign Office was 
forgotten. And even in Tripoli the 
Turks handed the paper back as though © 
it were of no interest, and my conspicu- 
ous camera passed unremarked. 
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Forty years later, all round that sea, 
from Tangier to Istanbul, at every 
port, one was confronted by brisk and 
suspicious men with automatic guns, 
and at times it was hours before they 
were satisfied that one was only a poten- 
tial criminal, a wretch not yet incrimin- 
ated. Progress, progress! The differ- 
ence troubled me. Fear and denial were 
found waiting wherever the gangway 
was lowered. And not only in port. At 
sea an aeroplane was watched narrowly 
from our deck, just as was a strange 
craft in the dark ages, when piracy and 
slavery were major industries. My son 
was with me at the time, and he accepted 
it all as of his day; he was faintly in- 
credulous over my comparisons. So will 
you be; but you are wrong. As I am out 
of date, I well know the difference 
between personal freedom and depend- 
ing on a petty official’s rubber stamp. 
Rubber stamps are for the rumps of 
sheep. 
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One last instance. You can miss it, 
but it is for your benefit. It gives you 
a dating point. In 1910 I arrived for 
the first time at a shore of the United . 
States. I had no papers, and little 
money. What happened when I met the 
officials? I didn’t meet any. I went 
down the gangway with my bag, and 
took a tram into the city. That was all. 
From there I went on to New York. 
Not a question was asked. ‘There, 
quite simply, I was, and everybody was 
friendly. Try it now! 

But you know better than to do that; 
and your knowledge is a measure of 
progress made in thirty years and a bit- 
tock. This day you do not exist, or you 
have no right to live, without a sheaf of 
rubber-stamp marks. As I am out of 
the running, there is no call on me to 
explain what all this means. It is your 
day, my young friend. Make what you 
can of it. And do remember that you 


are a son of Old Adam. 
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PACE COLLEGE WESTCHESTER 
LIBRARY 


Bedford Road, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
914 ROgers 9-3200 


Books may be borrowed for two weeks. 

Identification card must be presented each time 
books are borrowed. 

A charge of 5 cents is made for each day a book 
is overdue. 

A charge of 25 cents is made for each day a re- 
serve book is overdue. 
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